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INTRODUCTION 


1 . The outstanding importance of the Wilbour Papyrus 

1 he great hieratic document here published for the first time has many claims to be ranked among 
the most important of non-religious papyri of Pharaonic date. In actual size—the length is a little over 
io metres—it is indeed far surpassed by the great Harris papyrus in the British Museum (nearly 45 m.) 
and by the Ebers medical papyrus in the Leipzig collection (20 m.); but in the bulk of the matter it 
contains it has surely no equal. The lines of the longer of the two component texts, reproduced in 
Plates 1 to 49 with 73 (A) of this work, number no less than 4,500, distributed over 102 columns. It 
is true that these lines are short, besides being wearisomely uniform in character, as those who have 
had to copy and translate them know all too well, but the mass of information given is enormous. The 
second text, added later on the verso (Pis. 1, bottom, and 50-72), consists of 25 pages—they are too 
wide to be termed columns—and these comprise 723 lines, if anything even more monotonous in their 
tenor. It might possibly seem that by stressing the uniformity and monotony of the contents I am 
cutting away the ground beneath the assertion with which this Introduction opened. The answer is 
that a unique record of holdings in land, comparable in some degree with our Domesday Book, could 
in the nature ol the case hardly he light reading, but loses none of its importance on that account. 
Here for the first time we have a vast document dealing with the measurement and assessment of fields, 
one of the major operations of the Egyptian administration, and it is precisely from such documents 
that were compiled the final land registers on which the main finances of the country depended. Records 
of this kind must have been made yearly, and the well-known inscription of Mes suggests that they were 
kept lor a number of years so as to be able to bear witness to ownership. Yet of all such cadastral 
surveys which, in the course of centuries, must have been made by Egyptian officials, this Late- 
Ramcsside papyrus is the only draft of considerable size that has survived, and its interest is enhanced 
by the fact that it deals with Middle Egypt, not with Thebes like the majority of administrative texts 
that have come down to us. 

In a dozen different directions the Wilbour papyrus sheds new light upon Egyptian civilization. Of 
personal names there are many hundreds, a large proportion of them hitherto unknown; and since these 
are roughly localized, later study will here find material for discussing the influence of local cults upon 
such nomenclature. For geographical questions the bulk of fresh evidence is immense, and though 
a serious attempt has been made in this volume to deal with it in a roughly adequate fashion, many 
problems remain over for future investigation. We learn the names of many new temples, the sources 
whence fodder was provided for the cattle owned by these, the officials concerned in the cultivation 
ot the land and the collection of its produce, the occupations of the land-holding classes, and the 
frequency ot foreign settlers on the soil. Further testimony for metrology is also vouchsafed us, but 
this as usual, alas, furnishes more questions than answers. The main interest of the document, how¬ 
ever, lies in the incontestable proof it brings of the closely interwoven obligations of temples, Crown, 
and small-holders, and of the control exercised over all these by one supreme fiscal authority. Lastly, 
the texts have an attraction which belongs more to the mechanism of Egyptology than to its results, 
namely a superabundance of difficult problems of transcription and interpretation. 


2. Acquisition, ownership, and publication 

Tlte first occasion upon which our papyrus came to the notice of Egyptologists was about the year 
192S or 1929, when it was brought to the Cairo Museum by the Luxor dealer Irom whom it was 
subsequently purchased. To all appearance it was one of three separate rolls. Only the tattered portions 
of the outer layers were visible, and the very cursivcly written names and figures they disclosed appeared 


u 


unpromising to 
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Professor Gunn, then one of the Keepers of the Cairo Museum. The price demanded 


priest of AmOn Ra'messcnakhto, might very well be of considerable value since it appeared to contain 
consecutive texts, possibly of narrative or judicial character; unhappily tins roll was very fragile, and 
though of some thickness, was likely to prove more damaged than its less attractive companions. It 
was ^ ordcr not to lose track of the last-named roll that, more than once m the following years. 1 caused 
inquiries to be made by friends visiting Thebes. At last information came to hand that M. Caput, of 
the Brussels Museum, had an option on two of the three papyri; in the sequel it turned out that these 
were the two which Gunn and I had believed to be accounts, and concerning the third more desirable 
document I have never since been able to obtain information, the dealer denying that he ever possessed 
it M Capart showed the papyri at the Cairo Museum, and there obtained permission to take them 
to Europe for study, on the condition that Cairo should have the right to acquire them later at the 
price origin all v paid, if such a course were decided upon. When a letter written by me to M. Capart, 
strongly urging him to put die unrolling into Dr. Ibscher's hands, ultimately reached him, some steps 
towards opening the manuscript had already been taken at Brussels. Photographs of the i at lie i unsatis¬ 
factory results were then sent to the Cairo Museum, where Dr. Cerny in his turn was consulted for 
a verdict. His judgement coincided with that given by Gunn and myself; there was nothing visible 
that could lead us to suppose that the contents would prove of superlative interest. Thereupon Cairo 
renounced its option to purchase, and M. Capart was free to make other arrangements. It has required 
months of patient labour on the part of Dr. Ibscher, carried on partly at my London house and partly 
in Berlin, to restore to the papyrus its present magnificent appearance; it has further required years 
of persevering study on my own part, in similarly favourable conditions, to recognize the document 
for what it is and thus to turn it into value; and for these purposes the authorities of the Brooklyn 
Museum have most generously supplied the funds out of the resources bequeathed by the family of 
the distinguished Egyptologist after whom the papyrus is named. It needed a high degree of faith to 
invest so large a sum of money in the acquisition of this papyrus, and in its unrolling, mounting, and 
publication, and other Egyptologists will be as grateful as I am that the Trustees decided to sponsor 
the undertaking. 

This is a suitable point at which to express my acknowledgements, but before doing so my readers 
must be apprised of a fact about which 1 may unintentionally have mystified them; the two rolls pur¬ 
chased by M. Capart turned out to be respectively the top and bottom halves of one and the same 
papyrus. To M. Capart my gratitude is due in the first instance. It is he who recognized the desirability 
of rescuing the papyrus from oblivion and of finding for it a safe and suitable resting-place. To the 
Trustees of the Brooklyn Museum I am equally indebted. Mr. Youiz was Director at the time when 
this publication was lirst mooted, and he strongly advocated it. mul obtained from his Trustees the 
very generous contribution required for its accomplishment. Mr. Laurancc Roberts, Mr, Youlz’s 
successor, has been no less helpful, and without hesitation undertook to counsel the Trustees to add 
a further amount for the making of the Plates of transcription. Mr. John D. Cooney, the present 
Curator of the Egyptian Department, has given incessant aid and encouragement, doubly welcome at 
a time when research has been far from easy. 

The scientific study of the papyrus has involved much co-operation. In the first place a warm tribute 
must be paid to the late Dr. Hugo Ibscher, the deeply regretted friend and constant helper without 
whose aid a very considerable part of my life-work would have been impossible. To those inclined to 
belittle the craftsmanship required for the preservation of papyri I would submit the considerations 
that scientific investigation would he sadly at a loss hut for the existence of the material upon which 
it is based, and that to achieve such results as Dr. ibscher again and again achieved is a feat which 
accords him a prominent place in the ranks of scientific men. In the Wilbour papyrus lie had no easy 
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tusk; the fabric is extremely brittle, crumbling at the least touch. Often the pages stuck together and 
were difficult to separate. It is necessary only to scan the Plates to realize what abundance of skill has 
been devoted to the unrolling and mounting. The manual labour of transcribing such a plethora of 
texts was a task which no one could contemplate without sinking of heart. Fortunately 1 had to hand 
an able and devoted henchman to whom much of that work could be entrusted. My procedure was 
lirst to study and myself to write out several columns of the recto and pages of the ver$o\ in the course 
of this initial step many of the most puzzling of the recurrent groups were successfully deciphered. 
Mr. R. O. Faulkner then proceeded with the transcription of the rest and performed his part with 
remarkable accuracy and success. It has, however, naturally been necessary to collate and re-collate 
Faulkner’s copies many times over, in the course of which many new readings have been obtained. 
Dr. Cerntf was kind enough to collate the whole of Text A, the best of his finds being the tiny ligature 
for 'aroura' and the sign a for ‘dry’ land. Complete indexes were next made to ensure that the 
names and titles should be rendered consistently throughout the projected translation. This constituted 
the last stage in the editorial side of the entire undertaking. The manual task of Englishing so many 
lines was a long one, and owes its fulfilment to the industry and skill of Faulkner, whose basis consisted 
of the present Commentary and of the aforementioned indexes. 

Meanwhile the Chiswick Press had been making preparations for the photographic Plates published 
in the folio volume, and this required not only all the skill in making collotypes of which that firm arc 
past-masters, but also very careful planning on the part of Mr. Butfield, its manager. It was found 
that as a rule a single Plate could carry the transcription of no more than two columns of Text A, and 
as the original had been mounted in sets of three or even four columns, the collotypes corresponding 
to the Plates of transcription frequently involved the joining together of more than one photograph. 
I lie difficulty of making these joins was enhanced by the fact that in many cases the original had 
stretched unequally. How ably Mr. Butfield and his assistants have coped with this problem may be 
seen from the collotypes themselves, where the points of junction are rarely visible. On the whole 
these collotypes are remarkably successful; if on the verso the red writing has often proved beyond the 
powers of the camera, this is little to be wondered at, since much of it is barely visible to the human 
eye. As regards the Plates of transcription, a very able collaborator was found in Mrs. Smither, who 
had been trained in the writing of hieroglyphs by Professor Gunn. The accuracy and neatness with 
which Mrs. Smither has written the autographed texts and notes are most remarkable, even when it 
is added that her husband Mr, P. C. Smither, the gifted young scholar whose recent death we deeply 
mourn, was good enough to check her results throughout. 

Oi the two Text volumes which will, it is hoped, appear in rapid succession, if not together, I must 
he pardoned it I attach greater importance to the Commentary than to the Translation. It must be 
clearly understood that with such a document the English rendering cannot but be strongly coloured 
by the editor’s conceptions, so that only to a limited extent must it be regarded as an independent 
witness by which those conceptions may be tested. In other words, everything turns upon the argu¬ 
ments adduced in the Commentary. Much of the phraseology of the original text is ambiguous and 
cannot be made intelligible without reasoned interpretation; a purely literal and servile rendering would 
cither be incomprehensible or else suggest conclusions that are certainly wrong. Enough was said in 
nay opening pages to show what a vast mass of interesting detail is to be gleaned from even a superficial 
study ol the papyrus. Its fundamental problems, however, are much more elusive. Again and again 
during the preparation of this volume I have realized my incompetence to deal with the fiscal problems 
here in the foreground, and I am keenly alive to the tentative nature of the suggestions put forward 
as my final results. In my difficulties I naturally turned to the papyrologists, to whom the economic 
matters here in question arc familiar ground, vast material being available from both Ptolemaic and 
Roman times. My appeal for help has been answered in the most generous way. I have before me 
long replies to a preliminary essay, which I caused to be typed and distributed, from Professor Heichcl- 
heini at Cambridge and Irom Professor A. C. Johnson of Princeton University, as well as from my 
Egyptological colleague Dr. J. Cerny. At Oxford I have had the advantage of talks with my friends 
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Dr I. C. Milne nod Professor Ust. and in .he latter case Mr. A. H. M. Jones, of All Souls verj help, 
fully participated. Other papyrologists who hate favoured me tv.th then counsel are Sir Harold Bell, 
Mademoiselle Breaux, and Mr. J. C. Skcat. If 1 have not benefited as much as 1 had hoped from the 
discussions with these scholars, all of them first-rate authorities in their own lines, it is partly because, 
■ts they would all agree. Pharaonic conditions were evidently very different from those of the later 
period and partly because it is only gradually that I have arrived at the facts I should have liked to 
nut before them. Without personal familiarity with the whole text, without even a provisional transla¬ 
tion to help them, above all without knowledge of the collateral material at Turin, Amiens, and else¬ 
where 1 with which I myself have only comparatively recently obtained an intimate acquaintance, my 
papyrological counsellors have been handicapped in a manner that made it wellnigh impossible for 
them to lighten my darkness on the main issues. 

With all its defects 2 here is my Commentary', the outcome of several years’ continuous study, the 
closing stages rendered difficult by the outbreak of the War, which for a time deprived me of access 
to the necessary reference books. If the achievement of the task has cost me much labour, it has also 
brought me much happiness, or at least much alleviation. The ready assistance I have received on 
every hand, from Faulkner who typed the whole, front Miss Broome who drew the maps, from my 
old friend and helper Battiscombe Gunn, as well as from my indefatigable friend the Printer to the 
University of Oxford, has had a greater power of encouragement than ever before; and the kindliness 
with which that assistance has been bestowed leaves me wondering that the co-operation so easy in 
our tiny microcosm of scholarship should have proved so difficult in the great world without. 

3 . External features 

The papyrus itself is thin and of fine quality. Exact measurement is rendered difficult by the lacunae 
at the beginning, but assuming the first leaf to have been of the same breadth as the rest, the total 
length will have been about 10-33 metres. This length is made up of forty'-three leaves, complete and 
incomplete, each 42 cm. in height and over 26 cm. in breadth. The first join occurs 13 cm. from the 
present right-hand edge, and we may conjecture that only one fold has entirely disappeared. The 
subsequent joins, very neatly executed, as befitted an official document of high importance, follow one 
another at regular intervals of from 23 to 25 cm., the right-hand leaf always overlying its neighbour 
on the left. To this statement concerning the distance between the joins there are some exceptions, 
but consideration of these is best postponed for the moment. 

The main text, here whenever necessary styled Text A, occupies the whole of the recto, i.e. the side 
on which the horizontal fibres are uppermost, as well as nearly one-third of the verso. It seems certain 
that the first column of which fragments arc still extant was also the first when the manuscript was 
complete, tor a free space of 5 cm. is still seen before that column, whereas the distances between the 
other columns near the beginning are exceedingly small. This inference is confirmed by Text B, if 
1 am justified in my supposition (below, p. 6) that we possess part of the very first line of that text. 
The recto provides room for 81 columns in all, the last of them (PI. 39) running up to within 6 cm. 
of the inner margin. The continuation (Pis. 40-9) doubles back upon the versa in the direction of the 
beginning, and may have concluded in col. 102 or 103. After col. toi, however, all has been washed 
out, and only a few signs are still legible; these are transcribed in PI. 73 iA). It is clear from the 
contents that at the bottom ol col. 101 we are not far trom the end of the text, or at all events from 
the end ot a complete section ot it. In Text A the number of lines to the column varies slightly, partly' 
through variation in the size of the writing, but partly because of the spaces left between the paragraphs. 
Columns 52 and 77 possess as many as 56 lines apiece, but this is exceptional; otherwise the highest 

This material has now been translated and discussed in my 1 ^Thc circumstances of the times must be my excuse for any 
amide Rmtit'iiiiJt Texts refuting the Tuxtiiton arid Transport 0/ errors there limy be in my references unil for other jncun* 


Corn in JEA, XXYlt* 19 1L An important additional document 
is dealt with below in die Postscript to thU volume. Nearly oil 
these illustrative texts wilt he published in transcription in my 
work entitled Hamessufe Administrative Texts, 


sistencies. In correcting the proofs 1 have hnd to proceed 
somewhat mechanically* fur it would have been ton time-robbing 
to have steeped myself once nijuin in the demit* uf u very' complex 
undertaking. 
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number is 53 (cnl. 70), and in all there are only 19 cols, with 50 lines and over. The average is between 
44 and 45, and less than 10 complete columns have under 30 lines. 

The greater part of 'Text A is the work of a single highly competent scribe, who wrote the con¬ 
ventional formulas of his office exceedingly cursivcly, but took care that such vital details as figures,' 
place-names, and personal names should lie both accurate and legible. Our main difficulty in decipher¬ 
ment has, indeed, lain in the constantly recurring expressions and titles which could have caused no 
embarrassment to the scribe's official colleagues. Not until 1 . 20 of col. 68 do vve note the intervention 
of another hand, this still more cursive and abbreviated than that of the principal writer. Perhaps the 
lirst scribe was ill or ofT duty, since in 69, 1 he resumes his work and continues down to 72, 30. In 
72, 31 the second hand reasserts itself, but in 75, 1 the less slapdash amanuensis takes up his task 
afresh, and goes on steadily until within two lines of the bottom of col. 95. Then the second scribe 
finishes off the existing text. Both scribes use red ink for headings and sub-headings of paragraphs 
as well as for the more important numerals. 

To return to the question of the joins. Three of these, namely those after cols. 14, 43, and 64 
respectively, arc extremely clumsy and lacking in the efficient workmanship seen elsewhere. The 
natural deduction is that these joins were made, not by the original makers of the papyrus, but in 
the office of the scribes, who subsequently joined different lengths together to form a single roll greater 
than was normally supplied by the trade. I shall refer to such clumsy joins as ‘office joins’. That the 
explanation of them is as stated is indicated by the fact that the distances to the preceding join in 
the three cases are 13, 17, and 16 cm. respectively, instead of the normal 23 to 25 cm. It seems likely 
that when the scribe was approaching the end of his roll and felt anxious lest what remained might 
not suffice for another column, he cut off just enough to ensure there would be no undue space between 
the last column of this roll and the first column of the next. 2 He then gummed his two rolls together 
as best lie might before starting to write upon the new one. In the second of the three office joins 
another motive may have played a part, since a new section (see p. g below) begins at the top of 
col. 44, and the scribe may have wished to use a fresh roll for this. Consequently we have less reason 
to suppose that the join after col. 43 occurred in the last leaf of a roll than we have in the other two 
cases, where no new section begins in the column following. 

An alternative hypothesis to account for the office joins might he that our present papyrus formerly 
consisted of several separate rolls, which were gummed together only after the whole of Text A was 
complete. The presence of the word ‘fifth’ at the top of col. 44 and of the word ‘seventh* at the top 
of col. 65 might seem to lend colour to this hypothesis, since it is natural to explain these ordinal 
numbers as referring to some classification of the many papyri that must have existed in the office in 
question. 1 A lacuna at the top of col. 15 prevents 11s from knowing whether the roll that begins here 
was numbered ‘fourth’; the only roll-numberings now surviving in the Wilbour papyrus are the above- 
mentioned ‘fifth’ and ‘seventh’, and the absence of the ‘sixth’ is a mystery. Two objections stand in 
the way of the alternative hypothesis above suggested, the first of them conclusively proving that by 
the time Text A was completed the ‘seventh’ roll was already joined to its present predecessor. This 
first objection is the fact that col. 97 on the verso runs right over the office join between cols. 64 and 65 
on the recto, as may be seen by comparing PI. 47 with PI. 30. The second objection lies in the con¬ 
sideration that if Text A originally consisted of several separate rolls one would have expected the ends 
of the sections unfinished in cols. 14 and 64 to have been continued on the verso just behind those 
columns, in the same way that at the inner end of our papyrus col. St is continued on the verso by 
col. 82. From this it must be concluded that the scribe charged with the task of compiling Text A 


I here is some ambiguity only between the numerals for 
i and 5, both having a horizontal stroke at the lop which may 
be mu tie too long in the i and icio short in the 5, 

1 It will, however* be seen from the Hates that in each of 
these eases the interval is rather more than the normal* The 
scribe was evidently aware that his own joins ivcre hardly good 
enough to be written over* 


1 The only case known to me of whole papyri being numbered 
is in two magical roils in the Louvre of tiaile or Ptolemaic date 
published by Chunsinar, Rt:c. irav* t X tv, 10 If* Cardinals ore used 
for numbering pages in the them papyrus, and ordinal* serve 
the same purpose in (e.g*) the Cairo papyrus containing the 
demotic story’ of Sctnn. 



6 the wilbour papyrus 

nmicctcd it* completion on a single roll from the start, and when he reached the end of one roll as 
received from the makers, himself gummed on a fresh one. In other words I return to my original 

hypothesis, leaving the two roll-numberings unexplained. . , , 

The four rolls out of which the Wilbour papyrus has been put together now consist respectively of 
6 i - 12 and to leaves or parts of leaves, and it is possible they were delivered to the office by the 
makers in these dissimilar sizes. Negatively, we may say that the Wilbour papyrus affords no evidence 
for the theory that papyrus rolls were marketed in standard sizes, 1 though the height of leaf here 
employed appears to have been a very usual one.* 

To turn now to Text B. This lies wholly upon the verso and in all probability we still possess, on the 
hack of col. i of the recto, a tiny trace of its first, and several words of its second line. The twenty-five 
rather broad pages run right over the rough office joins between cols. 14-15 and 43-4 of Text A, and 
St is consequently evident that the papyrus had acquired its present very considerable length when 
Text II, which is obviously a later addition, was inscribed upon it. The severe losses which Text B, 
like Text A, has sustained at the beginning arc due to that part of the roll having lain on the outside 
when llie papyrus was left to slumber on through the centuries in some place unknown—we have no 
clue to the provenance. Text B runs up to within 27 cm. of col. 101 of Text A, which, as already 
explained, doubles back upon the verso in the direction of the beginning. The now blank space between 
the ends of the two texts is occupied by the none too well erased traces of one or more columns of A, 
hut before the final page of B is reached, we find slight traces of a third and possibly quite short text 
C, written the same way up as A and subsequently erased in its entirety. Traces of C are visible in 
1*1. 72 be neat li and beyond page 25 of B. One or two words are still legible, among them the word 

‘Hax 1 . 

Text B is an extensive list of Royal lands arranged under headings that name the officials responsible 
for their administration. These headings and the following line hegin with words written in red. Red 
is also employed for a number of figures and additional official memoranda written in an appallingly 
cursive and clumsy hand different from that of the main text. The latter is the work of a tolerably 
legible and efficient hand, the writing being a good deal larger than that of Text A. An average of 
30 lines goes to the page. Leaving out of account the damaged pages at the beginning, the pages with 
the largest number of lines are pp. 23 and 24, which have 36 lines apiece. Page 25 has only 24 lines 
on account of the spaces between the paragraphs, these growing shorter and shorter towards the end. 
It is probable that with the bottom of this page Text B is complete. 


1 Ii is possible that in Rnmcssklc times, as in the lime of 
Pliny, the standard roll consisted of 20 sheets or leaves; see the 
entry* in the Mtdmel Hnhu Calendar (PI. 150, l. 54S) quoted by 
Nelson, Work in Western Thebes 1931-33 (Ur, ftuL Commutt,, 
No* iH)» p* s** 

1 See Mflller, Hieratische PaUiograpfde t n, p. 5* who stoics 
that the height varies between 37 und 43 cm,, and the breadth 


between 40 ami 4S cm. It is difficult 10 bring the breadth of the 
leaves of the Wilbour (25-6 cm*) into relationship with these 
figures. In both height and breadth of leaf the Wilbour agrees 
closely with the Will of Nnunakhte of the same reign in my 
possession; see Cemy's edition in JEA, XXXI, a footnote to which 
shows that 4- _ 4 cm* was (he usual height of the tallest non- 
lirersiry papyri, literary and religious ones being of lesser height* 



PART I 


TEXT A 


See Plates i, top; 2-49; 73 <a> 



CHAPTER I 

COMMENTARY ON TEXT A 


I. The general plan 

Text A records the measurement and assessment of a large number..qf,fields in Middle Egyp t. The 
survey started somewhere to the north of Crocodilopolis (Mcdlnet el-Fayyum) and may have ended 
near Tihna, only a little short of the important modern town of El-Minyah. Thus the distance covered 
may have been between 85 and 95 miles, or upwards of 140 kilometres. The results obtained by the 
assessors arc set forth in stereotyped form. Rubricized single lines beginning with 'Measurement 
(made) at . . or 'Measurement (made) to the north (south, etc.) of . . .’ are followed by other lines 
each giving details about some individual plot in the locality in question; these details sometimes include 
name and occupation of the holder of the plot, and always state its size together with its assessment 
(if any) in terms of corn. The main interruptions in this uniform scheme are provided by the headings 
of sections and paragraphs and by occasional single lines devoted to what I shall call posh- entries. r >■<.< 
Though the field-work of the surveyors must necessarily have proceeded in topographical sequence, 
its results are arranged otherwise in the papyrus, being subsumed under the heads of a large number 
of land-owning institutions, mainly temples, but also others, including the Crown. Thus every field 
is recorded in connexion with its ground-landlord, and Text A resembles a ledger more than a normal 
cadastral survey. The land-owning institutions, indicated in headings that occupy one, two, or three 
lines apiece, have caused the entire text to be divided up into about 280 paragraphs, of which a Synopsis 
is given below (pp. 124-57), This does not mean, however, that as many as 280 land-owning institutions 
are mentioned. For two reasons the number is far smaller. In the first place the administration of the 
land belonging to the larger temples proves to have been entrusted to a number of different officials, 
each responsible for a particular ‘administrative domain’ (^M £, rmnyt).* To each of these ‘domains’ 
a separate paragraph is assigned. See, for example, the Synopsis under §§ 64-S, where five consecutive 
paragraphs are devoted to the great temple of Ramesses III at Mcdlnet Habu. Rut, in the second place, 
Text A possesses also a wider basis of classification, falling into four sections, under each of which the 
same land-owning institution may in theory occur. In point of fact the temple of Mcdlnet Habu is 
found, not only in §§ 64-8 of Section II, but also in §§ 127-38 of Section III and further in §§ 220-30 
of Section IV. To explain this, wc must for the moment leave discussion of the paragraphs and turn 
our attention to the division into sections. 


2. The four sections 

The beginning of Section I is lost, and it is clear for reasons to be given hereafter 2 that a good half 
of it can never have stood in the Wilbour papyrus, but must have been contained in another roll. Each 
of the remaining three sections begins with a date and an identical formula. 3 It will suffice to quote 
the heading of Section II: 

A car 4, [second month of the Inundation season], day 15 to day 20, making six days, assessment made by—— 

Section III comprises the assessments made from day 21 to day 28 of the same month, and Section IV 
those from its 29th day to the first day of the third month, Wc may conclude, therefore, that the 
Wilbour papyrus, together with the papyrus that gave the first half of Section I, will have recorded, 
in four distinct blocks, the results of measurements and assessments completed in a consecutive period 
of about twenty-three days. It now becomes evident that the reason why one and the same temple is 
found in several different sections is that the compiler took separately all the returns of each brie! span 

1 For this word aec further below, p* and filso Appendix 1 Suction II, sec 2i, 16; Section III, sec 44, 1 ; Section l\ t 

A, i ( below, pp. iio-i 1. ace 75, 1. Translations of these section-heading* will be found 

1 See below, p. in the Synopsis before §§ $l , 1 iy» -08 respectively. 
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of assessment days and clarified these returns inS,itU - 

tinna without waiting for the assessments of the whole period ol da>s to he rcccn ca. 

Sme Bhls are required to explain the seelion-headutg translated abuve 1 he re.pt is that of 
Hamla V circa .. 50 Lc. This is proved by certain examples oi double-entry book-keepmg ... whtdt 
. Zt called in the one place '.he Mansion of Millions of \ enrs of Rahnesse-Amenlnkhopshef- 
corresponds to '.he Mansion of Pharaoh' in the other.' In tests of Ramess.de times no less 
Z later ones. !he terra 'Pharaoh' regularly refers to the living king,’ and tins, accordingly, fixes the 
eien \s regards the month named, non-Egyp.ological readers need to be reminded that the seasons 
of the civil year raving to the error of reckoning the year as of 365 days instead of 365}, in course of 
lime occurred far outside their proper place, so that the second month of the Inundation season by 

.. necessarily coincided with the second month after the beginning ot the rise of the Nile. 

Dr Curin' has kindly calculated lor me, using the familiar chronological data, that if the fourth \e:ir 
of Harnesses V following Breasted, fell in 1158 n.c., the fifteenth day of the second month of the 
Inundation season will have been the 23rd of July, i.e. just before the rise of the water began to make 
itself felt. It seems difficult to conceive of a less suitable time for a land-survey, and the pictuics of 
land-measurement in the Theban tombs show this being carried out at the moment when the crops 
were ripe/ which would have been in April or at latest in the early days of May. An interesting Twelfth 
Dynasty record of field-measurement recently published by P. C. Smither refers to a date somewhere 
about the 1 gth of January, which, while disagreeing with the Theban pictures, indicates a season not un¬ 
suitable for the operation.-* In matters of astronomical chronology 1 must confess myself incompetent to 
offer any serious opinion, but I must ask students to consider the difficulty which the Wilbour papyrus 
here raises; some entries will be quoted later (p. 70) which seem to indicate that the survey cannot, at the 
very earliest, have taken place until the Inundation had subsided and its tcsults had been ascertained. 
One way out of the difficulty is, of course, to suppose that though the assessments were made in July, 
,. the measurements that served as their basis were made some months earlier. How far this can be recon¬ 
ciled with the division of our text into four sections is, however, a question that must be left to others. 

It will be noted that the names of the officials who made the assessment !t) s arc not written 

out, but arc represented by the sign which was used by the Egyptians ot the New Kingdom to convey 
the signification ‘ditto 1 . Probably the habit of the office to which the scribe belonged was to omit the 
tedious repetition of the titles and names of the officials concerned, but we are the sufferers by this 
bureaucratic omission. It can, however, barely be doubted that the assessing staff were headed bv the 
‘Chief Taxing-master' _“ij), who is referred to several times in the papyrus without men¬ 

tion of his name. 6 Unfortunately the implications of the verb st ‘to assess’ are not well enough estab¬ 
lished to be of much help for the interpretation of the present document. 


3 . The headings and sub-headings of the paragraphs 

Wc must now resume our discussion of the paragraphs, and the task here is to review in a broad 
perspective the headings translated and discussed in detail in the Synopsis below, pp. 124-57. Thence 
it will be seen that each of the three complete sections begins with the great temple of A men-Re' at 
Karnak (§§ 51. 117, 208), in close connexion with which are mentioned also the famous addition made 

1 See iti § 58 (as, 21) the corresponding entries 25, 26 = 38, the term always refers to the reigning Pharaoh; see (e.g.) p. 16 

38 ; 26,4-3 = 34i 20; in § 214 (76, 27) sec 76, 34 = 83, 22; 76, 37 = in reference to § 235, 

85, 42-3. These are only four correspondences out of many, 1 See the scenes from four Theban tombs reproduced and 
Some are found* too, in connexion with §5 122-3, where, contrary admirably commented on by S. Berger in op. at,* xx, 54-6, 
to the rule established by Schuctkl, Die Listen ties grofien * P t Horageh 3, sec op. eit u XXVI t, 76. 

Papyrus Hamit, p* 17, the name of the same Theban funerary * In my commentary on IK Cti, Beatty F, rt, 7, 1 2-S, 6 (see 

temple of Harnesses V is written with the premmat Usima*rti*- litWat, Pap. Brit. Mus.* Ill, Text, p. 48, n* 8), I realised that the 
skhcpcrtnre' (45, 40)* Fur the double-entry book-keeping here tvord it had something to do with taxes, but failed to grasp that 
referred in sec below, pp. 58. 72 IT. and hnnlly pp, nij ft, this verb means properly to "assess* the amount. That meaning 

1 No belter example can be quoted than one from the Turin emerges clearly from the Wilbour papyrus, find other impor- 
papyrus containing accusations against a priest of Elephantine; tnnt passages bearing upon the problem are translated below' on 

see my new translation of the relevant passage in JEA* xx vn, 60-1. p. 57; see too the example in my article JEA* xxvn, b&. 

There seem, however, to be some exceptions to the rule that * See in the Synopsis under § 200, 







THE PARAGRAPH-HEADINGS „ 

to it l.w Harnesses II (§ 117)* •* small chapel hitherto unknown of Ti ( o, the consort of Amenophis II 
(§ 57 )' the temple of Mflt of Ashru at the south end of the great complex of sacred buildings (§ 213). 
All these Were separate administrative entities possessing lands within the stretch of country covered 
by the surveyors of the Wilbour papyrus. In the placing of the temple of Amen-Re< at the head of 
the sections we encounter for the first time the close parallelism of arrangement with the enumeration 
of the benefactions of Ramcsscs III that has come down to us in the celebrated Harris papyrus. 1 In 
both documents Thebes, Heliopolis, and Memphis are dealt with in that order, after which are listed 
a number of smaller temples which likewise had considerable possessions. It was not in the Egyptian 
temperament to be consistent or rigidly systematic,'and the Wilbour reveals a certain number of mis¬ 
placed paragraphs, but these exceptions are not of sufficient consequence to conceal or to set in doubt 
the general scheme. Thus in Section III there are four (§§ 140-3) and in Section IV there are two 
(§§ 2 34“5) possibly extraneous headings intercalated between the Theban and the Hcliopolitan series 
of temples, anti other similar inconsistencies are noted in the Synopsis as they occur. In particular, 
it is only in Section I that the smaller temples follow quite immediately after those of the three great 
capitals. We shall see that the land-owning institutions which provided the Wilbour papyrus with its 
paragraph-headings are by no means only temples, and the intercalated paragraphs above referred to 
belong mostly to institutions of other kinds, these, however, usually occupying the later parts of all 
the sections. For instance, at the very end of Sections I, II, and III are paragraphs devoted to the 
/mW-lands and khato- lands of Pharaoh in the charge of different officials, and it seems almost certain 
that the erased conclusion of Section IV (see above, p. 4) terminated in the same way. 

A conclusion of importance to be deduced from this general scheme is that Section I is far from 
complete, since its first paragraphs belong to the Memphite temples. But since, on the other hand, 1 
we have found reason for thinking that the column of Text A numbered col. t in this edition was the 
actual first, column of that text (see p. 4), it appears to follow that the first half of Section I must 
havi, been contained in another roll, so that we must conceive of the Wilbour papyrus as merely one 
volume out of a series of similar administrative records. 

To find the great temple of Karnak playing a prominent part as a separate land-possessing institution 
even as far north as the neighbourhood of Heracteopolis is of considerable interest, since Breasted 2 
evolved the theory that in the reign of Ramesses III the possessions and administration of Karnak were 
merged into those of that king s own temple at Med met Habu. This inference from the data of the 
Harris papyrus was indeed questioned a few years ago by Schaedel, but the evidence adduced in his 
brilliant essay was somewhat slender, and it is valuable to be able to reinforce it with new material.-* 
The other Theban temples mentioned in the Wilbour follow one another in chronological order back¬ 
wards, beginning with the ‘Mansion’ of Ramesses V (§ 5 S ),* then that of Ramesses IV (§ 60), then 
Mcdmet Habu (Ramesses III, §64) and the Ramesseum (Ramesses II, §69), and finally the ‘House’ 
(trai pr) of Haremhab (§ 70) and one also which may have been a foundation of Tuthmosis II, unless 
the royal name is to be emended into that of Amenophis II (§ 75). Those among these temples which 
are styled Mansion ([J^ Ijui) were undoubtedly funerary temples lying along the fringe of the Western 
desert, but the location ot the other two is less certain. It is interesting to find the same chronological 
arrangement temples carried out in the Amiens papyrus recently published by me. 5 

1 he fact that in the reign of Ramesses V so many funerary foundations of earlier kings were still 
alive at 1 hebes and had separate administrations of their own is something of a surprise. Only a few 
years ago it could reasonably be questioned 6 whether the temple of Ramesses III at McdTnct Habu 


^ * Now nccebsihli* in the convenient transcription by W, 
Enchsen in the Bibliotheca Acgyptiuta of the Fondathn Heine 
Elisabeth* For a complete translation see J. II, Breasted, Ancient 
Records, §•§ 151-412, Valuable improvements in interprota- 
tion in Scliiwclel, op. ciL\ see too my rcmurka JEA, XXV n, 72 f. 

1 Breasted, op. at., tv, § itto* 

, J ^ or *1 criticisms of lireiistcd s position see his op, 

cif.* 17 ff. 

In each case only the first mention is given. The other 


occurrences con be found by reference to the Synopsis under 
that number. 

s Stt my Rantrsridt Administrative Documents, pp. 1-13, The 
point here mentioned ia discussed in my commentary on the 
Amiens papyrus, JEA t xxvn, 43-4. 

b See Nelson, Work in Western Thebes (On Inst , 

Cotnmim*, No. i8) t p, 45, elaborating an idea put forth, though 
on erroneous grounds, in Breasted, op. cit. t tv, §$ 158 fll, especi¬ 
ally $ t?7* 



had not absorbed at lc “* 1 * ^ ph^oh for whom Ramesses III showed the greatest regard. Some support 
foHhMhc^ «iH be found in fuel, ro be « forth s, a later stage.' Nevertheless the Wilhonr papyrus 

r Tm 1 , 1 T no, “n 8 "ostitotions. What is note proved to be true of Thebe, 
lo as we shall see. of Heliopolis and Memphis, if in a lesser degree; and the Amtens papyrus 
ins mentioned indicates that various subsidiary foundations wthtn the prsc.no s of the temple of 
K-iruak these indeed going back to the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, st,II enjoyed a relative 
aiitonotm in the .'riddle of'the Twentieth. How far the evidence of the Wilber papyrus can be unfixed 
In a negative sense is doubtful, but it is perhaps legitimate to argue that, if the funerary temples 
of kings ns great as Tuthmosis III and Amcnophis 111 had been still able to maintain then cults, 
one might have expected to find fields belonging to them within the region here surveyed and 

Thc Heliopolitan temples of the Wilbour papyrus, i.e. those which from their position therein have 
to be reckoned as belonging to the 'Estate of Ref’, arc six in number, or seven if we count an institution 
(§ 7 fi) qualified by less pretentious an appellation than that of ‘House’ {pr) or ‘Mansion’ {htvt). Strangely 
enough, three of the larger establishments were not situated in Heliopolis itself, but were dependencies 
at a greater or smaller distance from the city. To take thc metropolitan temples first, by far the most 
important was the ‘House of ReM larakhti’ (§ 144), no doubt the oldest and the most deeply venerated 
of all the Hcliopolitan fanes; it is mentioned also in the Harris papyrus and elsewhere, and was under 
the direct care of the High-priest of the sun-god there known as thc ‘Greatest of Seers’ (ter mm). 
There were also temples built by Ramesses II (§76) and by Mencptah (§79) respectively; allusions 
to the former of these have been noted in other texts, but thc latter is new to us. The Wilbour papyrus 
makes no reference to thc perhaps relatively insignificant shrine of Atum in which the Ethiopian con¬ 
queror Phankhy hurned incense, nor yet to thc Chapel of Hathor Nebhotep mentioned on the Turin 
slate tablet.- Of the temples outside the city named in our papyrus probably thc largest and richest 
was that which served as cult-centre for a colony of settlers bearing the name ‘Those of thc Mansion 
of Ra<messe-hck-On in the House of Re' north of Heliopolis’ (§77); this foundation of Ramesses III 
is doubtless that of which important remains have been discovered at Tell el-Yahudlyah 18 km. north 
of the city, and which acquires a new interest because its name is twice in the papyrus abbreviated to 
Na-t-lio, i.c. ‘Those of the Mansion’, obviously thc true etymology of the Greek place-name Natho, 
though it is highly questionable whether the Natho of the Wilbour is identical with that of Herodotus. 3 
In Section IV a paragraph (§ 238) is devoted to the House of the Nile-god Ha c py. ‘Father of the Gods', 
mentioned as Hcliopolitan likewise in thc Harris papyrus; the site of this has been found at Atar 
en-Naby, on the east bank 2 km. south of Old Cairo. More problematical is a ‘Mansion of Ra'mcsse- 
miamun, Beloved like Re ( ’ (§ 237), since it is only in a round-about way and not with perfect certainty 
that we are impelled to seek its location somewhere in the neighbourhood of ICom Medinct Ghurab, 
more familiar under the name of Gurob, near thc entrance to the Fayyum; mention of this temple is 
made on a very fragmentary sheet of papyrus found on that ancient site, 4 * and the Abydus stela of 
a Semite whose Egyptian name was Ratmessempiamun, ;i king’s butler who lived under Meneptah,* 
speaks of him as a native or a resident of ‘Ra'messe-miamun, Beloved like Ri 3 ( ’; it can hardly be a mere 
coincidence that another stela of the same man was discovered by Loat actually at Kom Med met 
Ghurab. 6 
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of the wealth of the neighbouring Ramesseum, a great sanctuary barely 


a century 


1 S tc under 5 69 in the Synopsis of Text A. 

s On these anti thc tcmple-sitc of McliopoUs na a whole sec 
thc valuable article by H. Ricke, ZAS t LXXt, 111 IT. 

J See below in the Synopsis under § 77, 

4 See my Ramasulc Administrative Documcnti, 28, 2, 7, 

i In thc Cairo Museum; sec Marietta, Abytioj, It, 1 * 1 . G 
photograph, Ann. Sm'. t XL r PL 8 ; Rowe (/cr* rib* p. 45) 
wrong m saying that tins high oFRciul there worships Meneptah; 

he worships Osiris, and the adjacent cartouches merely indicate 


the reign in winch he lived. The birthplace of this man scenm 
given in two different forms, an Egyptian form introduced by 
p*u and a Semitic form introduced by n ; or in the former the 
place of residence and the latter the place of origin? These 
indications are quoted by Grapow, ZAS. uocur, 53, but he 
taken Ri^mcssc-miurnQn-mer-mi-Re^ not na a place-name* hut 
as ihc nnme of our official's father, 

11 Loat, Gtirolt {bound up with Murray, Saqqam Almttibas, 
Part J) t PI* xv, No* 2. 
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The Memphite series comprises seven sanctuaries, headed by the oldest temple of all, that of ‘Ptah, 
the Great, South of His Walt, lord of 'AnkhtowC’ (§ So). A common epithet of Ptah was ‘He who is 
upon the Great Scat’, 1 * and with this is obviously connected the land-owning institution prominently 
recorded by the Wilbour papyrus under the heading ‘Great Seat of Ra'messc-miamun in the House 
of Ptah’ (§ 3 a). In this name wc seem to detect the echo of a ceremony in which the reigning king 
took his seat upon the throne of Ptah, though for such a rite there is no explicit documentary evidence. 
The Rosetta stone reveals the fact that the Ptolemies were crowned in Memphis, but we have but tittle 
testimony to justify us in assuming the same place for the coronations of earlier periods. It was already 
known, however, that the commemorative Royal festival known as the Serf-festival, or at least some 
part of it, was celebrated at Memphis (P. Harris , 49, 10), and for that fact our paragraph-headings 
afford new testimony. Three times we find, always among the Memphite temples, a ‘House of 
Ra'messe-miamiin, Repeater of .Serf-Festivals in the House of Re< ,J (see Syn., § 83). and closely associated 
with this we must probably regard the ‘Mansions of Festival’ named in § 189, since a similar term 
occurs in various places. Perhaps most informative of all, in spite of its late date, is a passage quoted 
by Sethe from the stela of a High-priest of Memphis who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Auletes: 'It 
was I who placed the Uraeus-collar over the head of the King on the day of Uniting the Two Lands 
and who performed for him all the rites of the Mansions of the Serf-festival.’ 3 So, too, in the Harris 
papyrus (49, 12) Ramesscs III says to Ptah: ‘I restored thy temple and the Mansions of Serf-festival 
which had fallen into ruin long ago under former kings.’ 4 * Two more temples of Ramesses II at Memphis 
are doubtless to be distinguished from one another (see Syn., § 82), one of them bearing the epithet 
‘Beloved like Ptah’ (cf. the similar epithet of a Heliopolitan temple above) and the other described 
simply as ‘in the House of Ptah’ {§ 149). Finally,* the Memphite series of the Wilbour papyrus also 
includes what is probably the well-known temple of Meneptah of which Professor Fisher, working 
for the University of Pennsylvania, some years ago laid bare considerable portions, as well as another 
called ‘Mansion’ and not ‘House’; see Syn., §§ 232. 240. 6 

Coming now to the smaller temples, we again find a remarkable resemblance between the Wilbour 
and the Harris papyrus, inasmuch as both enumerate these temples in geographical order from south 
to north. In the Wilbour the tact is less evident for several reasons. In the first place there are a number 
of small sanctuaries of which the localization can be ascertained only inferentially and inexactly. In 
the second place the temples are distributed among the four sections, and though within these the order 
seems clearly to be from south to north, the same temples do not occur in all, and the sequence does 
not stand forth as conspicuously as in the Harris papyrus. And lastly, there are a few exceptions to 
the generalization here made. It has seemed that the best way of demonstrating the south-to-north 
order is to present the better-known ot the temple-sites in the form of a Table, with the paragraph 
numbers of Text A attached to them. The sites are placed in the geographical order given by the 


1 c.0. Harrit, 44. 3, cf. 46, 6. Ptttlj is not the only pod who 
receives this title, but it is accorded to him with greater regularity 
them to others. On the famous Sabucfin stone in the British 
Museum (No, 135*, see Porter and Moss, Bibliography, 111,236) 
'Ptah upon the Great Seat' is the mime given to the curliest form 
in which Ptah emerged, prior even to his forms us Nun and 
Naunei, the primaeval Occrm-deitiea who were the father ami 
mother of A turn. Unhappily this passage throws hut little 
light upon the nature of the Great Seat in question, unless we 
assume that it wps the sucrcd place where Tiwjenen first ap¬ 
peared* the latest commentator (H, Junking Die Goitertehrevon 
Memphis, in Abhrindluiigen Berlin, 1939, especially pp. 24-5) has 
but little to say on this subject. Fora phrase definitely ullociu- 

ing the Great Seat to Memphis see Prac* S.B.sL t XXXV, 170, 
fn bulb cases where the Final adjunct appears the sign for 
Rt* is imperfectly preserved, but to rend Ptah is impossible, 

3 Sethe,, Untrrsuchungcn, ttr, 135. On the ^-festival at 

Memphis see further JEA, \\ iqz flf, 

* xxxix, 85, Breasted called attention to a ushnhti- 

figurc in die Leyden Museum (Pgi) p the owner of which was 


the "overseer of works in the Mansions of ^-fcitivnt and in 
the palace of the King’s Mouse’, See further, on these buildings, 

Von lbs sing it Kccs, Uliter such ungen . Rt-HciHgtum det 

Rathures , i, pp. 13 fT, A block of the reign of Ramesses JJ 
found at Tanis (Monlet, Tanis, cd. Payot, p, 83, Fig, 17; cf also 
a bronze vessel, Mon. Pioi , 1941, p. 31, Fig. 4, No. 390) records 
his having built a great temple 'to the north of die Mansions of 
Jubilee’, and from this I have argued, JEA t xxx, Go, that 
Harnesses II celebrated at least one of his Jubilees at Tania 
(i.c. ri-Ra ( messe), as did also Ramesses III, For these Festival 
Mansions in general see also op. cif. 27 IT. 

5 The temple culled ’I louse of Amttn of the Beautiful Foreland 
in Memphis 1 is placed among the smaller temples, and therefore 
was doubtless not in Memphis itself. See (he Synopsis under5103. 

* In a puWx-eiury (Type A) of Section I (16, 37) reference is 
made to "the foreland j (certainly not "wine-jar ru.md') 

of Binert^ (i.c, Meneptah) in the House of Ptah', and, according 
to alt analog}', this must have been a field-owning institution 
and must have had a paragraph of its own in the lost part of 
that section. 



COMMENTARY ON TEXT A 

„ , mt i .] 1C Goldniacheff Onomasticon, which arc themselves quoted 

J 4.1 1 4 V* ■ 1 m m 


~l »rtodSi - vindicated, and how for it I. illusory.- Mop 1 (fclbwfag 
n m) will be found useful aa a supplement to the ruble. 

P ' |f the parafirapl. numbers in Table I are carefully cammed. ,t wtll be seen that only m a very 

-a. *.* .1 ...esL i. .t/.Klrll ,,nH UPfA f f K t* t I * 1 IT 1 I * ^ Q. 1 t 1f7 J 1 1 I f t t/l. ■*! 


nut l0 belong to Spermeru after all, and not to Su. But in any case there would be nothing very- 
surprising if irregularities occurred here, for the towns named in Section I either belong to or are near 
the Fay yum a tract of country where the natural sequence is not nearly as obvious as in the ribbon-like 
Nile Valley. In this respect the Fayyum resembles the Delta, and it is well known that in the nomc- 
iists the nomes of Lower Egypt do not present the same consistent pattern as those of Upper Egypt, 
and similarly in the Delta towns of the GoltSnischeff Onomasticon it is difficult to find any logical 

order at all. _ 

Thus the south-to-north sequence of the smaller temples in Text y 

tion. For Egyptian geography this fact is of considerable importance as enabling us to determine 
relatively and approximately the location of a number of temples and place-names not occurring outside 
the papyrus. Thus in Section I the Chapel of Ainun 'who hears from afar’ (§ 23) is likely to have been 
situated at no great distance from She, i.e. in the neighbourhood of Korn McdTnet GhurabA In 
Section II the towns or villages of Ope (§ 96), T-vvah-Tjayef (§ 97), 3 N-'awe-n-p-nutc (§ 98},Pi-Wayna 
(§ 99), and that containing a sanctuary of Thoeris (§ 102) may be inferred to have lain northwards of 
Spermeru (§ 92) in that order, and the position of T-wah-Tjayef is confirmed by the place given to it 
in Section III (§ 170), immediately after the temples belonging to Spermeru (§§ 163-9). Jn the last ’ 
named section the town of Sharope (§ 173) is separated by only one entry from those (§§ 170-1) belonging 
to T-wah-Tjayef, but the intrusive entry (§ 172) is of a kind that makes it uncertain whether we ought 
to draw any conclusion with regard to that town. 

The geographical problems presented by the smaller temples will be discussed in greater detail 
farther on, and for the moment the rough indications given above will suffice. Each of these temples is 
regularly described as ‘the House’ (m pr) of such and such a deity, the gods and goddesses in question 
being Am fin with various epithets (§§ 23. 24. 30. 96. 97. 98. 103. 161. 170. 173. 253. 270), 'Anti (§ 265), 
Arsaphes (§§ 4. S. 9), Bata (§§ 91. 160. 268), the Divine Ennead (§ 25), HathOr (§§ 264. 2C7), Har-Min* 
and Isis (§ 157), Isis alone (§§ 19. 34), Mont (§§62. 249), Nephthys as the consort of Seth (§§ 28. 94. 
168), Osiris (§§ n. 87. 250), Sebk-Re' (§§ 159. 254), Suchus (§§ 12. 20. 21. 261), Thoth (§§89. 90. 140. 
252), Thoeris (§102), besides the deified king Kha t kaure f Scsostris III (§36). Excluded from this 
enumeration arc Ha'py (§ 238)'* and Onuris (§ 186), 7 who are named outside the geographically arranged 
series, and Re'-Harakhti, whose special type of sanctuary is to be mentioned shortly, nor have I included 


1 See, tixi f the more comprehensive Tables bi the end of 
the Plate- volume of my Aneiait Egyptian Ommatiica* 

31 The templet named in 34-b he outside the sequence of 
smaller temples, so that m> inference with regard to their 
position can safely be drawn. 

* Or 'The Village of Tjaycf\ 

1 Or, translated, "The Houses of die Clod". 

1 Gauthier, Frrsontttl dtt Jieit Min, p* 17, finding on a Vatican 
stela (No, ii8c - Maructhi, Musea rgtsio t pp, 129 JT + ) its owner 

named os First prophet of ii jfl b l l o * r *Kbr1y concluded 
(hut Min-Horus and l^is uf FkKmim should be understood, 
since if 0 triad hud been intended the name of Horn* would 
have followed that of Isis instead of preceding it; the Hume order 


is found J\ Harris, 61 ,ti, S (Cnptus), n (Fkhmim). Gauthier 
might hove quoted the IIigh-pricsts of Min pnd Isis mentioned 
on his preceding page, since these ignore Homs as being 
identical with Min* The combination Min-ynr-nakht 

is well known, see .Selim Hiusnn, llymnts, p. 149. The position 
of Hums before Min here provides an alternative form of this 
fusion of two gmJu, Conclusive evidence of dial fusion is found 
in Cairo 589 — liurchardt, Stafuen, n, p. 144, a simuc of Dvn. 
XVIII, where offering is addressed ti> ^ *^-^3 J 

'Har-Min oT Coptus mid Jsis the god’s mother'; Harm in is 
aUn a common personal name i Ranke, Agypl. Ptrmmnttnttiftt, 
2 4 ^i -0)1 which is found nUrt in Greek 11s ,'lp/uiK, £^urit, 

u Sec above, p. 12. ? See p. 15, n T 2, 
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TABLE I. TEMPLE SITES 

Note Mint [tliicc-names wilbin »c|u:irv brackets [] arc not actually mentioned in the text, but arc 
certain deductions from the names of the deity or deities, or from ruber data. 

In one or two eases names of deities are substituted for place-names, when the town of the cult is 
unknown; such names are placed in (). 

Under the headings of the I [arris papyrus and the GolenischelT Otiomasticon vertical dots are placed 
between those place-names which arc separated from one another by others. The names in the 
Onomnstictm are here accorded the numbers assigned to them in the Commentary on that document 
in my Ancient Egyptian Otiomasiica. 



Suctions oe f\ WtmouH 



Got. On., 

4> >5~5. 8 

1 

11 

III 

if IV 

l* T Hakims, 61, a. H 


1 

A by d us, f 87 

[CnptusI, § 157* 

Abydua, § *58 

| l lctmonthis, § 249 

Abydus, f 250 1 

* * iM — - — - j_! - - H j 

Coptus, rt* 8 

9 

« 

f 

a 

■ 

£ 

Hermomhis (332) 

t 

i 

C^ptus (34*) 

m 

■ 

■ 

k 

Abydua (350) 


Kn-UdmA^miatnikn , 

1 * 

lIcnnopoMs, § 252 

- 9> 

Hennopalb, b, 3 

■c 

b 

Hennopoli* (377) 


f V 

P-Wadjoi. § yo 

1 

1 a> 

» * 

P-Wadjot, 4 * * ft, 8 

Bi-Wndjoi (380) 

1 


' 

Suku, § or 

I 

Aniishuna, § 159 

* « 

h + 

* ■ 

Saku, § 160 

(Amun Mui-Khunt), 

Ashiina, § 254 
Mcn<onkh f § 262 
( Akhwcy, § 264* 

* ■ 

Solid. $ 268 

(AmQn Mui-Khanr), 
b t f) 

Anushu, ft, to 

■ ■■ 

m m 

blardai, b t 11 

■- A 

K 

Pi-Mui (383) 

■ 9 

Menfonkh (384) 

fhirJiii fjSj) 

SitkO (386) 

■i 

f? § 2.8, see bdovv] h , 

Spcntieru, § 02 

Spermcru, § 163 

A ft 

Spermcru, ft t 12 

■■ 

B 

Spcrmcru (388) 

Hcruelcopolis, jj 4 

* * 

R V 

« # 

Hcruclcopnlb* ft, 13 

I lemcleopolb 

[(Gains Khum^AruJJ, § u 7 

* #■ 

m ■ 

■ T 

* B 

{389) 

+ * 

She, §§ 24. 26 

* 4 

V ■§■ 

4 1 

* * 

She (390) 

Hama, § 25 

4 * 

V I 

1 4 

* ■ 

Rohana (301) 

Kd-n-honth i.e. Cl>Uhun, 

-a a 

a- ff 

a * 

* 


§ 

(Sudiu* the Shedtite), lc, 

a a 

m- m 

9 • 

(Suchus the Shedtitc), 


C'ruvtMliltjpnlif;, § 12 
{Su ?], } i»*‘ 

iH a 

m * 

I! ■ 

ft. 14 

Su f ft, 15 


(Ainuri in the 1 lackland), § 30 

■ -s 

* # 

» 

(Am An in the Back* 


■ 



■ * 

1 

Cf. I’i-JJn'py, § ajB 1 , 

land), ft. 1 f> 
Apbroditopolis, h, 17 

■ * 

Cf Pi-I;ln<py, 29, 7” 

i 

Aphmditopolii 

<393) 

Memphis 

t’i-I.Ia'pj' (397 > 


1 In theory KkhmTm might hr meant, that town having the baric 
Cities a* Coplus, ace Harris (it, o, u, compared with ibid ,, a t & 
Hut the order of die pa nig rap ha in Pi Wilbour spcnkn in favour of 
Co plus, 

2 The I Turn* papyrus place* A by dun and This in front of the other 
temples, in the former ease probably on account of its special! impor¬ 
tance, and in the latter probably because it hangs closely together 
with Mi companion. The town of This ( J'tif ) occurs a bn in the 
Wilbour litfi), but not among the temples. The Wilbour also 
once has Abydiu out of place (§ 234). 

J Wth the cult of Thaih* Perhaps to be placed nr Shckh 'lhftdahj 
the taler Antinuupnlta. 


4 The Harris papyrus, like V. Wilbour except in B to. t(\ uses (he 
definite article ^, not the word for 'home* C"3 I - Hence the first 

element is here rendered as I 1 -, nnt Pi-. 

* Known to be Efi*Sirir*yiih on the cast bank, quite zo kjm, to the 
south of Cynopolis. 

■' For the question whether iht* section belongs to Spcnncru or to 
Su t see p. 14 and § 28 in the Synopsis, 

7 On thi* temple Tice the Synopsis under fit, 

* This place was closely Duaciutd with Heliopolis, and is placed 
in the Hcliopolitan section by both the Wilbour and the Hams 
papyri, see above, p* 12* 





COMMENTARY on text a 
1 deities Of the temples of 2 ? 

ma^tlsUe" shrines, 3 y of forms of AmOn. Here we will deal only with some other religious 
many smaller .1 , ) ^ ^ important role in the paragraph-headings. 

foundations iat \ *) temples we find in the towns of Mcn'onkh (§ 263), Sako (§§ 162. 

ait. «- (§ *>■ «■*» (§ 35 ), S» «J 9 ). »*£ Keep of 

tOnayna (§ tot) a type of sanctuary which bears the name of Sunshade of Itc -I. .Irak weH,> 
^ ' . I s sJ.n/jfr-thtvV Sanctuaries of this peculiar name are barely mentioned before the time 

nf Akhen iten From pictures at El-'AmBnuh they appear to have been small peripteral temples 
standing outside the precincts of the main local temple. References to them are fairly numerous,* but 
not very informative. The entire subject has been treated by Mr. Fairman in the volume upon the 

excavations at El-'Amfirnah which is nearly ready for publication. 

' Text A provides evidence that fields were similarly owned by a type of cult-object upon which a 

recent article by Or. Nelson* has shed new light. The Egyptian name is 'k vvv J v , vv > shn-hw, literally 
•protected image’, and for want of a better English equivalent I have adopted ‘tabernacle’. The term 
doubtless refers to a statue ‘protected’ from profane curiosity by being enclosed in a shrine mounted 
upon a portable bark. More often than not the determinative is that of a bark equipped with such 
a shrine, and it is thus clear that the meaning of the term extends beyond the sacred image itself to 
a boat which was carried in procession by the priests. Nelson has shown that some of the funerary 
temples on the West bank of Thebes housed such barks in special chambers; at Medlnct Habu, for 
example, not only had each member of the Theban triad his or her own special sbrt-hw, but there were 
also sim-tjw belonging to both Harnesses II and Ramesscs III. That provincial temples likewise had 
sim-jjtv of their own is definitely stated in an unpublished inscription of Tomb 189 at Thebes, where 
an overseer of artificers ( imy-r hmw) mentions the ‘services’ {sdm-r’s) he rendered to various such local 
sim-lav, including that of Khnum of Esna. There is unfortunately much obscurity about the references 
in Text A. In § 78 mention is made of ‘the sSm-htv of Pre* which is in the Castle of Meryre'\ and, as 
the note in the Synopsis under this paragraph will show, though the sfm-lnv in question is included 
among the Heliopolitan temples, the place where it was housed was not in the neighbourhood ot 
Heliopolis. Even more puzzling arc three paragraphs (§§ 141-3) each speaking of ‘the sbn-hw of 
Usima're'-miamun (Ramesscs III) under the authority of ’ a personage of high rank 4 Are three distinct 
'tabernacles' here intended or only one? In the latter case the words 'under the authority of’ refer, 
not to the ssm-hzc or ‘tabernacle’, but to the fields belonging thereto. There is no clear indication where 
this or these tabernacles were situated. The analogy of the Royal sfm-ffw quoted by Nelson might 
suggest that the reference was to the bark, shrine, and statue of Ramesscs III in his funerary temple 
of Medlnet Habu. It is true that §§ 141-3 are separated from the Theban series only by a single pro¬ 
vincial foundation of Ramesscs Ill (§ 140), but, on the other hand, a Theban chapel of one of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty kings (§ 139) also intervenes between the paragraphs devoted to Medlnet Habu 
and those here under discussion. Lastly, § 233 deals with fields belonging to ‘the sbn-hw of Pharaoh 
under the authority of the overseer of the Treasury Kha t cmtir*. Here we encounter the same difficulties 
concerning the location of the shn-hiv and the way in which ‘under the authority of * is to be inter¬ 
preted; but a further embarrassment arises in the fact that it can be proved (sec the Synopsis) that 
the word ‘Pharaoh’ in this case refers not, as was usual, to the reigning Pharaoh, 5 i.c. Ramesscs V, 
but to Ramesscs 111 , the king of §§ 141-3- Other instructive passages devoted to such ‘tabernacles’ are 
unfortunately still unpublished. For example, in the temple of Kurnah Ramesscs II related how ‘he 
ordered to be fashioned tiie sbn-htu of his mother Mut (to be borne) on four poles after it had (pre¬ 
viously) been (borne only) on three poles’, and here the use made of these portable barks is particularly 

1 Further references to most of these nre found in Text B, DiVL^r.^ iv, 14B f., wtirre AMf is read, dauhtlcsfl 
where a sanctuary af this type is also located at I;farspcru- 1 H. H. Xelfirm, The Identity of Amtm^Re of Unittd~ivith- 
Hardni, see B 13, 4; rg, zz* Eternity, in Juurn * Near East, Sttfd, 4 j, 127 fT. 

1 A few references arc: Davies, El Arnarna, i, 37, 10; in, 9; * Only one of the three is n profcsnioruil priest, 

P „ Leyden J5<J, vs, 4, 17; P. Harris , Co, 8. Sec, too, Gauthier, 3 Sec above, p. io t with note a* 
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apparent. 1 In / J . Horn's, 6, 12 the sini-hw of Mut and Khons are said to have been adorned with gold 
and precious atones; docs this adornment apply only to the sacred images, or were the shrine and the 
boat itself decked out in the same lavish fashion ? 

k is at least suggestive that no reference to the sim-hw 'tabernacle’ of Harnesses III is found in 
Section II, but that here towards the end of the Theban series there arc inserted four paragraphs 
(§§71-4) headed ‘The god of Usima're'-miamun’ (i.e. Harnesses ’ll), just as in Sections III (§§ 141-3) 
and IV (§ 235) paragraphs relating to the ‘tabernacle’ of the same king are intercalated between the 
Theban and I leliopolitan series. This seems to favour the hypothesis that all these paragraphs refer to 
one and the same cult-object, namely the sSm-htv of Harnesses III at McdTnet Habu. Even the seemingly 
strange expression ‘the god of Usima ( re<-miamun’ might then obtain an explanation, since Nelson has 
shown, in the above-mentioned article, that this sini-hw, though undoubtedly comprising the statue of the 
king, was in some mysterious fashion fused with the god Amen-Re*. Perhaps, however, an obstacle to 
the above hypothesis will be found in the fact that two entries of §§ 73-4 have elsewhere corresponding 
to them what will henceforth be known as Zion/i-entries. 2 These are entries of the type ‘Land donated 
(f ^ _! hnk) to the god (or gods) of Pharaoh’- 5 and refer to property consecrated by gift to the god or 
gods in question. There is some reason to think, as we shall see, that the deities in question were 
wayside statues situated in the midst of their own fields, which would of course explain why no mention 
was made of the locality apart from that contained in the line of measurement. Who was the donor? 
In theory no doubt the King, who appears to have claimed the sole right to alienate landed property. 
But I strongly suspect that the real donors were the high officials or prophets said to be in charge of 
these sacred foundations. It will be remembered that on the donation stelae, of which we have plenty, 
though mostly of late date and very obscure, a private person is often named in the body of the text, 
but the King regularly appears as the dedicator in the figured representation above. 4 A passage in 
the Harris papyrus seems to state the true position (it, 1-3): 

‘The tabernacles, 5 statues anti groups (lb-Hno) to which the officials, standard-bearers, controllers and people of the 
land contributed, and which Pharaoh placed upon the foundation (sdf) of the House of Amen-Re‘, King of the Gods, 
for (him to) protect them and defend them to all eternity: 2,75b gods, making 5,164 persons.' 

Note that these statues are described as ‘gods’ in the Harris passage. Are we to think of them as statues 
of Amun? I consider it possible at least in most cases, though in others the god may have been shown 
embracing the King. But it seems also possible that an image of the King may have been intended, 0 
and that this was termed a ‘god’ owing to the cult paid to it and to some protective or prophylactic 
powers it was supposed to possess. 7 M. Drioton has recently published such a statue of Harnesses III 
with magical texts directed against scorpion-stings and snake-bites which was discovered on the high 
desert near Cairo. 8 Once in Text A, however, we find as heading ‘the Image of Usikha'aTe^setpenre'- 
miamun (i.e. King Setnakhte), which is in Men { onkh’ (§ 262), and in a fragmentary papyrus published 
by Glanville recording corn paid to the ‘image’ of Ramesses II, 9 as well as on a stela found at Mcdamud, 
knowledge of which I owe to the kindness of M. Varille, 10 the word J Itvt ‘image’, 'statue* is employed, 
not the expression p* ntr 'the god’. Consequently it must remain somewhat obscure what 

the latter expression and its plural actually signify in Text A. 

to it, the article by Spiegclbcrg in which, having found in an 
Old Kingdom tomb the legend 'It is he who puts his gods into 
imperishable writing' or 'painting', he interpreted the gods in 
question to be the figures or hieroglyphs depicted on the walls 

of the tomb, see ZAS, LXV, t19-21. 

* Amu Serv.t XXXIX* 57 ' s 9 - Can *<= fcmnlc accompanying 
the King have been Isis, so often mentioned in the texts ns 

protecting her son Moras? 

* Jtmrtu Roy * Soe „ jnn. 1929 . PP- <9 ff- Th<r p»pyn» 

is Rri(. Mu J. /0777, and a new transcription is to he given in 
my Ramessidf Administrative Documents, p. 59* No* xix; for 
translation and commentary see fl]rcfldy7£/I t xxvn, 58 

»" Dating from the reign of Ramesses HI* The important 

initial sentence has been quoted, by permission, below, p. 112* 


f 


1 This interpretation seems borne out by comparison of the 
l>umah passage above with the great restoration inscription of 
TuttonkhumGn (LL 12 fF.) t translated by Bennett m JEA t xxv, g. 

3 See below* pp, 8ft f* 

L 1 For the word (ink and its strange writing see Appendix I, 
2, below, pp, 111 fF. There are thirty-seven entries of this type 
in Text A. 

* See below, p* 112* with n. 4* 

1 ShnAna, see above, p, tft. 

*' This is suggested by the representations and inscriptions 
found in the tomb of Pcnne fit Aniboh, not very satisfactorily 
dealt with in Breasted, Ancient Records, iv* §§ 474-83* For a 
quotation from the main inscription sec below, p, in. 

r Here we may recall, though without necessarily assenting 


1 ) 


■ 
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\ asiiy the heading of § to, which reads ‘the Foundation (lit. 'Staff') of the Vizier Ra<hotpc, who 
is dead' refers to a foundation of some kind difficult to determine commemorating a well-known 
Vizier of the reign of Harnesses IT. The word >&| e _ mnvd here employed is familiar in the sense 
of ’stick’ or ’staff' (I Vb. tr, 28, 14), and the determinative — in similar contexts quoted below and in 
the notes shows that the Egyptians thus interpreted it. though in all three passages the sense must be 
metaphorical. A pair of examples occurs on a donation stela of the reign of Ramesses l published by 
Spiegclberg,' where the donor, the ‘troop-captain and fortress-commander Iia\ states: 

’! have given so iiroiiras of lantl for the offerings of Am fin of the Castle, and have given 2 1 arouras of land far my 
Koiiudnliun {III tad) and also 3 arouras of land for the Foundation (immj) of Haiiay, son of. . . 

The remaining example—the only one mentioned in the Berlin Dictionary (ii, 28, 15)—is of importance 
inasmuch as it is known to allude to the funerary chapel (hwt-kt) which the famous Amenhotpc, son 
of Hcpu, caused to be built for himself. 1 One feature common to the three passages is that they all have 
reference to foundations instituted by private individuals on their own behalf. 

As already pointed out, not all the land-owning institutions whose fields claimed the attention of 
the surveyors were religious, and we have now to consider those that were undoubtedly secular. Several 

mniui(t) ‘landing-places' of Pharaoh possessed fields of their own; these were the ‘landing- 
places’, whether on the Bahr Yusuf or on the Nile, at Mi-wer near the mouth of the Fayyum (§ 37), 
at the Keep of ( Onayna (§§ 85. 155), which probably was situated much farther north, and at Hardai, 
which is Cynopolis (§§ 84. 154). From the heading of one of these (§ 155) we learn that the administra¬ 
tion was in the hands of the local mayor, who also appears to have been responsible for some ‘fields of 
Pharaoh' (§§ 86. 156. 241) connected with the estate of the ‘landing-place’ in a way we cannot determine 
(so too in § 243). Allusion has already been made to the paragraphs near the ends of the sections which 
deal with the £f]~, lands (§§40-3, 198-200) and khato- lands (§§ 44-50, 113-16. 201-7) of 

Pharaoh. What little can he elicited with regard to these two kinds of Royal land is reserved for dis¬ 
cussion in the Introduction to Text B, the exclusive topic of which isTtHe Jihato-hnds. Here it need 
only he said that these were placed under the supervision either of certain high officials or of local 
mayors or prophets. Two paragraphs, and two only (§§ 196-7), arc directly concerned with ‘the 
Treasury of Pharaoh’, but a third (§ 192) deals with a special department of it. 

The Queen appears to have possessed her own household with fields of its own (§§ 109. 153. 172, 

cf. too § 193; a second queen, § 276), while the concubines of the king held their property in com¬ 

mon. From other sources it was known that Pharaoh kept n m— pr-fitir 'Harems’ at Memphis 
•ttul at Mi-wer (IMocris, Korn Medlnct Ghurab), the latter attested as early as the Twelfth Dynasty, 
but it is new and interesting to find these Harems as land-owning institutions, the former in §§ 38. 110. 277 
and the latter in §§39. 111-12. 278-9. Their lands were administered by the Overseer of the King’s 
Apartments (11 19, 8),- or by a local mayor (§§ 38. no), or by a simple controller {rwdw, § 39)/ or else, 
curiously enough, by the Overseer of the Cattle of Amfm (§§ 111. 277. 279).-' 

We have now passed in review all the institutions, both religious and secular, to which belonged 
fields measured and assessed by the surveyors oi the Wilbour papyrus, but it remains to study the 
sub-headings or virtual sub-headings which resulted from the administration of the fields belonging 

' lvi ’ Acmnmosft nn n Scrspcum stela, lice, trav., XXI. 71. and ft fourth 

l he word is discussed elaborately, but not quite satis- named Ptolimosi in Vatican No. t^a, Mnmcchi, 11 Masco 

factorily, in Rubichon & Vanllu, Le Temple J„ siribc royal cmzia Valiewto. no. t’off.. nresiunnhlv th«- m n „ „ ™ 


Amenfwtcp, pp. 11-13. in llotti and Peel. II GinmaU della 
Ntempo!i tii *}etc, VI* 24, U. <>-j 0; 1 A L 26, I. 21 mention is made of 
(he L ^ - ) of King L'sinmfre^mianiim'(Rainesses III), 

which the editors, without any good reason, take to be (he name 
til li ship; FI. 2li, b iS names u like institution as belonging to 
Rumtssts It, The rendering 'endowment*. Ureas Led ( Ancient 
Retards^ it, § 925, is at least approximately correct. 

hor o New Kingdom official Rrt<ui exercising this function 
ni Memphis sec Berlin 7270 {Atg* lnschr* t ti r 192-4), a second 
TJarmifi whose stutuc is at Leyden (D Bower, Atg, Sammhntg, 
1*1,7; cf. loo Louvre C 213 = Piemir, n, io) p a third named 


Amenmose on a Strapeum stela, Rcc. trav xxi, 73, and n fourth 
named Ptubmost in Vatican No. 127^ Mimicchi, II Muito 
rf*i-ia J ittieemo, pp. 120 fL, presumably the same man as on 
CmrrmgcMcta Rt*c\ xxxvi, PL 9+ For the curres ponding 
olYichl at Mi-wer sec below, p. 45, n. 5. Other mention* of the 

Harem at -Memphis, sec Spiegel berg, JWttstttm Mtermam jik 
WeMrccmtinum l p, to. 

1 lie title rtvffte 'controller' is frequently used in connexion 
with die Roynl Harems (sec \Vb, t n, 413, 16) and Apparently 
refers to officials of high rank who exercised a cerium tutelage 
o\cr the Harem Indies, It is unknown, however, whether such 
officials were subordinate to the Overseer of the King's Apart¬ 
ments or nut. 

* See below the Synopsis, under § hi, 


THE SUR-1IEA DINGS OF THE PARAGRAPHS 


<9 


Ui these institutions being placed in the hands of different officials. The crucial word employed in this 
connexion is, as we have already seen, | rmnyt, which appears properly to signify all those fields 

in different localities embraced by a single administration. A larger rmnyt might thus comprise several 
subordinate rmnyt, and other papyri show us that the term might even have been placed in front of 
any temple-name standing at the head of a paragraph, so that the true meaning must be something 
like 'administrative domain’, literally perhaps all that appertains to, or comes under the control of, 
a single ‘arm’ (—a rrtin ). In the Wilbour it at first seemed appropriate to render the word as ‘depart¬ 
ment’, but since that rendering conceals the fact that locally scattered fields are really meant, I have 
now substituted the translation ‘domain’ everywhere. 

The most complex paragraph headings comprise three separate lines each beginning with a word in 
red. The first line names a temple, while the second and third are introduced by rmnyt, this followed 
by some defining and restricting words. It is by no means uncommon to find the second line opening 
with z: vvv . , n , , rmnyt pr pn> ( r)-ht ‘domain of this house under the authority of ..and the third 

line similarly, but replacing {r)-ht by m-drt 'by the hand of . . .’; examples are §§ 58. 64. 127. 

Here the compound preposition (r)-/jt ushers in the tide and name of a superior functionary exercising 
general supervision over the lands designated as ‘domain’, whereas m-drt is found before employees of 

y a t^^ tit fields in question. 1 Not infrequently the second line is 

intended to govern the following paragraph as well, in which case we may find the plural rminnvt 
‘domains’, e.g. §§ 52. 60. 127,* though sometimes the singular is none the less written, e.g. §§ 64. 215. 
In subsequent paragraphs referring to the same land-owning institution it was unnecessary to reoeat 


unnecessary to repeat 


at full length the name of the latter, and the use of ‘this house’ in a sub-heading (see above) enabled 
it to move up into the first place, the sub-sub-heading or original third line then becoming the sub¬ 
heading or second line, e.g. §§ 52. 66. Similarly an original sub-heading might tacitly govern the next 
paragraph, in which case a line which form and meaning show to be a sub-sub-heading is left at the 
top as the sole heading; this is exemplified in §§ 53. 61. 65. It will now be understood what I meant 
in speaking above of ‘virtual sub-headings’; they are headings of paragraphs which are subordinate in 
thought to a real heading, though not presented as subordinate. Thus in §§ 60-3 the fields belonging 
to the funerary temple ol Harnesses IV at Thebes occupy four consecutive paragraphs, but the name of 
the temple is written out only in § 6o, the first of the series. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the variations of form in the different headings, but by way 
ot illustration 1 will note that § ga, after stating in the first line that the Mouse of Seth of Spermcru 
was under the authority of the prophet Huy, thus compressing what might have been a sub-heading 
into the real heading, then adds a completely superfluous line, ‘Domain of this house under his 
authority . And again the suh-hcading and sub-sub-heading may be combined in a single entry, e.g. 
§ 117. Ot greater interest is the question as to who were the persons responsible for the administration 
of the temple lands. Information on this point is often withheld from us, not only in the case of small 
temples (e.g. §§90. 96. 97), but also in the case of large ones like tire ancient sanctuary of Ptah at 
Memphis (§ So) 4 or the famous temple of Sethos I at Abydus (§ 88). Occasionally, however, wc arc 
able to make up for the reticence in the heading by recourse to the body of the paragraph, see (e.g.) 
under §§98, 99, or by reference to Text B, see (e.g.) under § 28 in the Synopsis. The following notes on 
the responsible priests and officials are necessarily sketchy and provisional. In connexion with many 
temples a prophet’ is named us in charge;* so, fur example, at Hcracleopolis (§4), Sako (§91) and 
Spermcru (§92), In no case, however small the temple, can we infer with certainty that there existed 
only one prophet, all that is vouchsafed to us being that the fields in that particular paragraph were 
under the authority of that particular prophet. In point of fact, Text B explicitly mentions five prophets 
in connexion with Hcracleopolis (see the Synopsis of Text A under §4); Text A itself names two 


’ Here mention must be made of the miming lij-nture for 
pn found frequently in Text A (see the textual note a on A 26, 1) 
«nd tens often in Tent B, sec U 5l 36, note «. 

1 For m-<jri see further below, pp. 67 (T., 76 f. 


J For the curious \vrilin& of this plum) see note a on 21* 33. 
4 For this temple* however* a prophet Khn^mweae is men¬ 
tioned in § 146. 

* Sec Table III betuw following p, iijth 
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prophets for Crocodilopotis « . 2 . . 4 ). Text B (to, 2j) probably adding one more; and the tide 
Cod prophet' is mentioned in connexion with the temple of both at Spermeru « 164) and with that 
of Sehk-Ke. at Anasha (§ a S 9 )- The last-named fact suggests that some of the prophets gtven amply 
a, such were really 'first prophets', but that designatton ts actually used only of the wdl-knoivn Htgh- 
priest Ra'mcssenakhte of the great temple of Amen-Re', King of the Gods, at Kamak (§§ 51. 117. 208), 
!., ho let it be Si ,ia j ri passing, is also mentioned as in charge of the mortuary temple of Harnesses V, 

■it this time perhaps only in course of building (§§ 122. 2t 4 ). The High-priest of Heliopolis, as has 
been observed already (p. 12), is referred to under his particular title of ‘Greatest of Seers’ (§ 144), 
■md the principal priest at Medinet Habu, as was known from other sources, bears the title Setcm- 
ihat we associate more readily with Memphis (§§ 127. 220). Ordinary priests priests) are often 

met with in Text A as holders of land and occasionally looking after temple lands on behalf of a prophet 
(88, 32; probably also 57, 6. 31; 62, 23; Si, 26)^ but they are never named in the headings or sub¬ 
headings, presumably being of too little importance to be credited with such authority. The title ‘god’s 
father' is borne by several holders of land, but similarly does not occur in the headings; the title of 

1 lector-priest’ is not mentioned in the papyrus at all. 

The paragraph-headings provide evidence of various lay officials who, though apparently not of 
priestly rank, nevertheless appear to have been definitely attached to their own special temple- 
administrations. It is perhaps better to defer until later details about the overseers of cattle. In con¬ 
nexion with the estate of the great Theban god Amun there is found in charge of domains of the temple 
of Karnnk (§§52. 117. 152. 208) or of Medinet Habu (§§ 13 1. 223; perhaps also § 129) a very high 
official called in some places JiM—‘the Steward of Amun’ and in others ‘the Steward Usima ( - 
re ( nakhte\ and in Text U this evidently much-trusted personage is the principal administrator of the 
Royal lands, see below, pp. 161 f. The reliefs on a lintel found at Eshmunen in 1935 show him to have 
been a son of the aforc-mentioned High-priest of Amun Ra { messenflkhte. 4 Another man bearing the 
same title occurs in charge of a domain of Medinet Habu in § 226, and was perhaps the predecessor 
of Usima're<nakhte. The Amiens papyrus, as I have shown in my commentary on that document,* 
strikingly corroborates the evidence of the Wilbour as regards this office. Otherwise the rank of 
‘steward’ lit. ‘overseer of the house’) is not mentioned in Text A in connexion with any other 

temple, though in Text B (20, 7) we find a ‘Steward of the House of Ptah’ in charge of Royal lands. 
The title idmo found in some sub-headings is troublesome; the word means ‘substitute', and 

may be used of various persons who take the place of others when needed and who consequently may 
be of only slightly lower rank. Unfortunately we are seldom told of what functionary a man is the 
‘substitute’, ‘deputy’ or ‘lieutenant’. All Egyptologists are familiar with the title idmo n mSr ‘lieutenant- 
commander of the army’ and with the two regional idnw ‘deputy-governors' who represented the King’s 
son of Kush in Nubia. But there are also known from other texts men who occupied the post of idnw 
in the administration of some temple, 0 and it is very possible that the idmo Ptahemhab mentioned in 
the Wilbour in connexion with the great temple of Kamak (§212) and with the Funerary temple of 
Ramesscs V (§215) was of this rank and a permanent member of the temple administration; so too 
perhaps Pra«emhab, who looked after fields belonging to the temple of Ramesscs III at Medinet Habu 


1 Here die adjective * first 1 is omitted. 

* He is familiar to Egyptologists under the name Swn-priMt, 
the ordinary writing of his title down to a relatively late period 

being simply j' im. Recent experience*! have taught us, 

however, thin the most ancient writings are often more abbre¬ 
viated than was previously supposed, and since, on die one 
hand, it is difficult to explain the ^ which is sr> frequent from 
Kametsidc tiines onwards, and since, on the other hand, one 
Old Kingdom statue (Cairo 51* sec Bombard t, Statuen, t, 46} 
gives the writing 1 have here referred to this priest as the 

Setrm- priest. The title is dealt with at soitm? length in my Auctrut 
Egyptian Ommattka f under No* 120 of On, Am .; see too Griffith's 
discussion in his Stories of the High Priests, pp, 3 fF. p and for the 
priest called thus at Medinet Hubu aec the Synopsis under § 127* 


So too a prophet is sometimes represented by u 
in his function of administering AAn/p-huid of Pharaoh, see 57, 
*31 45 * 

4 Mitt.d.deuttthen lustituts ... inKairo, vtt, 33 f. ( with PL x* h. 

s JEA t xxvi i, 42-3* 

" hor 'the idnw of the House of Am fin' see the examples 
quoted by Lefebvm, Hhtoire dagrand 1 prftra. 42, n. 4, to which 
add P. Brit. Mus * 4, 27 = Pcct, Tomb-robberies, PI. atf; 

Wrcszinski, Aeg. Imchr * IFfVot, vi t | t An idmv in the Mansion of 
Nebma're* on the West ol Thebes, Ifcrlin tyjjSo = A eg. lnsrhr it 
it, Hj* An idmv of the temple [of Herudeopnlis MugnuJ, Cnim, 
Joum, iVcnir^e 304 10 “ d ftHangcs ItJaspero, j, 822. Also the idnw 
without qualifying adjunct Plcytv & Rossi, Pap. de Turin, 
155* appear* to have been an official of the temple of Esmi, 
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(0.1. 3 ) mnnaged a domain of the temple of Rarnemea V (§ 216). In the next paragraph I shall 
return to some other idtiw named in sub-headings of whom there is reason to think that they were not 
temple-officials at all. It is, of course, natural that the fc. ‘overseer of the granary’ should look 
after corn-lands, and presumably the Neferho mentioned under the heading of Karnak (§ 56) and the 
Kha'eimvcse (§ 129) and Amennakhte (§ 229) in charge of domains belonging 10 MedTnet Habu were 
officials of those temples.' Another class of official frequently appearing in actual or virtual sub-headings 
is t,1L ‘ b' rw*fw ‘controller’; so in ’I'heban paragraphs, c.g. §§51.53.58.61. 64-7, as well as an Abydene 
one (§ 250) and two relating to Heliopolis (§§ 77. 79). These controllers were apparently men who worked 
at a distance from their administrative centre,- and it is probably for that reason that wc do not find them 
attached to the smaller temples, the fields of which doubtless usually lay in their immediate neighbourhood. 

It lias generally been assumed that the temples, when once endowed by Pharaoh with their fields! 
cattle, equipment and personnel, themselves administered their affairs without outside interference.J 
That this view requires some qualification might have been concluded, even before the discovery of 
the Wilbour papyrus, from the Memphite statue of the scribe and chief steward Amenhotpe, which 
narrates how King Amenophis Ill built himself a funerary temple near Memphis and ordained that 
it should stand in perpetuity under the authority of whoever might be the Royal Steward Q } “ ) 
at the time.* The Wilbour contains further evidence of the kind, though it is’ less unambiguous and 
can perhaps be explained differently. The most striking case is that 0 r some fields possessed by the 
temple of MedTnet Habu and stated to have been managed by [) Despatch- 

writer of Pharaoh’; in two paragraphs (§§ 64. 65) this official is said to hive ’had rrnhv 'controllers’ as 
his executive subordinates, and in a third he is assisted by an idnw ‘deputy’ (§ 137)' Again, §60 tells 
of fields belonging to the funerary temple of Ramesses IV which were under the authority of Nefertabfi, 
‘who is dead’; the latter epithet makes it wellnigh certain that the former mayor of Hardai (Cynopolisj 
was meant (see 56, 46-7 and B 17, 13); and it seems likely that the often-mentioned (e.g. 24, 17; 28, 4) 
deputy (idnw) lia who is named as serving under him was deputy-mayor pending the appointment of 
a successor. 5 The heading of § 124 refers to a domain of the Theban temple of Ramesses V that was 
in the charge of a ‘scribe of the granary of Pharaoh’. These clear examples of lay officials taking a hand 
in the administration of temple property may well raise 3 doubt in our minds whether the granary- 
overseers previously mentioned were not, after all, officials of the State, not mere members of a temple 
staff. The same question arises in reference to a former ‘overseer of the Treasury’ found in 

control of domains belonging to the temple of Ramesses IV (§ 126); and an affirmative answer is even 
more likely m the case of the v7ji (PI p, 7, ’chief of the record-keepers’ (§§ 125. 217), since the 

land with which he was entrusted belonged to the funerary temple of Ramesses V still probably only 
half-built. I he most unexpected titles encountered in this manner arc those of a ^ ^ 'jo? ‘stable- 
master of the Residence , who attends to fields specially reserved for the offerings of the Karnak temple 
(§ 121) and two simple ‘soldiers’—if my reading is correct—who had the care of fields belonging 

L r T* tl, k OVer,ccr Brannr y °fHouse* of Amun’, Mansion to be on the eiulowmcm of the Mansion of I'tttlj in 
e ebvre, op, of., 53 n. 3. every writing belonging 10 it, like the Mansions (i.e, funerary 

- bo too in 1 ext U (below, p. 162) the ‘controllers' in charge temples) of the Kings of Upper nnd Lower Eirvot which are 


nf appear to have been attached to temples in the 

capital towns. On the title in general see my remarks, JEA, 
kx\ji, 48* and for the role played by men bearing it In tun* 
ncxiutt with the com see ibid, , 62. In connexion with die Harems 
the title seems to have another meaning, see above* p, iH, n. 4, 

J See Lnnuii* Ranke, Agyptm, 34j-3; Lcfebvre, ap. cii mt 
C1 ‘ Graeco-Rnirmn period, however* Otto claims 

'dass e he ns it wic in p tale m Richer auch in tfmischcr Zdt der 
gesatnte Landbcsiu der IlgyptiBchen Tcmpcl unter siaatlicbcr 
VerwHltung gestonden lint 1 , see Printer u, Tempd im hdUmsti- 

jrjtm gypten, U , 107; so 100 Ri>stovizetT t Social nnd Economic 
History, 1, 284, 

4 Pelric * Tarkhan I and Memphis I* Pis, 79-80. The refers 
ences to the Royal Steward are in 11, zu 44, 46. The main 
pamge after narrating the building and endowment of the 
temple (II, 13-20) then continues: 'Min Majesty caused this 


Mansion to be on the endowment of the Mansion of PtJilj in 
every writing belonging 10 it, like the Mansions (i.e, Itinerary 
temples) of the Kings of Upper and Lower Egypt which are 
beside his father Arm in in the Southern City* it (sdL the funerary 
temple of Nebma*re f ) being under the authority of every steward 
of the King [who there shall be]/ Two comments may here be 
made, Firstly, the in forma lion is here clearly given that at (be 
time of Amenophis HI die funerary temples on the West hank 
of Thebes received their supplies from the great temple of 
Karnak * Secondly the word —^ ^ tv, 384 (i)* 

which I have rendered ‘endowment’, must surely he the early 
form of the Dyn. XX word ^ ibid. , 370 ft), which i< 

found in § 63 of the Wilbour, and occurs several times in the 
great Harris papyrus and elsewhere. This latter point is dealt 
with in Appendix A. pp. rib Jf. below. 

1 In 43, 8 we similarly find a ‘deputy of the overseer of cattle* 
Looking after fields said in the sub-heading of the paragraph (Ji 11) 
10 have been in the charge of the ’overseer of cattle of Amim*. 
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tamhuon, of Pharaoh and of Menaptah respectively (« 2 , 4 - 275). To conclude this topic it must 
Ziued tha the fact that lay officials were called in to superintend d,slant provmctal estates doe, 

t inn m*ru*rulLv 


trilv intplv that thev had any say in the temple administration generally. 

, J„,u„™ „ r virtual sub-headings sometimes use a mom comprehensive te 


not necessarily impiy u 
The sub-headings or 


term to designate 


nnSSJlPCS nr me ruiMlh Urt niHfl* .. . ( , * a. a., 

Specific functionary, it might seem necessary to attach to the word mo the narrower meaning of htate 
officials* as onposcd'to ‘temple officials’; otherwise the phrase would be entirely superfluous. In § 124 
the official in question is the 'scribe of the granary of Pharaoh’ mentioned above and this example 
supports the idea here suggested. In §§ 56. < 35 - 2*=* « 5 . however the officials thus named arc an 
‘overseer of the granary’, an ‘overseer of cattle' and (twice) a deputy , and in these cases it has been 
conjectured above that we have to do with members of the temple stall. Here again our papyrus 

presents us with a problem without providing the means of solving it. 

It has been seen that when the fields belonging to one and the same temple or land-owning institu¬ 
tion fall under different paragraph headings, it is usually because the functionary responsible directly or 
indirectly for their management is different. This mode of differentiation is particularly clear with the 
mini - and MiatoAands of Pharaoh, see above, p. 18. But there are other modes. Thus at Crocodilopolis 
domains ‘founded by Pharaoh’ and ‘founded by King HekmaTet-setpenamun’ were distinguished from 
one another, though since part of each of these was administered by a separate prophet, they give rise 
to four paragraphs in all (§§ 12-15). The same type of distinction is found also in the Amiens papyrus, 
1,7; 4,7. it; 5.3.4, where we also find (3,14; vs. 2, x + 6; vs. 4. x + 8) the expression si ^ 
rtiwyl mt(t ?) ‘regular domain’ which in the Wilbour claims five separate paragraphs (§§ 4. 16. 163. 253. 
2 - 7 j. ]f m y translation is correct, this expression may well refer to the original religious foundation not 
administered in connexion with the benefaction of any particular king. In the Wilbour the phrase is used 
only of provincial temples of medium importance, but in the Amiens document it occurs in reference 
to the great temple of Amun at Kamak. An altogether mysterious epithet applied to a domain is applied 
in the sub-heading of § 172 to the estate of the Queen I;Ienw<ote; here we read ‘domain of this house 

which was (formerly) in the seventeenth house’, and mentions of the 'second' and 
‘third’ house are found (32, 7; 27, 8) in what will later become known as pfis/i-entries of Type B. Are 
these numerically distinguished ‘houses’ departmental sections in the central office of the assessors,- or 
can the word 'house' here refer to a separate document or papyrus (cf. the use of f° r ‘stanza' or 

‘paragraph’),' 3 in which case we are reminded of the problematic ordinals discussed above on pp. 5-6? 

Another principle which influenced the organization of the temple estates was the type of service 
which the separate domains were called upon to render. It will be recalled that in the Harris papyrus 
the Theban (to, 7-11) and Memphite (51, a, 4) sections enumerating the specific gifts of Ramcsses III 
name different herds of cattle in parallelism with, and as though they were on the same footing as, 
the different temple-buildings founded by that monarch in the two cities. The herds and the sub¬ 
ordinate temples have each its own separate staff and personnel, the cattle in two cases (Harris, 
10, 11; 51, a, 4) being under the supervision of an ‘overseer of cattle’. The impression thus gained 
of the autonomy of the temple-herds is reinforced by the Wilbour papyrus, which, while not mentioning 
the herds themselves, nevertheless devotes whole paragraphs to the domains which supplied their food 
or paid for it. What is even more remarkable is the fact that these paragraphs, the headings to which 
may be illustrated by the example [l 4, [] P tiv,—, 1 >1 1 Herbage* of the Mansion 


• Harris, 10. 3. 4. Si ia, n, 2; 32, 11, t); 51, <1, 3. 

5 They can hardly corrdpomi In the ‘section*’ (tr^payU) 
mentioned in the G rue on-Unman papyri, which likewise refer 
to land and arc numbered with ordinuls. ft I imdcnatimd the 
entry in Premise'* dictionary ariidii thi* wan a topographii;a1, 
not an vdmi nutritive, term- 

1 Far the Intent dinew^ion -if iht* word nee ] Hackman hi 


Qrii*ttiaUu § vn, (14, 

* The Hull nt enw after t» undmihit'd, nve nmo a on 17* 7 * 
ami it mum he a de lentil mi live of tm Itecaunc that nurd hnt tin 
other. This jtiatiiie* the rendering lor eurileV Under 

Selim* I we actually lincl thin fuller cxprcHimn* cf, 

«« « tyw. Naiiri Decree (JfliA, Kin, l l l. 4a, II, (1.1-4, 
with it fditfht variant, ibid, , It. hr 2), 




















DOMAINS PROVIDING PODDB.lt FOR CATTLE, ETC. z\ 

ol UAiim ( re<-setpem‘e f in the House of Amun’ (§ 32) are not subsumed as one might expect under 
(lie paragraphs devoted to the temples in question, but arc placed apart in separate scries of their own 
(§§ 3 1 “ 3 • to 4 - 7 - 1 74-8O. 243-6), these series observing internally the same chronological and topo¬ 
graphical order as the main cnunieration of the temples.' The same is true of a series of paragraphs 
(§§ 187-95) immediately following the longest of the ‘herbage’ series, but devoted to fj 

‘food- for white goats’ (§§187-8. 190-3; also §247), alternatively called U^.C*‘Domain of 

white goats’ (§§ 189. 194-5), and again associated with the names of various temples. That temples 
thus possessed large herds of white goals is, I believe, a novelty, and it is surprising to sec that they, 
like the cattle, possessed fields of their own; of this fact Text B provides further evidence.* A memory 
of the nomenclature here found seems preserved in the place-name Tpofa) alywv found in a Greek 
papyrus from Oxyrhynchus.* It is hardly likely that administration of the lands reserved for the upkeep 
ol these cattle and goats was completely divorced from the administration of the temples to which the 
herds belonged, but no clear proof is found to the contrary. In regard to certain temples not of the 
first rank we find, within the series of paragraphs dealing with those temples, headings of the type 
‘Domain ol this house under the authority of the overseer of cattle X’; so at Heradeopolis (§ 5), 
Crocodilopolis (§ 18) and Spermeru (§ 165), as well as in the temple of Ramesses II at Memphis (§ 149)! 
and we might feel inclined to ask whether this was not merely another way of referring to what we 
may inelegantly, but concisely, describe as ‘herbage domains’. Unhappily this view presents difficulties, 
since at least two great temples have not only paragraphs with headings of the said type, but herbage 
paragraphs as well; for Medinet Habu compare §§ 135-6 with § 175, and for the temple of Ramesses U 
at Memphis compare § 149 with § 184. On the other hand the Kamak temple, which has a herbage 
paragraph in § 174, possesses in the same section another paragraph (§ 120) the sub-heading of which 
ascribes to the fields in question exactly the purpose presupposed above tor the herbage paragraphs; 
the sub-heading reads ‘Domain which makes provender for cattle under the authority of the overseer 
of cattle Ratmesse nakhte’, while the unique heading 'Domain of the divine offerings [of A men]-Ret, 
King of the Gods' suggests for this special domain in the Karnak series a further restriction of purpose 
that is far from clear. Again, § 120 and indeed the whole question of the herbage and white goat para¬ 
graphs cannot be considered apart from four paragraphs which have sub-headings closely similar to 
that of § 120, but providing for ‘provender for asses of s the Northern Oasis’—on account of this 
unexpected information we may, I suppose, conclude that donkeys flourished particularly well in the 
Oasis of El-Baharlyah, as they do in that of STwah to-day. () Two ol the paragraphs naming these asses 
deal with fields belonging to the Treasury of Pharaoh (§§ 196-7), but the other two belong to the 
temple of Karnak (§ 209) and that of Medinet Habu (§ 222), and like § 120, but unlike the herbage 
paragraphs, arc mentioned within the series of paragraphs belonging to those two temples. 

To sum up our perplexities on this problem, (1) we do not see why the herbage and white goat 
paragraphs should be kept quite apart from the paragraphs dealing with the other domains of the same 
temples, and (2) we do not sec what other tunction can be attributed to those temple-domains which 


■' See above, pp. 11 fT. 

J \Vb tl 11, ift2, 5* Rives various examples of ink in reference 
ro 'food' for groups nf human beings, hut no! for animals. A 
boundary Sione of the reign of Sethos I from the FuyyGm (/?«:, 
fratL, xrv p 38) contains i\ place-name most curiously reminiscent 
of the headings here discussed; its two vertical columns read 
SW* of the House of Suchu* the Shcdtitc, N. of the E. (?) 
riparian hind of Pharaoh §3 \ V ^ | ^ Mek«su-yeb-^cdj , 1 The 
assonance sccine too remarkable to he pure chance, and in nny 
die name contains si reference to white goats. 

1 ext B, it will be remembered, denis with hhaU *~lands of 
Pharaoh, which are always spoken of as l on fields of some 
religious foundation* if nor *on fields of Pharaoh* himself- In 
correspondence with the paragraphs of Text A here discussed 
we find in li Mufn-knds 'on fields of herbage of T-ho in the 
House of A mini, li 18, 2; *9, it>- zi t 32; 22, 5* as well as 'on 


fields of food for white goats of T-ho in the House of AmQn 1 , 
B 17,32; 18, 19; so* 18; 22, 14; 24, 31 (T-bG is the short writing 
of the name of the great temple of Medinet Habu), To revert 
in Text A, by a curious accident /xb/i-cnirius of Type li are 
found only for herbage paragraphs (34* 271 93, 24; gy, 10; 
tot, 9), not for the white gnats. 

* Grenfell & Hunt, Oxyrhyuditts Papyri, XIV, No. 1687, 11 
In]. According to Schnebel, Landfcirticka/t t 328, only one Greek 
papyrus reports the colours of Egyptian goats; while goals arc 
not mentioned. 

1 Doubtless 'of 1 here means 'imported from’; §209 adds 
after \ » * Oasis* the wards 'of this house (ix\ Karnak) under 
his authority*, i.c, the authority of the Steward of AmGn. 

* 'Siwn heisst in den Ltctlern dns csdrcichc Land, da nnderc 
Mflusticre, seJtatt Knmelc und Ochscn, hd der Datvdkcnt nur 
schwcr gcdcihen*, J, C* E. Falls, Drm Jahrc in dtr Libytchen 
JVutft 4 , 241. 
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COMMENTARY ON TEXT A 

. . c . ,r ,-.ttI p Mvrcni the function implied in the very name of the 

stood under tin: authority « mu-beers s ,, L . r f cc tlv explicit on that point. Other curious facts 

herbage paragraphs, the more “ u W ilbour papyrus arc that they sometimes superintended 
about -overseers of cattle that emerge t om the tv to r p^n. _ (j _ ^ that thcy „. crc „ ftc „ 

eZinled ^arimls le^htls as well « priest's) to look after Mofo-lands of Pharaoh see §§ 203-4, 

nr« . 7 . ... * 7 . as. 4 2 -_ 44 ; One positive *******"Tu 



71 *C “260 266 260- 271'. 271). Just as we have seen certain temple lands set apart to provide fodder 
i animals of certain kinds belonging to the temples, might not these paragraphs deal with fields that 


supplied the corn for the priests and staffs of the temples ? But on that hypothesis what account is to 
be given of the other paragraphs not beginning with this word? Did not they too produce corn, at 
least to a large extent? For this reason it seems likely that the word Sums here possesses a different 
and more technical sense, and one is in fact forthcoming.- That Jmw determined with grain 


is closely akin to_—© Stints ‘summer season* cannot be doubted, and Coptic, as wc shall see, suggests 

that the two words are really one, though used with markedly different meanings . 3 Accordingly the 
original meaning of must be ‘summer crops’, ‘harvest’, though it is far from easy to discover 

examples wholly frcelrom a further nuance now to be discussed . 4 It seems evident that the notion 
of the harvest was disagreeably associated in the minds of the Egyptians with the visitations of the 
tax-collector, so that the word Smtv with ^ secondarily acquired the meaning ‘harvest-tax’. In Coptic, 
where ujuum is the word for ’summer’, the same word or one identical in appearance is the ordinary' 
equivalent of the Greek ifiopos ‘tribute’, ‘tax’, the reference to grain having disappeared or at least sunk deep 
into the background ; 3 * tor‘harvest’ Coptic employs other words. In Late Egyptian the sense harvest- 
tax’ is indisputable in a number of instances , 0 and besides the argument above adduced for not taking 
the word in the paragraph-headings in the simple sense of ‘harvest’, one can point to a passage in Sallier 1 
where ^ is used definitely for a particular kind of fields, obviously those set aside lor ‘harvest-tax *. 7 
The paragraph-headings beginning with statu follow it with the word (§ 17)* var - JL'aa 


which I render ‘apportioned’ and shall discuss in detail later. They take the form ’Apportioned harvest- 
taxes of this house under the authority of . . and the paragraphs so introduced stand after the main 
paragraph or paragraphs devoted to the temple in question.* This type of paragraph is found only 
with small or medium-sized temples, the only doubtful eases being §63, where the temple is that of 
Ramcsses IV at Thebes and where the circumstances may be exceptional, see § 62; and again § 251, 
where the temple is that of Osiris at Abydus. It is particularly important to note that this type of 


1 For overseers of cattle possessing their men lands sec below, 

|>. 84, VarT of {he business of this official was to fiee that oxen 
loaned for agricultural work were not allowed to perish, see 
JJM. XXVIr. 2 1. More information about holders of this office 

will be found in the Nairn decree, op. rit. t xitt, 202, U. 58 ff. 

4 Important corroborative evidence that the Jwiioparagraphs 
are not on the same footing a/s those dealing with 'herbage 1 * (rtw) 
will be given below, p. 74. 

1 Sethe*s etymology of frimi 'summer 1 us teir m«J *lndc of 
water* (Ztitrechnung d, alien Agypter, in Nachr. d. k. GVj* rf. 

ItVii. zti Guttingen, (919, 204) seems almost too ingenious to 
be true. On the other hand, the more obvious derivation from 
imtu "be hot 1 is open to the objection that the beginning of the 
scuAort, in the middle of March* is not particularly hot in Egypt, 
at all events not north of Cairo- 

* The best I have found are those in the Asyuj contracts fed- 


Grilfilh, 11. 309-10), where the farmer gives to his lord the 
* ft rst( fruits) of his harvest*, and in Saltier /, 4 , 11 ; 5 , 3 , where 
it is a question of reaping and gathering in the ‘harveal*. 

1 An intermediate stage appears to be the demotic pt imxv /rtf, 
which Scthe translated as 'die Ernte(abguhe) in Si I her" and 
defined as ‘die Geldrentc der ?m pachtendcn Acker*; see Scthc & 
Purtxch, Dcmotische Urkuuden zum agypt. Burgschafisrvthi?*, p. 74. 

See yBA f xxvu, 20, So too the examples in the Annuls of 
Tuthmosis III* t\g, Sclhc, Urkundm, tv, 696, 12; 703, 13; 719, 
11; all thc*e arc probably to he rendered ‘harvest*taxes* rather 
than simply ‘harvest*, In the liilicni Klein, Jl. 16-17 iZAS, L, 41) ff,) 
fitite is coupled with Uyi ‘dues’; w> too Lefcbvre* Inscriptions, 
3 S * 4^- 10* 

7 The piusage is translated in r.xtettsa below, p. yfh 

* In § 1 7 it M»nd& exceptirmulIy before the paragraph naming 
'the overicer of cattle*. 
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Tllli PARAGRAPH-HBADINGS; CONCLUSION 

paragraph is never lound with a temple that possesses a paragraph introduced by the words - 

‘Apportioning domain of this house’ and concluding with what we shall before long 
(PP- 39 ff.) discover to be a reference to a local name administration. The latter type of paragraph is 
confined, except in the ease of the temple of Sethos I at Abydus(§ 158), to temples often of considerable 
size at one or other of the great capital cities, i.c. at a distance from the fields here attributed to them; 

see §§ 3-5T 55* 59 - ^9* 118. 119. 123. 134* 13®* * 44 * * 45 - * 47 ' * 5 ®- * 5 ^* 2 * *■ 218. 228. 231, 

236. 237. These paragraphs share with the harvest-tax paragraphs the peculiarity of standing at or near 
(§§ 55- I2 3- >34- 22S )the end of the series devoted to a temple, though it may also happen (c.g. §§ 69. 
76. 80) that the apportioning domain paragraph is the only one which that particular section has for the 
temple in question. One cannot well escape the impression that the apportioning domain paragraphs perform 
for the larger and more distant temples the same function that the harvest-tax paragraphs perform for the 
smaller temples , that in fact the two hinds of paragraph are merely different forms of one and the same 
kind. It is reasonable, further, to conjecture that the assessments in the apportioning domain para¬ 
graphs would have been described by the Egyptians by the term smw ‘harvest-tax’. A trait possessed 
in common by these two types of paragraph, though by no means confined to them, is that they involve 
a large number of small-holders with the most diverse titles. But we must leave this latter feature for 
a more suitable moment. 


At the end of our conspectus of paragraph-headings let us pause to consider the first impressions 
emerging therefrom. I he strongest impression may well be one of astonishment that temple and royal 
property' should be found hobnobbing, so to speak, in one and the same administrative document. All 
the secular paragraphs, if I may so call them, refer either to government institutions (e.g. Treasury, 
Landing-places) signalized by the epithet ‘of Pharaoh’ as deriving from the power of the Crown, or 
else to fields shown by the same epithet to have belonged to the King’s personal estate. Strikingly, 
from our point of view, contrasting with these, albeit enumerated alongside them, arc the temples, 
great and small, and the separate departments devised for the management of their lands. Speaking 
broadly, one has the impression that the different temples were just as independent the one of the 
other 1 as they were of the Pharaonic institutions; to illustrate my meaning by a concrete example, I see 
no reason for disbelieving that the temple of Seth of Spermeru was as independent in its ownership 
of land as was, on the one hand, the great temple of Ramesses III at Medlnet Habu and as was, on the 
other hand, the Harem of Pharaoh at Memph is. How then can we explain the coexistence in a single 
administrative document of such very disparate land-owning institutions? One reason, of course, is 
the juxtaposition of their fields in the area covered by the survey. But that juxtaposition is not in itself 
sufficient explanation; in addition it is necessary to note that ail these lands were dependent upon, or 
in some fiscal way responsible on equal terms to, a particular assessing authority. That authority must 
in theory have received its mandate from the Crown, but whether in practice it acted solely in the 
royal interest is a problem for further consideration. There is no doubt that shortly after the death 
of Ramesses III the power of the Pharaoh underwent a rapid decline; his successors, or some of them 
at all events, became mere puppets in the hands of the High-priest of Amen-Re* at Karnak. Nothing 
of this, however, is discernible in the form of our Text A. There the great temple of Amcn-Re* at 
Karnak is placed on exactly the same level as the tiniest provincial chapel, and the Treasury of Pharaoh 
has its fields assessed on exactly the same footing as theirs. Such arc our first impressions, and there 
is no denying their strangeness. 


4. The places of measurement: A, general characters 

As we saw at the beginning of this chapter (p. 9), the places measured by the surveyors are indicated 
in single rubricized lines which, within the framework of the paragraphs, give to Text A its consistent 
and invariable pattern. From the fact that these indications only very seldom exceed the limits of 

I here ignore the fact thut then; was probably some decree Hehopolitun and Memphite temples cunatitutinit the 
of adniirusirutive imer-dependencc between the various Thcbun, (mf P?) uf AniuHi of ReS and of Ptuh respectively. 


COMMENTARY ON TEXT A 

2 ’. . , „ t , to it follows that the location of the fields is but vaguely described, 

viic or conspicuous landmark, and without that naming of the neigh- 
n rine nn nertie, which is characteristic of the later donation stelae. I eats A and B agree m tins 
«ami what will be said about the one applies equally to the other. Nut only does the W, hour 
3r,» acquaint us with some hundreds of hitherto unknown place-names, hut ,t also affords 
esthnahlc data for picturing to ourselves those features or the Egypt,an countryside winch will have 
cnieht the eve of a Ramesside visitor. A wealth of new or rare topographical terms ,s used ,n tins 
connexion, but unfortunately the following enumeration of the more frequent provides only too con¬ 
vincing evidence of the limitations of our lexicographical knowledge . 

The cardinal points arc naturallv much to the fore, ami also combinations like north-east, south¬ 
west' are very common. It will be remembered that the Egyptians, unlike ourselves, took the south as 
tliu starting-point of their orientations, so that what lay southwards was in front, and what lay north¬ 
wards was at the back. Consequently we find the terms rAWU„. ‘front' anti sWvi ‘back’ employed to 
designate respectively the more southerly and the more northerly parts of a given locality, though not 

cmite as often as might have been expected. Examples are: 'Measurement made in the riparian land 

1 - 1 . 


Region ol the /jur-tf-land east ot tne nacK part oi me isianu , 

11 10, 21.' These quotations have introduced us to some other topographical expressions very' common 
in the lines of measurement. ‘This place’ (jnl) is regularly used to avoid repetition of a place-name 
written out in the last preceding line of the kind. 1 he terms Idb- and nc . E i p r t are of frequent 

occurrence; Text A alone has more than eighty' examples of the former and nearly forty ol the latter. 
That they arc in sume degree antithetical to one another is probable, not only from the manner of their 
employment in the Wilbour papyrus, but also from the fact that in the Golenischeff Onomasticon 
(i, 12) they stand side by side following ‘sand’ and 'new land’. It can barely be doubted that both 
refer in some way to possibilities of irrigation, but the exact technical implications are obscure. In 
rendering ^ , idb as ‘riparian land’ I am following the consensus of Egyptological opinion and the 

example of the Berlin Dictionary (i, 153), which gives Ufer t Ufcrland as the main meanings. This 
general sense emerges not only from the use of '] j ^ idltwy Hr 'the two river-hanks of Horus* 
as a synonym for ‘Egypt’, but also from a possibly unique example of the Twenty-fourth Dynasty in 
which the word is determined with the sign for 'water’ and which occurs on a donation stela where 
King Tcfnakhle presents to the goddess Neith '10 arouras of land in the frfi-land, field added by the 
Inundation-god (Ha f py), to be called “the New land ot the House of Neith” ’. J I he only other passage 
known to me where idb seems used in a technical sense is in a letter speaking about ‘three idb- lands’ 
which are to be cleared of trees. 4 This helps but little. On the other hand, the mathematical use of 
idb in a single problem of the Moscow' papyrus does appear to point to a piece of land roughly of the 
shape and proportions of the sign *== used to determine the word—a triangular tongue of land,* Com¬ 
bining these data, one may perhaps conjecture that idb ‘riparian land’ was normally a long strip which 
abutted at one end upon the river or a canal. Such land would obviously be of greater value than land 
without direct access to water, and it is precisely that consideration which in modern Egypt has led 
to so many plots being long and very narrow, every' proprietor seeking to obtain at least a few yards 
of water-front. 6 

Less evidence is available for determining the nature of pa c tMand. Was it superior or inferior to 


1 Additional examples: hat, A ,io* 3; 53* 20; 13 123; pftiv 
A ^3, S; 33, 1 \ B 15, 3* 

1 Twice (55, *42, set; Corrigenda 10 this volume; 70, 19} written 
phonetically j _ f in identical exceptional entries, not in 

lines of measurement* In the writing of P* Wilbour is hardly 
doubtful, 

1 Capart* Uecuril dr monuments tgypiims t it* 92* stela at 
Athena; sec Spiegdberg, Rec. traV, t X* CV, 190 ff*, where there is 
a valuable note on Idb mentioning previous discussions (p. 19*3)- 


* P' Lrydctt J 7 v, vs* S, sec Cemy, Late Ranttssidr Lrttr.r j, p. t f ♦ 
4 See JEA f xv, 171 fif.* where the problem is admirably ex* 
plained* ft is concerned with a triangular piece of land in which 
the base (called the ‘breadth*) is \ of what we should term the 
height nf the triangle (called the ‘length’). 1 am unable, however* 
to follow the authors in their contention that idb was conceived 
of iUi a sloping river-bunk. Has there not been some confuaiem 
in their minds between xc(fh und idb ? 

4 H. t-i * Lyons, Thtt Cadastral Survey* af Egypt t p* 3 1. 
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the riparian land (ibti) already discussed? To this question no certain answer can be given, and I have 
relegated to a footnote all it has proved possible to ascertain or guess upon the subject . 1 

Before vve pass on to other terms having reference to land and water in their mutual relations, or 
else naming water in one way or another, mention must be made of another expression that merely 
serves to orientate. This is pf hft-hr, literally something like 'the vis-a-vis' and signifying 

perhaps ‘opposite across the river’ ;* there are only three examples, namely A 95, 43; 11 8, 16; 12, 34. 
but one more passage (A 41, 32) employs hft-hr as a compound preposition. To return now to words 
more analogous to 'riparian land’ {idb) and ‘pn^-land’, the next commonest is perhaps <=*.>. m iw 
‘island’, e.g, A 8, 14; 9, 16; B iz, 26. Inevitable as is in English the rendering ‘island’, to the Egyptians 
the word may possibly have conveyed the wider signification possessed by the modern Arabic equivalent 
•j.yr gesfrah . 3 This Sir Henry Lyons defined as including ‘not only islands lying in the stream, but 
also all the lands situated between the high- and low-water marks’/ Be as it may the correspondence 
of the ancient word to the modern, the extended form = i ,w 11 m (c.g. A 12, 16; 22, 3; 

B 5, 27)5 doubtless really designates a new island thrown up by the shifting course of the river; probably 
the Coptic word for island’ j-toyt was a mere shortening of this. From hv n mmt must certainly be 
distinguished the common feminine > VVV1S , (e.g. A 19, 16; 76, 49), which Text B writes more clearly 
>lai » uwt ( e -g- B 14. the Berlin Dictionary (11, 27, S) rightly or wrongly explains this to mean 
‘the new level ploughlands deposited by the Nile’, and I have rendered it everywhere as 'new land*. 
I have, however, been unable to elicit whether this mswt is to be equated with the mi of the Edfu 
endowment inscription and the demotic mii i writings of a term which, as wc shall soon see, is to be 
rendered ‘island’ like the Coptic juoyt‘, though not to be understood as a literal island, but rather as 
equivalent to the Arabic gezirah as above defined. 

In both texts vve find used as a landmark the word kiyt, written ziwni in A and in B, 

which literally means ‘high ground’ or ‘height’. It occurs, but not very frequently, in contexts like 
‘Measurement made in the high ground south of Sako' (A 87, 42; 99, 28) or ‘Region of the high ground 
north of the Village of Sure*’ (B 13, 23), and it is precisely the infrequency of the word in this con- 


1 Prt is rendered ‘LZ/rr 1 in the Berlin Dictionary (r f 504, z), 
which apart from the example in the GolcnischefT Onomasticnn 
knows only of some examples at Phi lac. One of thesis referring 
to Philae itself, ts rendered hesitatingly us 'island* by Junker, 
Das Abaton^ p* 32. Other Hnrnesside examples are to be found 
in the tomb of Penne ut Anlbah (Leps., Denkm., 111, 229, c) and 
in P. Amiens 4, id, see my Rnmctsidc Administrative Documents, 
p. 6. Finally, ttlackmnn has favoured me with an example from 
Chosiinm, Etifotif vu, 179, i t which reads: 'Mesen is a p?y of 
goldi its edges overgrown with lapis lazuli'; tills seems to suggest 
an island nr the like, with sandy shores descending to the blue 
water. It is just possible that die older form was Pvt* 

11H3. 1205; H7j* j, 497, 19 treats this ns 11 'GcwUsscr 1 , pre¬ 
sumably on the evidence of the determinative ; but the second 
of the two passages says that the ptn was ‘flooded with water'; 
a statement that can be made only of land. Another possibility, 
however is 10 iakep r / as die word at die root of die familiar words 


_Ex prince 1 and a (& tj 'people 1 . In that case p r t might well met 
fertile Lind , tilth ( or something of that kind, and the p r t- peop 
would be the aiVru^ffdrcr, the original owners of the Egyptian m\ 
Important in this connexion is the place-name ^ ~ .j}|l 


IJfuAjr-nbs K he he-1)1-11 bos 1 1 i.e, 'She-who-tfi-in-facc-ofdK 
lord' (i.e. Amun), which 5 c the, Urk . d. 18. Dytu , translutic 
V* n. 4; p, 43, n. 2, claimed to be a name of the whole 
Thebes, not, as some previous writers had thought, a nai 
merely of the region west of that city. For examples 5 
Brupch, ZAIS, r, 38 fL* Gauthier, Diet, gdogr, t iv, 175. Bo 
views, however, prove to be correct, os Wb> m, 276, 7-9 h 
recognized, though without perceiving diui the latter must ha 
been the originating conception, Perhaps the clearest cast whe 


HJtt-pr-nh'$ is a mere alternative name of Thebes is in the 
Leyden hymn to Amun (ZAS t xui, 21); here it occurs in louse 
apposition to IV/st and qualified by the words lpt(f) hr 

sf'sm rtvs n Tpt-stot 'arisen and appointed to her place in her name 
of fpt-sivt (Kiirnuk) 1 . Hut the case for identifying Ijftt-hr~ubs 
with the west is far stronger than Scthe imagined. Me himself 
{Amun und die adit Ur got ter von Hermit pulis t in Abh, Berlin, 
1929, §§ l 02 tf.) located the cult of the eight primeval gods at 

'2£UiAfc\ Mcdinct Malm, and quoted 
one late example (§ 102) which substituted Ijjtt-lir-ulrs fur that 
place-name. More decisive ore three instances in Cemy, Late 
Hamer side Letters , 29, 3-4; 3*, 8; 44, 10-11, the second and third 
speaking of * the great and noble eight gods who rest in Ivhcfte-hi- 

nbmd, while the first expands this expression into ^ i~i^ lT 

^ I ft that (JfltAir-nb-$ ‘the clitF of Khefte-hi-nhos'. 
Hence it appears that Khcftc-hi-nboa included not only Medi- 
net Mabu, bur also die great peak of El-Jyum, which dominated 
the ciiy from the west, whence it overlooked Kamak on die 
opposite bank. So too in P, Louvre Jsfiy f - Bull. Inst, ft,* 111, 
PI- 1* a kneeling goddess with the sign of the west 'f instead of 
a head is described in the'accompanying legend as I 

IJft~hr-nb$. Lastly, in M Oiler, Die bn den Tot cnpapyrus Rhitid, 
it, 6-7, the hieratic text gives m h/t-hr-n-tib‘s t where the demode 
has rtl (tr 1 * [/in*]/ ji Qm. It is obvious that ilia wider usage is 
derived from the narrower, not vice versa. 

J For smne evidence of dus see my notei8t. Griffith 
discussed the \oux\ gtzirah in the seventh memoir of the Eg. Expl. 
Fund, containing bin Antiquities of Tell el Yahftdiyah, see pp. 58-9. 

* Lyons, op, at ,, p* 325. 

* !'Iw 11 mmt also (c + g,) Harris 28, 1; P * Amiens 3, 5 j 4 « 1 * 
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Lion that forbids us to five it the at once more general and more technical meaning which it possesses 
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cursivelv as in Text A, or else annrevmicu j.- _ t * . . 

htreelv of this variety, and that both the Nauri decree (I. a 5 ) -nd the 1 Tarns papyrus (59. «J mentrnn 

this kind of land as having been presented to the gods for the mu t,pi,cat,on of them crops ,t 1* clear 
that hnl in the technical sense must have signified agricultural fields of passably good quahty; tins is 
confirmed by the fact that in Coptic it has given rise to the very common word for held note or 
lint if the Coptic HOI* has been bereft of its earlier technical sense, this subsisted m full force in the 
Graeco-Roman age, at least in contracts and similar official documents. Citiflith- found ih ky in a 
demotic contract translated as yi] ijneipos enro^opof ‘corn-bearing mainland , and some of the examples 
of demotic di ky quoted subscquentlv by Sethc* are rendered yij rjircipos in the Greek dockets. At 
least in one case* tk ky stands In parallelism with ih nui, which Sethc and Spicgclbcrg* both render 
'island-fields' (Insciackcr), a rendering corresponding to the contrast between jjnetpos and H '/aos in the 
Greek papyri, 6 The same contrast is found in the great endowment inscription of Edfu, where land 
called w,f (0 is constantly opposed to land called ky, the god Moms possessing a slightly 

greater area of the latter (7,548 arouras) than of the former (5,660 arouras), and Brugsch in his com- 
mentarv 7 already implicitly realized that these two types of land, like the Greek vfjaos and above 

noted, embody the Arabic distinction between /?£/y-land (jtj) and .S/wrd/tJ-land the first con¬ 

sisting of those fields that were annually inundated, and the second of those which were not reached 
by the flood and which had therefore to be irrigated artificially. 8 Since the Greek equivalent of this 
Hit (mil) is vrjoos, a closer equivalent in Arabic seems to be the above-mentioned gezlrah\ I do not 
know whether Arabic possesses an exact counterpart of the Greek rjnetpos. 

In Text A, as I have said, 1 k;yt is used only as a landmark indicating position, a piece of land 
standing higher than the surrounding pieces. Prefacing the indications of area in Text B, kiyt might 
possibly have the technical sense of Sharaki- land, but this is hard to prove, since the word is there 
never contrasted with mt or mmt as we might expect. Instead of this, Text B regularly distinguishes 
ktyl from two other terms, (1) J e £, tthb, never written in this full form, but with many slight variants 
out of which the whole can be constructed with certainty, e.g. VJvxv.v B 1 * 3 4 0- 19 ; oJe K i = i 

11, 17; 28, and (2) ftj, e.g. B 12, 14. 18; 13, 2S, dearly to be read LJft? in i as in a * atc 

in Text A the latter does not occur at all, and tthb is there found only in a doubtful place-name (A 15,18). 
Entries like TTvwnl 5 }nT\n ‘«&6-land 20 (arouras), /ni-land 10, A/y/-land io’ (B 12, 6; sim, u, 30; 13,1; 
15, 22) leave no doubt but that the three terms stand in antithesis to one another, and this is confirmed 
by the Onomasticon of Amcnopc (Gol. t, 11 = Hood, 1, 10), where the three words occur consecutively 
in the same order, though here of course preceded and followed by other analogous terms. Both vhb 
and tni provide their own etymologies, which curiously have not been noted hitherto; vhb comes from 
a stem meaning ‘toopen up’ and must therefore have a sense not far removed from ‘virgin soil’; 19 the 


1 Sec the note on the text, E 3, zo J note f* 

: Ryhntdt Papyri t n\ t 147, n. 4. 

3 Butgtdwjuurkundtn f p. 164, §27* 

4 Op. at pp. 316 f. (z T 3, 4). 

1 Die demotiichcn Papyri fltiumaidt, pp* 3** 4** 

* Prci&igke, Fachtcvrtrr t a.v, njcros'i Id*, Wortrrbueft, a.w* 
ijntipoz, njoo^. 

? Brunch, 1 'hruiuntSi 597 f. tn a well-known text at El-Kflb 
belonging to the First intermediate period {latest publication, 

Wreszinskj, Benefit, 76) ^ t 'lowlands* \h contrasted with 

‘what i.s on the height’, and these may well be the 
early equivalents of the two terms at F.dfu* 

1 May and Sharfiki defined, see A* von Kremer* Jlgyptcn t 
p, 179; Fircks, Aftypten, I, p* 204, Closer Greek equivalents for 
(ht&e terms seem at first sight to be yij qiPpoyos and yrij nftpayos t 
land that had to lie artificially irrigated being culled yij <VipT- 
X^p,ivTf f hot l gather from Schnebe), Lawdivirtultaft, pp* 14 fF. , 


that the factual corn. 1 spoildeuce is not exact - 
11 Quoted below in p* 29, n, T* 

10 The Berlin Dictionary (it, 30H* 8* 9) makes no attempt to 
define closely the meaning of nJiMimcL Since the verb n[ib 
means *to open up' (c,g. new quarries) and since at SiU.il ah an 
obscure passage seems to declare that the Nile bus created nlibto 
there after the plan of his heart in order to double the king's 
offerings (Leps,, Denkut., in, 175, ft, 8 completed by III, 218, d, 
13) imd since, lastly, the word is also used (Field, luser. /uV>*, 
U, 76; DOmkhen, Baugeschiehte, $1) of the place where a temple 
is built, be* presumably virgin soil, the rendering Treah land' 
seems amply justified* To the examples of If 7 a add Nauri 24 
and those in the Griffith fragments described by me JEA, xxvn, 
64 fT. J do not understand why an El-'Amfimuh boundary sieln 
(Davies, El Atnarrta, v t pb 28, L u) gives the word the deter- 
minulive of the tree (V, Ilarrh l „ 59, iG makes it amply clear 
that such lands could be sown with barley and eninuT, 
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stem tat implies not merely 'old age’ but also ‘decrepitude’.' I shall henceforth render fayt as ’arable 
land , tilih as I rush land and Ini as ‘tired land'; no Greek or Arabic equivalents are forthcoming. 
Further discussion must be postponed For the Commentary on Text B, but it may here be said, by 
way ot anticipation, that the totals there afford reason to believe that the assessors assessed ‘fresh land’ 
at 10 corn-measures per aroura, ‘tired land' at 7I, and ordinary ‘arable land’ at 5, which arc exactly 
the three different rates found in Text A. Obviously these assessments cannot represent the relative 
purchase prices of the three kinds of land, and indeed we have definite evidence that ‘tired land’ was 
valued at only half the price of 'arable land’. 1 If the facts as above stated are correct, the rates of assess¬ 
ment in Text A would appear to be in inverse proportion to the purchase prices of the three types of land. 

At this point readers may be asked to bear in mind the frequent impossibility of deciding whether 
a word in the indications of places of measurement is part of a composite place-name or whether it is 
simply introduced for a descriptive purpose. In the former case its meaning may no longer be applicable 
to the place; for example, in = (B 10, 5), translatable as ‘the New land of Samfi’, it 

is by no means certain that the land was really new at the time of Ra messes V, since in this instance 
at least we may be certain we are dealing with a definitely fixed and established local name. As will 
be seen from Table II farther on (after p, 38), I am on the whole in favour of translating place-names, 
not merely transcribing them, though not prepared to follow out this plan with pedantic consistency. 
Thus it seemed desirable to render No. 63 as 'the Pond of the Castle of Hotpc’, whereas it would be 
going too far to render No. 114 as ‘the Place of the Horses of the North’. In each case I have been 
guided by what was felt to be the more suitable course, well knowing that in the matter of rendering 
Egyptian names each scholar has a different habit or principle or hick of principle, and that, while it 
is impossible to please all readers, some at least will be interested to learn what the names of certain 
localities conveyed to the Egyptians themselves. 

In an example that has just been quoted the word J brl(t occurred, a good Semitic 

word surviving in the Arabic birkaii, a ‘pond’ such as is found near most modern Egyptian villages .3 
Examples are common, sometimes undoubtedly forming part of the place-name (Nos. 62-5), hut else¬ 
where equally clearly not doing so, e.g. B S, 9; g, 1; 15, 2. Whether s, which 1 have rendered 

lake , really meant a larger piece of water than a brkt ‘pond’ is uncertain; an alternative view might 
be to regard s as the older term, and brkt as a more recent equivalent. The connexions of i with the 
Fayyum are w r ell known, and as such, or rather as the designation of the lake which once occupied 
nearly the whole of that Oasis, it appears in the name £ 1 T-wcp-Shc ‘the Lake’s Beginning’ 

(A 1 L 43 i ! 3 > 44 i * 4 > 21 i B 15, 17). This name was previously known from the stela of Piankhi (I. 77) 
and probably refers to the region around the town of El-Lahun near the point where the Bahr Yusuf 
turns north-westward to e*nter the Fayyum some 10 km, farther on. Elsewhere it is only in place-names 
that s is found, see Table II, Nos. 126-30, to which may he added (c.g.) A 14, 45; 15, 10; B 21, 1, 
names each occurring only once. A third word of kindred meaning is the feminine j| oe /<«(/), 
in Coptic gyoiur, for which I think I have established the signification ‘swampy lake'. 1 * This occurs 
above all in ‘the hotii of Mi-wer' (13 21, S; abbreviated as ‘the bone', A iS. 20; B 20, 24), which is the 
oldest occurrence of the expression from which the Greeks took their Motpios Aqu'rj ‘Lake of Moeris’; 
mention is made also of a hone cast ot Spermcru (A 63, 21). Hitherto the meaning ‘canal’ has been 
attributed to hone, mainly on the strength of 'T’l Ru-hone, the original name of the abovc- 


FDr till 1 he Berlin Dictionary (v, 311, 5) again makes no 
serious attempt to define the meaning. It is 10 be noted the 
\crl> Mi, usually rendered ‘become old 1 , really mentis more than 
this—it means ‘to become decrepit'. Thus the ‘doomed prince* 
{Harris joo, vs. 4. ti) become ‘infirm (tnl) in nil his limbs’ from 
not being allowed to leave the house 10 which he hud been con¬ 
fined to save him from bis fates. For Mi-land, however, the 
decisive passages arc in the Will of Ewcrot (ZAS, xxxv. 13-16J, 

where ^ j'f' a 0 0 |_1 0)T ‘field* with scrub and tired land’ 

are constantly contrasted with clean (Jit. 


smooth) tenanted hind'. and were priced m less than half the 
value of the latter. 

5 [In revising my proofs this statement semis in me too 
positive. Its truth depends on the identity of tfi it t tut with simple 
ttol t and of umhiv tt* with k'yt, sec (he lust note,] 

* It is disconcerting to find the preposition m ‘in 1 —"measured 
in’—employed before tt brkt 'the poruf* The same preposition 
is found before tt /ui(r) "the bike' (A 63, 21} and pt rfni 'the 
dyke’ (A 50, 15), though the fields cannot have been :ilt unify in 
these water-filled places* 

4 See my article in JEA t xxlx, 37 IF* 
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—, El-Lahun, 1 inCo^ V,- 

i^i,™„< can'have mint" Lake', Mouth' no less well then 'Canal's Mouth'. Yet another probable 
J T '™,1 'ltd to vinai\ 'delondVrive '-a'rm^'if= mr, later mi, the first component of the name 


* Mi-wer (literally ‘Great Channel*), the prototype of Motpis spoken of in the last paragraph, 1 

31 ® ‘ ^ . _ n nt. __._An Irrtnni^ftnf tmirn Tirnh^Klu tri tin irlnnhiinrl 


f n 7 he Wilhour papyrus Mi-wer is usually the name of an important town probably to be identified 
with Kom Medinct Churab (sec below, p. 44 f.), but it is uncertain whether in the name Lake Mocris 
the element Moeris refers to that town or to the adjacent part of the Bahr Yusuf after which the town 
was called. The same word “ mr, mi is in all probability^ found in several other place-names of the 
Wilhour and it is curious that no less than three of them contain a word for ‘crocodile’; these are 
=^0 'Crocodile*Canal’, No. 92 of the Table; ^hc Canal of Suchus’, A 15, 36; and 

$.\ ‘Canal of Khanty’, a crocodile god, B 13, 5; 21, 24. Evidently at one time the canals 
in and near the Fayyum were infested with crocodiles, as indeed the cult of Suchus and early writings 
of RC-hdnS (El-Lahun) eloquently testify. Another word which has some connexions with canals is 
. </«/. which in the Wilbour is masculine,like the Coptic Time. This, however, is better rendered 
‘dam’ or ’dyke’ like its Coptic equivalent, since the determinative proclaims it to be land rather than 
water. Still, there can in fact have been little difference in meaning between this masculine word and 
the feminine “I] |= “ , which is definitely depicted as a canal. * The two dykes mentioned in the Wilbour 
are those of Spermeru (A 44, 22; 50, 1558, 31) and of Pi-Ohe (e.g. A 75, 12; 76, 30; B 21, 22). 

A more problematic word frequent in our papyrus and undoubtedly in some way connected with 
water is the masculine 'S^ is “ hum, thus or similarly spelt fifteen times in Text A and seven in 
Text B.“ Examples are: ‘Measurement made in 7 the hum north of this place’, A 79, 34; ‘Measurement 
made to the south of the him of SharopB', A 69, 37; and there are place-names called 'The him of the 
Shepherds’ (A 20, 26; B 15, 13; 22, 29) and ‘of the Braves' (A 94, 22; B 25, 18). There is no definite 
due to the meaning; in the Golenischclf Onomasticon (1, S) the word follows the familiar feminine 
“T 1 hunt ‘well’, ‘cistern’, particularly of the large wells dug in the desert, but our him is distinct 
from this and may have been placed near it merely on account of the similar sound. 8 Perhaps we may 


1 Sec Gauthier, Dirl.gfagr., Ill, 1ScliarfT {ZAS, Ltx, 51) 
sought to show that the original form of the: nnmc was not RAwt 
hut m which case Fl-Lahftn, ut the outset at least, 

would have hail nothing to do with (ml 'lake 1 , Shortly after¬ 
wards, however, Kees (ihid. t (54) disposed of a large part of 
SchfiriT's evidence, leaving the inexplicable R-n-ltnwy entirely 
isolated, Tlmt R-(tnt really contains the word for 'lake 1 (Coptic 
Gullit:) is shown, not only by the unanimous later tradition, but 
also by the epithets given to Suchus of Shtd£ in the hymn 
to him contained in a still unpublished Ramesscum pnpyrus 

(Middle Kingdom), namely fTl fT| i, 

f 'lord of Rc-selwvy, lord of She, forcing open Rfr-honf. 

1 The demotic writing with initial m disposes of any doubt 
that might be felt as to the identification and the reading of the 
hieroglyphic name. 

1 The qualification in necessary because there are undoubted 
place-names where the initial * 7 ^ ** u hieratic deformation of an 
original \ While No, 2 in 'fable II is perhaps nm a certain 
case, O Harris , 61, h, 7 h open to no such doubt, see 

Gauthier, op* rit. t I, 47; for this name see too P . Leydtm J 4 #, 
vs. 8, 4 — Latr-Egyptiau Miscellanies, p. J35. So 100 the 
hymn quoted above in 11. r, proves that the town of Anasha, 
Ashana discussed below, p. 53, likewise contains the word 

ftr ‘island'. Attention is here paid only to mimes where the initial 
v originally hud dial meaning ; there are, of course, both names 
and other words where that group is merely the representative 
of the sound 1, Hebrew K, see Burchnrdt, Ailknn* Fremduwrtc, at. 

* In the Karrmk relief showing the fortress of Site, see JRA t 


VI, pi. 11. The Berlin Dictionary' {V, 465) is probably wrong in 
distinguishing four separate words instead of only a masculine 
and feminine one. * Mere said to be north of the town* 

11 Resides these there arc two more examples in A and two 
in 11 which w'ritc before this masculine word and thus con¬ 
vert it into mhintt, see A 73, 5; 98, 32; B u, 2, j6; in addition, 
instances in A 19, 2. 4 treat this form with initial ru us a feminine. 
It is just conceivable thnt these six examples might be taken as 
confused writings of the itthti or mhut mentioned in If'/>. IT, 134, 
1. of which the former appears to mean some specific muddy 
spot not to be exactly determined (see my Anciait Egyptian 
Qnomnstka, under No. 466 of On, /Jim.), while the meaning of 
the latter is uncertain. On account of the feminine gender the 
examples in A 19, 2. 4 ure possibly to be identified with the 
feminine word in the Berlin Dictionary, though they write 
mhnmt and not rnhttL The other four examples in A and li are in 
nil probability'mere miswrit mgs of/mm .especially since one of them 
(A73,5) speaks of ‘the mhnm of Shnrupii 1 found without initial 
m in A 46, 2; 69* 37. Still, it must he noted that in one isolated 
case of the masculine w ord (B 12,2) tnhtt and not mhnm is written. 

For the preposition m here see above, p. 20, n, 3. 

The Berlin Dietiuoary (tit, 383, 2) knew' only the example 
tn the Onomasticon, but Murictte, Abydos t u, 37, 1 , 12 (see now 
JEA, xjant. ph ti, L J2 of the stela) speaks of *thc hum which 
is in Abydus*, und two wine-jar inscription!! from EI-'Am&mah, 
to be published in City of AkhvtmUu t tit us Noa. 73. 133» 
together with one incomplete one given by Petrie (pi. 22, No* 18), 
mcniion_psritc source of the wine ^“ 

JaS —nl ^ lc b ttm In-meshed", 
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venture ;i guess unit translate ‘the basin', though we must add a note of interrogation and the transcrip¬ 
tion afterwards. Another word connected with water is f ~, htyi, H 21, 1, more normally deter¬ 
mined in the writing of A i8, 22; 52, to, <kc.\ the meaning appears to be 'flood-water*. 1 

To dose the present series of words, the expression E J~T ‘turbulent water* might well 
have been discussed here; I have preferred to reserve it for a later occasion, see below, p. 38. 

From words referring tn water and irrigated land 1 turn to others which may have implied the 
opposite. The Berlin Dictionary mentions e. hi as a kind of stone (in, 204, 7), but the gender 
is not given ami the reference not yet available. The Wilbour has three examples of a feminine word 
of this appearance which I have tentatively rendered as ‘cutting’, thinking of a quarry or the like. 
There are ‘the Cutting (?) north of Spermcru’, A 49, 14, and 'the Cutting (?) of One-were’, i.c. ‘Great 
Wady (?)*, unless indeed the first element in One-werC bit) is to be interpreted as hir ‘stone’, 

in which case the whole might have to be understood as ‘the great stone-quarry’, A 51, 39; 56, 29. It 
is just possible, however, that hi, in spite of its feminine gender, may be the prototype of the Coptic 
masculine quit ‘pit*. The word for 'Valley’ or ‘Wady* hit• occurs as a point of orientation in 

A 15, 15; B 12, 32; 15, 21; 24, 24.3 Somewhat perplexing is the writing of the composite place-name 

£ 1 —= A 20 > 6 ‘* B I0 . 3. in which B 9, 11. 27; 23, 14 dispense with the first half 

and together with B io, 3 enlarge the second half to with variants. The first 

element here is probably due to confusion between the word for 'valley* and another for ‘fortified place’ 
(inbt, sec Wb. 1, 93, 10), the latter being the word intended. 4 An extremely rare word + tvndtv 
is found in the entry ‘measured in the wndw north of Mansion of Hekma<ret-setpenamun\ A 79, 26; 
85, 30. I-’rom the obvious resemblance of this word to that for a ship’s ‘hold’, in Coptic e-yuT (Wb. I, 
326, 1), I have little hesitation in rendering it as ‘hollow*, ‘depression’, though the Berlin Dictionary' 
does not know any such use. I have found another example, but written *£.‘7’!: on a donation stela 
(No. 10511) belonging to the Oriental Institute of Chicago. 

Trees and plantations were conspicuous landmarks, the more so since they have always been rare 
in the Nile Valley. Several place-names allude to the sycomorc,s in Coptic uoy^e; there are ‘the 
Sycamores of Irkak’ (A 85, 4. 23; B 17, 15), ‘the Svcomore of the Tomb’ (A 83, 17; 94, 24), and ‘the 
Sycamores of the Lakes’ (A 78, 24); with the last of these is to be compared ‘The Sycomorc Lake* 
(A- 73* 5* I2 1 B 3i 2 4)> There is also a place called simply 'The Sycomores’, A 98, 15. The occurrence 
of words tor trees in names of localities is, of course, precarious evidence for the existence of those 
trees on the spot; the names may well be merely fancy ones, as is probable with the town called II 
Soshen ‘Lotus', No. 124 of Table II. Nevertheless, it is of interest to note the occurrence of names 

containing such words for trees or shrubs as < 1 ,_tkp.fi bn, unidentified 6 (A 49,^4; B 5, 3 ; 11, 5); !){ [1 

is 7 (Table II, No. 51) probably for older '|E !0 tzt ‘tamarisk*, in Bohairic oci; ,.fl { r, a tree 8 (B 14, 
24; 20, 13, &c.); j nbi (A 75, 5. 9; B 5, 28, &c.; also B 13, 20), some kind of reed or cane; 
IShliwvvJl l ltr)l (A 79, 12), 6 otherwise unknown; ^ & jy s(t)mt (A 20, 13; B 10, 5; 11, 11. 13), like¬ 
wise apparently unknown. More deserving of attention are certain words relating to vegetation which 
arc used exclusively or at least in part as common nouns, and which therefore must have been genuine 


E See my note JEA y xtx, zo. 

A* no often in Ramessrde hiemtic Text II always writes <£3: 
Hke s£L- In 13 15,21j 24* 24 ^ follows the word na detvrmimiiivci 
but this probably means nothing, 

] Cum pa re too the place-name 'The Valley of Reshep\ B 8, 
"• nfTordin^ an interesting new example of the name of this 
Semitic god to be added to the collections made by Lcibovitch 
(see Annaht du Strike, xxxtx, [45 IT. ; xl , 4S9 fT.) unci Crdietoff'a 
brochure reviewed op. cit. t xu, 437, Yet another one where he 
may occur ih B 1©, 28, but the name is there incompletely written. 

* p * 3 has a similar confusion, (J ^ clearly 

meaning 'fortification 1 * For the place called P-tjcsy-l;lu [or 
-lluru) see below, p, with n. 2. 

Here again, as I did in another place, I refuse to conform 
to the universally accepted* but barbarous, spelling 'sycamore 1 * 


c Newberry points out that the usual rendering Mate-palm’ 
is certainly wrung (r) because in the tomb of Incnf {l J rk t , tv ( 73) 
the tree itnt is mentioned apart from, and in addition to, bnrt t 
and (3) because its fibrous wood is quite unsuited to statuettes, 
furniture. Sic. So loo Keimcr (by letter). Some literature: Bull. 
Inst.fr*, XIX, 14. 18b. 224: Scthe, Dramat. Teste, p. 125. 

7 However, ll'ft. I ( 128, 2 lists this as a separate word. 

1 Doubtful, because the groat Cairo inscription of Shoshen^ 1 
interprets what must surely he the same name as *Tlic Keep tif 
(the) Goat ( r r)\ see Afdiartflcs Maspero, 1, 823, The tree rnc 
( 117 /. ), 2to, 9) is well-known* but unidentified. 

0 It can hardly be identical with [ J ,^ p in the Sign papyrus, 

to which Newberry called my attention* There (Tnw Hieroglyphic 
Papyri, Pi, 4) the word means the pod of the cumb (rtfm) in one 
line (17,2) and the spntheof the daie-pnlm (i/tf}in the next (17*3)* 
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landmarks One tree-name hitherto unknown is the feminine '«• A inn, 6; B 7 , **; •*. Hi 

: ,. , ( , , 2 . this is found also alone as a place-name wtth the determinative . B it, 4, 

A^nWKuline"word employed in the mme manner, and almost astdtaetne m meanmg 


m ' a m / .2 6- the tree in tuition seems to have been difficult to climb; it occurs five times in 
the Wilbour papyAts, A 26, 8 = 34, * 5 <>S. **.* 4 - Isolated examples of other apparently 

unique tree-names similarly employed are: diUiTTJL P^aps literally pig-destroyer , 


aiul is followed by some place-name introduced with or without some point of the compass, it seems 
likely that this was the Ramessiclc way of referring to a plantation or clump of the said trees. So too 

we say ‘in the corn’ or *in the clover’. 

Another novelty of the same kind is the masculine word mSrto A 58, 27; 59, 8; 72, 25; 

t . ^ 22 ; [} 1 y i 2 g ; 20 , 5, preceded in all these places by the article and followed by the epithet 

'north of Spermeru’. In B, which always substitutes the town determinative o for that of the plant \, 
the word is twice, or perhaps once only, used as a place-name, B 8, 12 (?); 9, 9, while in A 94, 7— 
not in the section mentioning Spermeru—‘Suchus of the msne' stands in lieu of the name of the 
locality. Outside the Wilbour papyrus I have encountered only one example; this is in a papyrus 
fragment from Korn Mcdinet Ghurab, where measurement of corn ‘in the insrtv is spoken of, and 
where the determinatives are — ^ as though some damp or waterlogged place were meant. 1 This 
word mine resembles a well-known expression for ‘afternoon 1 or ‘early evening 1 and indeed in B 17, 
8. 28 has the night determinatives T 0h but that possible etymology provides no apparent clue to the 
meaning. A word having the same determinative as msnv in Text A is A 78, 47; it is possibly 

the same word as was known already from the medical literature, see Wb. iv, 19, 12-13. 

To come now to three words of greater generality, the first has been mentioned 

already in a footnote; 3 it occurs in two place-names, Nos. 135, 136 of Table II, and probably means 
land overgrown with scrub or brushwood; perhaps we may render as ‘copse’. In B 7, 1; 15, 2 

‘the Meadow’ seems to be the name of a village; in A 79, 43; 94, 18; 95, 24 the same 
word is found in the context ‘Measurement made in meadow-land south of the temple of Suchus’ 
(of Anasha), but here the use without the definite article seems strange, and I am not sure my translation 
is correct, /■' ltd, though not quite restricted to ‘the ltd north of Spermeru’ (A 61, 42; 64, 13; 

B 16, 23), in the only other certain example (A 73, 31) merely substitutes the words 'this place’ for 
Spcnneru; in the place-name ‘the New Land of the fid ' (B 12, 6. 7; 25, 16) we ought 

probably to recognize the same word, but it is strange it should be written in a different way. The 
Berlin Dictionary is unacquainted with any such word, but I think it must mean ‘a clearing’, since 
in a passage already cited 4 the causative slid is used of ‘clearing away’ trees encumbering certain 
fields. 

I turn now to terms referring to the works of man. A considerable number of localities have names 
compounded with /■' whvt, which 1 have rendered ‘the Village’; in the two texts more than thirty 
such places can be counted. The second element in a few of them is a personal name, e.g. ‘the Village 
of AmenmosC* B 20, 16, and one of the places so designated, namely QS , ‘The Village of Nesh(i)‘, 
B 9, 22. 24, may conceivably be the selfsame property that gave rise to an important civil lawsuit in 

1 In the absence of evidence Id i r 173, 2 was justified in hardly suhs the examples in die Will of Ewerot, where the word 
assuming the word's identity with the feminine F tctU meaning Rt'cmn cnntrnMcd with fi f , be, dnuhtleu *dcar of scrub'; iilnn the 
the wood of this tree nr Stives made therefrom. Greek equivalent of the rare Favyimiie equivalent npo is 

s See my Ratnnridf Administrative DntunmHi, p, 32, L 14- 1 p. ah, n t 4; the Berlin Dictionary has overlooked the mean* 

J p, aq p n. 1. The rendering BaumpjhwzuTiK in Wh* iv, 555* 9 mg in question. 
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the reign of Harnesses II. 1 The name of 'The Village of Sinuhe’ (A 79, 17; 87, 31; 97, 32) may possibly 
commemorate the hero of a famous Egyptian story. Three villages, those of 'the Soldiers' (A 35, 45; 
36, 12), ‘(the) Army’ (B 11 „ 6; 17, 10) and ‘(the) Med jay’ (B 8, 27), perhaps hint that men of these 
military nr semi-military classes had once been settlers there. One or two place-names compounded 
in this fashion have as second element a word of outlandish appearance, possibly a foreign word incom¬ 
prehensible to the majority of contemporaries; such arc 'Irkuk’ (Tabic II, No. 50) and ‘Djasati’ 
(Table II, No. 58), the former recalling several Nubian localities. In two cases allusion is made to the 
epithet of the local god; this is clearly true of ‘The Village of Tjayef ’, see the Synopsis of Text A, § 97, 
and below, p. 36, top; secondly, there is The Village of Pi-tM (A 1, x+5; 19, 12), in 

which the latter element is perhaps to be interpreted as The lecherous' in case it was Seth that was 
meant; sec below, p. 85. 

I11 rendering 70 l lt or M 5 }' 1 as ‘village’ 2 I have been swayed by the fact that in at least three texts 
(Davies, Atimnia, vr, 27, 11 [thyt wrongly for U'hyt, from Bouriant]; Oiiom. Gol., 2, 3; Cairo, Journ. 
tVentree 39410, 1 . 9 = Melanges Mospe.ro, 1, 821; cf. also Urlt. IV, 697, 7-8) the word is coupled with 
dmkv 'towns’, making Towns and villages’ the obvious English equivalent. 3 Also the determination 
with o, which takes the place of tea after the Eighteenth Dynasty, 4 appears to justify this course. Since 
the word has close connexions with a word meaning ‘nomad tribe’, it is conceivable that the use as 
a formative in place-names may correspond to the formative Beni ‘sons of ’ in Egyptian topography 
of the present day. 

An even more frequent formative of place-names in the Wilbour is usually preceded by the 

feminine article and in two cases (a, see Table II, No. S; b , see A 46, 39) by that of the plural. Neither 
the Berlin Dictionary nor Gauthier's Dictionnaire ties nows ge'ographiques records, in this spelling, any 
such usage. 3 It is evident, however, for reasons set forth in a footnote 6 that of the Wilbour is 

nothing but a late writing of ^ iit, which as a formative of topographic names Calls many pages of 
Gauthier’s work. The Bcriin Dictionary translates the common 1 ]^By the colourless German 
words Ort, Static, i.e. simply ‘place’, notwithstanding the fact that the hieroglyph depicts a‘mound’, as 
Loret pointed out long ago." Clearly we have here the ancient equivalent of the Arabic words KOm and 
Tell so common in modern Egyptian place-names; after the lapse of centuries the debris of villages 
accumulates and raises them to a higher level, fully warranting the description of ‘mound’ thus applied to 
them. Except in one single passage (A 11, 43), where the word, there incomplete, is used as a common 
noun, it is always followed by a genitive or a noun in apposition, and this second element to some 
extent follows the models illustrated above in connexion with the place-names beginning with )q wht. 
This second element may be a personal name, e.g. ’The Mound ol Inena' (Table II, No. 4), ‘oi Nahihu’ 
(No. 6), ‘of Roy’ (Bn, 21) or, more rarely, the name of a god, ‘of Re<’ (Table II, No. 7}, ‘oi Amun 
of Ne‘ (A 11, 5). With this formative, however, the second element shows much more variety of 


1 See Gardiner, The Inscription of Ales, in Scthc, Vnter- 
utchungen zur Geschidtte und Altcrtumskundc A gyp tens, vol* IV, 
p* 25, n, 3, For the location, see below, p. [78. 

1 See my Attrient Egyptian Onomastica, under No. 421 of 
Ott. Am* 

* I Vb, i, 346, 12-14 provides a £ood number of instances, but 

the treatment is far from satisfactory, The unetymological 
spelling rightly explained by Spicgclbcrg* Ret, 

Inm., xxvi, 150, is in IVb, i, 258, 5. C wrongly taken as a separate 
Word, nor is it easy to understand why on |>. 346 the simplex 
is placed after the derivative r ehyt 'family 1 * 'tribe' and the latter 
split into two words. The etymology of tcht is obscure, and it 
is doubtful whether the geographic formative here in question 
is distinct from the original , as well ns from the collective 
ut(iyi ' tribe’—this seems The view of Lncmi, Rtc* trav*, NXXi, 86, 

4 The earlier see Vrh .* IV, 697; nlso P. Louvre J/*J in 
Spiegdherg, Rechmmgnt % 1*1 . i8 ( c LJEA, XJCVit* 57, n. 2, 

* Wb. t, 35, 19-20 quotes the writing fj Y tinder a word 

to which it does not belong, at all events if Anast* I, 8, 1 is the 


sole source of that writing* In the passage mimed Amennpfc's 
eloquence is ironically compared with the Nile in full Hood, ant! 
it makes far better sense to render *it has attained the raised 
mounds 1 rather than 'the meadows' as given in my edition * 

6 The positive grounds for the identification arc (i) (a) the 
place-names numbered 6 and 9 in Table II below (far No. 6, 
cfJEA, XXVii* 59* n. 5. Tor No. 9 the note in the Table), and 

(3) -Vo ln A 37, 24. which, though obviously 

not identical with the Theban place of that name ( 7 'f-^tioc, see 
Gauthier, «!>. cit., t, 35). equally obviously bore the same name. 
The writing fj is very curious, seeming to imply the 

retention of the feminine ending / ns late ns Ramesskle times. 
I have nn explanation to ofler, hut there nrc convincing parallels 
in the writings f| , for the old ^ ^ n 'moment*, sec my 

Laie-Egyptian Stories, p. J8n, the note e on Ttvo Ur others, 1K, 2, 
and for fj^^ <>' ‘b-tk’, Wb. 26. 3. 

» Itevue tfgj'plafogique, x, H7 <f. Sec too Chiasmal in Hull, Inst . 

Jt., UI, 144 
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llum villages. The common Lute Egyptian word for ‘house’ « is thus found in both the singular 
and the plural, see the examples in Table II (Nos. 32-9). most of which contain a personal name. 
Another word for ‘house’ which serves as a frequent formative of place-names is cat pr, by this time 
pronounced pi, and that word I have not translated in Table 11 (Nos. 70-80), since it is more ancient 
than —, and there is a good possibility that the building which gave rise to the name, if such a 
building there ever were, was in ruins or had disappeared by the reign of Ramesses V, so that by this 
time the formative would have become merely a meaningless part of the name. 1 A more imposing 

kind of residence is indicated by the word J fjij ^ 1 1 ii( 

Nos. 66-8, and for two or three more examples out of some twenty in all note ’The Castle of Pkatja' 
(A 41, 32), ‘of Iiotpe* (in No. 62 of the Table) and ‘of the Vizier’ (A 9, 19; 13 i6, 19). The passage 
in the Lansing papyrus will be recalled- where the pupil, in a bold flight of rhetoric, promises to build 
a ‘castle' (him) for the teacher, and the following passage 5 in which is described the castle which Rada 
built for himself. Both passages allude to the granaries and cow-houses which belonged to these fine 
provincial mansions, which one must think of as of several stories, and as elaborately adorned. From 
the Wilbour we catch a glimpse of high Rnmesside officials as country' gentlemen, though we have no 
evidence that any of those referred to in the place-names was still living, nor yet indeed any evidence 
to the contrary'. The sole argument we can produce for the former alternative is ‘The Castle of the 
Vizier’ (see above), since, if the Vizier in question were no longer alive, one might have expected his 
name to be mentioned, as in the heading of § 10 in Text A. In a few cases where the genitive following 
bljn is not a personal name, but that of a deity or locality (Pi-Usiri, B 25, 6; Pi-KhasC, B 16, 13; 
damaged, B 16, 15), the meaning may not be quite the same. When the word is preceded by the plural 
article and followed by the name of a temple—the only case is No. 69 of Table II—we may rest assured 
that 'pylons’, not ‘castles’, is the right translation. 

Landmarks of a similar kind were provided by cow-stables granaries (Ji^), tombs 

and temples (Q^, 10 n)* All these are illustrated in the Table of Localities below and only 
a few comments and a little additional evidence are necessary. The temples thus mentioned are few 
in number, probably' because they were situated in the towns or villages, and these latter were named 
as the means of orientation in preference. Besides the temples of Suchus and Seth (Table II, Nos. 107. 
toS) and that of Ramesses IV presumably at or near Anasha (No. 109), Text B (14, 4; 19, 16; 23, 10; 
24, 22) mentions one of a Royal personage whose name Q^ vvv Nfr ... it docs not trouble to write in 
lull; this suggests Queen AhmosO-Nolretiri of the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty rather than 
the wife of Ramesses II, and that view receives some confirmation from the Amiens papvrus which 
I have recently published. 4 It is curious that not even with the word for ‘tomb’ is the following genitive 
always the name of a person. In two or perhaps three of the six or seven cases where _^ l _ l hr is found 
the following genitive does name a person: ‘of Iia\ A 20, 41; and probably also B 2^24; ‘of Pyia’, 
13 9 * 2 5 ! J llst possibly too ‘of Roto’, if that be the right interpretation of the name, sec Table II, No. 117. 
In one instance the genitive is certainly a place-name {’of Iukak’, A 12, 27, possibly identical with ‘of 
Irkak , B 18, 15), and it may be so in one other, 'of Per-nute', see Table II, No. 116. Once the genitive 
is the name of the goddess Sachmis, see B 9, 2. It seems likely that in the cases where the element 
following hr is not a personal name, that word may be used collectively for ‘tombs’ or ‘necropolis’. 5 

Similarly, after the words for ‘cow-stable’ (rendered ‘byre’ in the Table) and ‘granary’ the identifying 
adjunct is not always a personal name. In some cases it is or may be, thus 'The Byre of Yeb’ (A 70, 40), 


1 The cartouche-end m rhe writing of Pi-khnft in A 29, 11 
(sec Table II, No* So), though not present in the two other 
references (A 37, 9; B 17, 9), can be due only to some confusion 
with the mine of Jvinp Kbcops* If this confusion was not .» 
purely exceptional and momentary one, may wc not have here'— 
since kfiafl means r cncmy i — a reflection of (he tradition accord¬ 


ing to which K he ops wiw ft cruel* impious tyrant (/-/Jf a| fr t 134^5)? 
1 See my Late- Egyptian j Mitcethtnics^ p. ioq* Sect inn 9, 

1 Op, fi/., p. uo t Section 10. 

4 Rt* 5 p lo f shown by its position to belong lo the beginning 
of Dyn* XVUI; sec JEA, xxvtt, 41, n. z. 

s For this use at Thebes see my note, op, XXI t, i86 r n. io + 
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(H H, 17; 13, 21), 'of Son' nr 'Blwn' (Table II, No. 27), 'The Granary of Knroia' (A 69, 2), 
'ot Tkuiuv’ (A Mi, 2); in two exnmplcn it ih a divine name, 'The Byre of Hums’ (A 26, vt 'The 
Granary of I'rG*' (11 19, 3); in others it is an adjective 'The Great Byre' (A 17, 19; U 20, 31; 21, 17), 
a common noun ’The Granary of Reeds' (Table II, No. 134), or a personal name as abbreviation for 
the name of a village (Table II, No. 133). There arc no more than eight separate byres mentioned, 
ami only five separate granaries. It is remarkable that, in view of the frequency of the title ‘stable- 
master’ in Text A, stables for horses should not provide similar place-names, but all we actually find 
is the twofold occurrence of >th{: (horse-Jstablc' used as a place-name without qualification 

(3, N i b; fit, 21); since these mentions are found in two distinct sections which, as we shall see, do 
not ever contain the same place, two separate stables must be meant, or at all events two different 
places bearing that name. 



meanings 'chair', ‘throne’ and ‘base’ of a stela or statue; but though at least the first of these is well 
authenticated, 1 think that here and possibly elsewhere some such extended meaning as 'shelter 1 may 
be nearer the mark.' Lastly, there are seven places the names of which are introduced by the words 

/>■’ 9 g(t) » with the variants d tn kj£., B 14, 24, |lj* II 16, 16; 20, 13; p^ n1 A 28, 6; 
40, 21. One of these places (11 23, 15) occurs as a site in the Hcracleopolitc name in the Cairo inscription 
Journ. d*entree 39410, published in Melanges Maspero, t, 823, where it receives the spelling 
t-S-M a “BH jo- i bis spelling would prove, if indeed proof were necessary', that the formative word 
here is identical with a word for 'fortress’, ‘keep’ written PnJ^iOn, in P. Anastasi V, 19, 7. The 
seven ‘keeps’ or ‘fortresses’ of the Wilbuur papyrus are: 'The Keep of 'Aru 1 ,* e.g. B 14, 24; 16, 16; 
that 'of Wadjmosc , A 33, 35; 37, 11; that *of . . . ru(r)na\ B 15, 26; that ‘of Shat’, A 28, 6; that 
of Tent-ne , A 37, 19; B 16, 26; besides the ‘Keep of Haty' mentioned above and another at c Onayna 
tvhich occurs once (A 40, 22) in the indications of places of measurement, but is found also in the 
paragraph-headings A, §§85. 101 and 155; B §47. 

It must suffice to have discussed some terms helping to evoke the Egyptian landscape of those distant 
days. Further inquiry into the place-names mentioned in the measurement lines must be left to the 
future. That the etymology of many of them should have been obscure even to the people who used 
them is natural enough. Obscurity of this kind is evidenced by the interchange of nt and in 

the writing of P-Wadjoi (see p. 54, n. 2 below), by the spellings in which the town of Oxyrhynchus 
has been surmised (Table II, Nos. 93, 93 a), by the name Mi-Khenu [ibid.. No. 94) and by other cases, 
though perhaps not as many as one might expect. More disquieting from the scholar’s point of view 
are the eccentricities ol spelling characteristic of the Ramcssidc scribes and the considerable variation 
in the form of certain names. To take the two points in turn, it is troublesome enough that the tail-end 
of some words should be reduced to mere dashes; in {ibid.. No. 60) it is only the determinative 

which enables us to identify the second element as wd/i. But much experience of these late texts 
is required to feel no astonishment at the consistency with which Text A writes brkt, the word for 
pool,with an intrusive b* borrowed from the Semitic word for a ‘chariot’ mrkbt, see Table II, Nos. 62-5, 
while I ext B with equal pertinacity omits the r, e.g. II 7, 26; 8, 9. 31, If, as seems likely, what Text A 
gives as P- 3 VIy (I able II, No. 87), sec below, p. 47, really conceals the Hebrew loan-word yarn ‘sea’, 
such a distortion is truly perturbing. A typical example of variety of spelling is found in the place- 
name I he \ illagc ot Irkak’ (ibid., No. 50), which shows its r only in two instances (A 56, 10; B 3, 28), 
omitting it in lour, in one ot the latter forgetting the initial 7 as tvell (A 59, 43), while in another 
(A 69, 47) it inserts a determinative \ not found elsewhere. In such a case we may well hesitate to 
ecide whether several different places were meant, or only one. It is more than a mere conjecture 

.'/? an ! ,bl ,Jsed ns » ({-place sec Ostr. CoiroHoSS?^, near El-'AmSmoh, see JEA, xxvn, p. s3 , n. 2. The same con- 

vum crnyi noic Atw> Sftv u xxvn, zoi. fusion in common too in pr [tr in place of pt hr 'the tomb 1 or 

, ° n ,l11 " P |tt « <« above, p. 31, n. 8. 'necropolis', 

.0 too m the contemporary writings of 'Alalmtcr-tawn' 4 There arc nine examples with this A, mid only four without. 
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3 ' t *t ^ i , Gabu of A ;S, 3. 19 with the place appearing in B 5,10 as 1 o 

Sahu” ince th? fclds mcui&ned in either case were the property of ‘Great Seat in the House ofPtaV; 
, ve have good reason for believing that = Gawfi m 4 <J, 43 » the same village see below, 

o no A similar discrepancy between the forms used by A and by B will be found under Nos. ,4. 
; c ,, 0 of -fable 11 , and within Text A the names given ibid.. Nos. 53-4 may or may not designate 
"I ? n ] ace Two place-names of the Wilbour found only in the paragraph-headings are relevant 

rr p B ~pic. 1,1 A 39, ,9; 64. 3 2 3 - find » P«n« c.Ucd The Village of T^ycf' where to 

was a cult of Amur bearing the same epithet Tjaycf; the final J is nearly certain in 1 ext A, but I ext B (23, 
;1 r) „i ve3 t ] lc epithet as Tjavna. Which is correct, Amun Tjaycf or Amun l jayna ? Or were botli lorms 
in current use at the same time ? Lastly, Text B renders the well-known town of Hardai by a writing that 
can Inrdlv be read otherwise than as Harsperu. This most astonishing of all variations will be discussed 


later, 


5. The places of measurement: B, the localities themselves 

The crowning task of the student of ancient geography is to locale the places he finds named in his 
sources, and where no help is obtainable from tradition, from inscriptions on the site, or from physical 
features, the difficulties are apt to be insurmountable. The vast majority' of place-names in the Wilbour 
papyrus'are unknown elsewhere, and my attempts to discover the corresponding localities by the usual 
methods have been singularly unsuccessful. One might have expected to find some of them mentioned 
in the important Cairo inscription of Shoshenk I recently republished by P. Treason, 1 this referring 
to nearly thirty towns and villages in the Heracieopolitc nome; in point of fact the inscription and the 
papyrus have not half a dozen place-names in common.- Is this because the names of places were 
very ephemeral? Such is not the general experience in other countries, and one would be surprised 
to find it contradicted in Egypt. The collection of Fayyum place-names made by Grenfell and l-Iunt 
in Teblimis II has yielded nothing, and study of the modern atlas has proved equally unproductive. 
Must then the problem be abandoned as hopeless ? 

To this question the answer is that, impossible as it may prove to identify more than a tiny fraction 
of the places named, something at least can be done in the way of circumscribing the regions in which 
they are to be sought. For that purpose, however, we must not confine ourselves to the places men¬ 
tioned in the lines of measurement, but must utilize as testimony not only the paragraph-headings, 
but also Text 11. That nevertheless we have done wisely to keep the topographical names in the 
paragraph-headings severely apart from those in the lines of measurement is evident from the following 
considerations. It is clear that the fields measured in a brief space of twenty' days by one and the same 
body of surveyors cannot have extended over a very wide area, while there is reason to think that, if 
the names were reshuffled and arranged in their proper order, they would present a continuous series 
without yawning gaps. These propositions arc not equally true, however, of the places named in the 
paragraph-headings, since in theory* there is nothing to prevent some of the fields measured from being 
owned, let us say, by Seth of Tanis in the far north, or again by Khnum of Elephantine in the south.* 
But such possessions, though not impossible, are obviously improbable, and in fact do not occur. The 
northernmost land-owning institution mentioned in Text A is Na-t-ho (§ 77), i.c. Tell el-Yahiidlyah, 
and this only because it was a dependency of Heliopolis, the estates of which, like those of Memphis 
and Thebes, the other two capitals, were far-Hung by reason of the interest taken in them by the 
Pharaohs. 4 The southernmost temple to which fields are attributed is that of Mont at Hermonthis 
(§ 249), but its holding amounts to no more than 30 arouras. In a general way it may be surmised 


1 Cairo, Journ. d'tnLwd 34)410; see Mdlaitgts Masptro, i, 817 fT. 
The place-names here found are in so fsir instructive as they 
employ much the same fonnatives ns the Wilbour, c.g* itt 

'mound 1 , f| ^ ih 'byre 1 , J 'castle*. 

3 Besides the two names compounded with st*t (i£r) quoted 
above, p. 31, n. H nnd p. 35, together with the temples of Hcro- 

clea polls itself arid Su, 1 have noted only (I- t8)* for 

which sec J\ Wilbour t D 22, 27 (& 33 > and ^ ft?£S (L 22), 


for which see in the pupynta B 24 , 20 ($ 49, heading). 

* Thai Khnum of Elephantine did actually posstiis estates in 
ihe north country is known from a passage in tt Turin papyrus 
translated JEA, xxyij, 60 fT. 

1 The Harm papyrus* in enumerating the number of men 
given by Harnesses HI to three of his principal Theban temples, 
explicitly adds the worda 'in the sou tit and the north country 1 
(lO* 3* -4* sh Wlmt applies to the men naturally applies also to 
the land on winch they lived. 
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that the geographic range of a temple’s estates will have been proportionate to the temple's size and 
importance, and it is extremely unlikely that a chapel of small size would have possessed land except 
in its own immediate neighbourhood. In dealing with the places named in the lines oi measurement J 
this criterion can he used with relative safety. 1 

If the reader will now consult Table I (above, p, 15) and Map I placed after p. 54, he will 
quickly realize the lessons to be learned thence. The land-owning institutions there mentioned make 
a jump of about 60 kilometres from Ilermonthis to Coplus, and then another of over too to Abydus. 
From Abydus to Hermopolis, the next field-owning place farther north, is more than twice the latter 
distance, but still farther northwards the field-owning temples crowd closer and closer together until 
beyond the level of Crocodilopolis.- This evidence alone would suffice to fix the limits of the survey J 
between Hermopolis in the south and a point somewhere beyond Crocodilopolis in the north, but > • 
many considerations, as we shall see later (pp. 53-4), impel us to seek the southern boundary some 60 
kilometres downstream from the former place. 

The wav in which the data of the paragraph-headings can be combined with those in the lines of 
measurement to elicit plausible conclusions may be illustrated by one or two examples. The temple 
of Amlin, lord of Thrones of the Two Lands, in the Backland (§ 30), appears both from its position 
among the smaller temples of Section I, and from its place in Harris, 6t, b, 16 to have lain pretty far 
to the north, possibly only a little south of the level or Atfih ( Harris , 61, b, 17); on the other hand, 
it is likely to have been a small temple, whose fields lay in its immediate vicinity. Consequently, the 
locality called ‘the New Land of Swo\ mentioned nowhere but in the paragraph devoted to that temple, 
has its whereabouts fixed with considerable probability. Similarly, 'the Lake of Hesmen-yeb* (A 34,48; 

39, 30; B 15, x; 23, 33) was evidently, on the testimony of the second and fourth of these passages, 
situated at no great distance from the temple of Amfm Tjayef in the Village of Tjayef. 

I turn now to certain observations that will be found to involve far-reaching consequences. On 
referring once more to Table I, it will be seen that, so far as the local temples are concerned, Section I 1 
concentrates its attention mainly on the northern part of the Heracleopolitc nome and the Fayyum, 
while Section IV no less obviously looks southwards from Sako, in the neighbourhood of Hardai 
(Cynopolis). This suggested the possibility that each of the four periods or sections of the surveyors’ 
work covered mutually exclusive ground, and to test this possibility Table II has been constructed, - 
Here have been entered all place-names which the lines of measurement show as occurring in more 
than one column of Text A; it seemed that to include places named only once, or more than once 
though only in a single column, could but impede the demonstrative effectiveness of the Table, while 
adding greatly to its bulk. The columns in which a given place is found are indicated by small black 
crosses, which, with some exceptions to be explained below, are joined by lines to show the range of 
that place. It will be realized, of course, that the crosses, though displaying the order of occurrence 
in Text A, can impose conclusions concerning topographical position only in so far as the sections are 
found to be mutually exclusive in regard to the places contained in them. If that exclusiveness be 
proved, then it will have to be acknowledged that the survey covered four separate topographical zones, 
each zone being dealt with by its own particular section, and having been visited by the surveyors in 
its own short span of days. 

On the whole, Table II has yielded eminently satisfactory' results. It contains 142 place-names in 
all, and among these 129 are completely restricted to their own particular section, a considerable 
number recurring therein many times over. This proportion clearly warrants the generalization that 
each section deals with a different topographical zone, though the obligation to explain the thirteen 
exceptions cannot be evaded. Of the latter only four skip an entire section and appear in sections that 
arc not contiguous. In all four cases wc have to do cither with general expressions or with names that 
obviously are, or easily might be, applied to more than one place. No. 142, p 1 <Jr mini} the W estern 
Flank’ appears as a genitive describing one village in Section 1 {191 22; 21, 5) 2nd another in Section 


1 This proposition is tested with regard to SnkO and Sperincru 
below on p. 42. 


* For the distanocs sec my Ancient Egyptian Ottoman tea, Fts. 
26-7, together with the Commentary thereon. 
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used fa a metaphorical sense o relation, with the Nubians, i, 

makes a but thinly veiled allusion to the neighbouring eataraet, and we may guess that the phrase 
became a term for any ‘rapid’; in Section II (36. >6. 3.) it » accompanied by lacunae obseur.ng the 
reference; in Section IV we have in one place (76, 38; so too B 5, a S ) m 'he tsland which ,s at the 
mouth of (the) Rapid' and in the other (.00, to) 'in the riparian land («!>) which ,s at the mouth of 
(the) Rapid' though there is the possibility that the entire expression r 11 »ne fo(t) was felt a, a proper 
name. P-ih ’the Stable* (No. 28), occurring in Sections I and III, is obviously a name that might have 
recurred in many places; I have even expressed astonishment above (p. 35) that this is not used fre¬ 
quently as a topographical formative. Lastly, we have to consider the temple of Suchus (No. 107), 
together with which we may take that of Seth (No. 108), though the latter is found in adjacent sections. 
The Suchus meant in Section I is doubtless the god ol Crocodilopolis, § 12, cf. also B 21, 5, possibly 
also U 15, 9, unless, as is more likely, the deity of Mi-wer was intended in the last-named reference; 
in Section IV the Suchus intended is the lord of Anasha (§ 254). Similarly, the Seth whose temple is 
mimed as a topographical point of reference in Section II is obviously he of Pi-Wayna (§ 99), while in 

Section III he is the god of Spermeru (§ 163). 

As exceptions to the rule that places in the lines of measurement are confined to their own section, 
we arc now left with only eight names, Nos. 36 and 75 occurring in both I and IT, Nos. 14. i 5 ‘ 21 ■ 124 
in both II and III, and Nos. 30. 92 in both III and IV. In these cases we need not resort to the 
hypothesis of homonymity, though the opportunity may be taken to make some remarks on that subject. 
In England it is quite usual to find the same name for different places, and so far as Egypt is concerned, 
Grenfell and Hunt have mentioned a number of identically named villages in the Fayyum. The likeli¬ 
hood of such homonyms naturally varies with the degree of outlandish ness or the complexity of the 
name, and it is not to be supposed that Pen -1 karya (No. 30, see above) would occur twice as a place- 
name in a comparatively restricted area. In other documents I have recently encountered a few 
place-names that are identical with names occurring in the Wilbour papyrus, and yet cannot possibly 
refer to the same places. Apparently there was an Ian-Mut (Table II, No. 23) in the Antaeopolite 
nome, and still more remarkably, also another Island of Amun Ovcrrunning-lus-Boundnry (Table II, 
No. 19); both names occur in the Amiens papyrus, and beyond all doubt they are there to be assigned 
to the said Xth Upper Egyptian nome. J Then again a British Museum papyrus 4 of the reign of 
Harnesses II mentions a Mound of Nahihu and the same name occurs in the Wilbour papyrus (Table II, 
No, 0 ); tire former is explicitly stated to have been near Nefrusi in the Hcmiopolite nome (XV), a 
situation quite impossible for the latter; here, however, the existence of two different but similarly 
named places is made comprehensible by the fact that Nahihu was a fairly frequent personal name in the 
Ramessidc period. For the same reason, it is theoretically possible that the House of Ptahmosfi common to 
Sections 1 and II (No. 36inTablcII) might refer to two different localities, and so too the Op6 common to 
Sections Hand III (No. 21), that name being very familiar to Egyptologists owing to its Theban homonym. 

Nevertheless the eight place-names occurring each in two adjacent sections mutually assist one 
another in their claim to belong to only eight different places. It will even be possible to base upon 
these overlaps an argument that the four sections I, II, HI and IVcorrespond to four zones succeeding 
one another in that order from north to south, though with some reservations as regards the area 
covered by Section II. We have already found reason for believing that the places in Section I lay in 
the Fayyum and l lcraclcopolUe regions, while Section IV may start in the neighbourhood of Sako and 
proceed southwards. Elaborating this argument, we might assume that the eight places in question 
were near the point of junction of consecutive zones, so that they could be suitably used for the orientn- 

1 7 . As, xi_v f PUG, 1. 6; PL 7, L 5, of Amu 11 Qvermnning 4 us-Boundary is stated in A 23* 37-8 to 

* The determinative in ioa f 10 is falsely borrowed from Juive been east of the Village of Imoyslics (Table II, No. 49)* 
the word for 6 JV-groin. the Latter a place often mentioned in Section II, 

1 See JEA, XXVU, 45, n. 4, In the Wilbour papyrus the Island 4 Op. ciL, xxvu, 59, n, 5. 



|*HE three administrative centres 

tion of fields in cither zone.' Hot in that case confirmation might be expected in the points of the 
compass used. For example, the mention of Pcn-Ikurya in Section III (54, 26) might be expected to 
name a spot north of that village, and the mention in Section IV (95, 11) to name a spot south of it; 
in point of fact both mentions indicate the north—north-east in the first case, north-west in the second. 
Nor has greater success been obtained with the seven other place-names, so that the hypothesis that 
the places corresponding to them lay on the borderline between sections receives no support from this 
source, though it will be found to do so from others. 

To discover the exact boundaries of the zones is not easy in Sections I and TV, and difficult in 
Sections II and III. At this point we must examine some evidence contained in the paragraph-headings 
which will prove disappointing for this particular purpose, though of great interest in another way. It 
was mentioned above (p, 25, top) that certain paragraphs whose headings start with the words J 0 
jLvwni™ ‘Apportioning domain of this house (in) conclude with a topographical expression 
evidently indicating an administrative centre. Text A mentions only three such administrative centres, 
which are as follows: 


I- il krh{t)Hr-dy ‘the Tract of HardaiV found in Section II (§§54. 59. 68. 69. 

76. 80), Section III (§§ 118. 123. 134. 138. 145. 147. 150), and Section IV (§§211. 218. 228. 
231. 236). In the double book-keeping posh-e ntrics of Type A corresponding to entries in any 
of the above-mentioned paragraphs 4 the designation ii krfit Ilr-dy is always shortened to 

{rmnyt) Hr-dy ‘(domain of) Hardai'.s Hardai is Cynopolis, the metropolis of 
the XVIIth Upper Egyptian nome; its exact location will be discussed farther on (pp. 50 IT.). 

II. P 1 Nn-nsw ‘the Nome of Ninsu’, found once in Section II (§ 55) and once 

in Section III (§ 119). It also occurred, however, in the headings of at least four paragraphs 
of Section I now lost, as is proved by the abbreviation ,)V 3 Su?<? = , {rmnyt) pt tv ‘(domain 
of) the Nome’ found in many />< 7 s/f-entries of Type A. 6 Ninsu—the vocalization is borrowed 
from the Assyrian HininSi, where Hi- represents the element hwt in late times prefixed to 
the name 7 —is Hcracleopolis Magna, the Arabic Ahnas, now called Ihnasyah el-Medlnah, the 
metropolis of the XXth Upper Egyptian nome. 

HI* Ilffi Kw. Kifief.iVi (1 ivft imnt(t) Tpt-lhw ‘the West Side of Tpehu', found in a paragraph sub¬ 
heading of Section III (§ 144)- There can be but little doubt, however, that it occurred also 
in a lost paragraph sub-heading of Section 1, since the abbreviation (~f; ^^ K , (rmnyt) it 
wit hunts ‘(domain of) the West Side’ in several posh- entries must refer to this administrative 
district. 8 Tpehu is Aphroditopolis, in Coptic *rnne, the modern AtfTh, the metropolis of the 
XXIInd nome of Upper Egypt. 


Il must be clearly understood tluir the exact position given 
tu a name within its section in the Table is of no t op og rap lucid 
importance whatever, ihe fields having been named in an order 
dictated by the land-owning institutions to which they belong, 
mul not by any topographical considerations* Thus from the 
fuel that the name Tay-*ankhC occurs in col. 78 and f Ab<ab in 
col, 74 it follows with great probability that Tay-*nnkhi was 
farther south than e Ab*ab ( because the names occur in different 


sections; 3 Hit the fact that Mckj occurs in coh 97 and Khami 
cob 79 proves nothing for the relative positions, since the t\ 
columns are in the same section* 

1 he preposition m H in* is in this case usually omitted, but 
found before I below in §§ 6y> 76, 

J he entire phrase is found once again among damaged titl 
on tlie laic statue Cairo 884, published in Borchnrdt, Statu 
und Statucttcn^ 111 , 130 . 

* See on this topic above, p. 10, with n, i, and below-, pp, 5 
74 f. 


Corresponding passages which prove this point are very 
numerous; it will suffice to quote 34, j 4 « 26, 7 ($59, bcc 
ending'); 49 f 34 — 55, 33 (§ 145, see sub -heading); 74, 33 = 57, 
T 3 (§ M 5 * see sub-1 wading). 


h Corresponding passages proving the abbreviation are; 34, 
7 = 24, 21-2 (§ 55, see heading); 39, 35 = 25, 5-6 (§ 55, see 
bending together with that of § 51); there nre also others. The 
temples with paragraphs in .Section I mentioning this admini¬ 
strative centre must hnvc been Medfnct Habu, sec 19, 24; go, 
30; Ramesseum, see lb t 44; temple of Harnesses V, sec 9, 21 ; 
n f 49; 13, 27; also presumably Kamuk, sec 15, 44* 

7 See Ranke, Ktihchriftliches Material A 29, in A Oh. r/, hvn, 
Prtuss, A had, </. Wiss, 1910 ; he quotes Griffith, Ry funds Papyri t 
ta, 220 t n* t 4 , For many examples with prefixed (ttvf see 
Gauthier, Diet * gdogr. t IV, S3* 

* The posh- entries in question are 17, 6; i8 f 36; 20, 8* (n). 
15; they all contain the extreme abbreviation for the 

temple; the correspondence of lot, 6 with 85, 34-5 (sec the 
heading of § 436) might seem to prove that this refers to 
the Mansion of Ka<mcwsc-mijimfin in the House of Rc r , but 
I prefer to suppose that the entries in Section I refer lo the great 
temple of Re'-Hanikhtij see the heading and sub-bending of 
$ 144, In its Memphite section Harris 9 51, a t 5 speaks of u 

'House of Ustmfl f re<-mianiun, the town ^ J , ^ I on the 
West Side 1 ; it does not seem certain that the phrase is there 
used in the special sense here discussed. 



COMMENTARY ON TEXT A 

■»° . ._,I cnmehow connected with tlic traditional division 

That the three expressions' a ^"ovinccs’ is obvious. Two of the three names, namely Ninsu- 

of the country mto y (j,? are know „ alike from the hieroglyphic noroe-lists of Ptolemaic 
Heraeleopohs ami ' J „ K c3pit als of their respective Homes. There IS rather more 

date and from the . thc Edfl , „„ m e-lists do not give that town as the metropolis, 

difficulty about: ljardai-C>noprilJ»m.o t ^ sh5ramht> or S ak6, i.e. El-KCs 

but either !-J ! c _, . „ m t „ nlv ha d Ilardei a prescriptive right to he the capital of the 

a little south of llent Maaai.r St.ll,^ wlljl e H-nesu and Salto had respectively Horns 

XVI nil Dog mime bs).. ‘ t lut already in the Nineteenth Dynasty the feminine 

‘ mJ ” 'XiC begunmaequi". alongside ^equivalence to .he older- <*• nomeV 

noun ^ I. , * MO ■ h o?finding different renderings for (<r(if and to, we might legitimately 

so that, except krte o( H ard ai'. What enhances the probability that the three 

wme^o!,'; at as gtd as donations of nomes, is the fact that the Amiens papyrus uses two more 

‘ P c u>it'ils ifter nnnyt, i.c. exactly like our_wsSri e= ? e rmn yt V' > dicsc are _ vvvv 

of Chemmis' (Ekhmim) and - |„ ria^rto 'domain of Tjebu' 

tT mviliq KAw eUKebtrl s It is possible, of course, that the phrase the W cst Side of Tpehu may 
^n” P a^^Lpo 4 b£L of the XXIInd nome, bn. that possibility does no. vitiate the general 

Va S h«t«, m arfecs n tho question what these expressions signify in the paragraph-headings where 
thev occur It is conceivable that they might have a mere geographical purpose as though, for 
ex .'mole a number of precisely located college properties were collected under some such heading as 
££ of the Queen's College, Oxford, in Hampshire'. If this hypothesis were correct, wc should 
here have a means of roughly determining the whereabouts of the localities mentioned in the body of 
the paragraphs. Unfortunately much militates against such a view. It has been seen that Table II 
points to four mutually exclusive zones corresponding to the four sections. Unless from the map-reader s 
standpoint these zones were hounded vertically instead of horizontally, it could hardly have come about 
that some of the localities in Section 11 were in the Cynopolite (§ 54) and some in the Heracleopohte (§ 55), 
and similarly with Section III (§§ 118. 119); surely no one will champion the notion of vertical zones 
as the course followed by the surveyors, though, as wc shall see, there may have been something of 

the kind involved in the relations of Sections I and II. Then a 6 am x - i j 1 . 

‘the Mound of Nahihu* which occurs in the Heracleopohte paragraph, § (19 (45, 10), is found also in 

the Cynopolite paragraph § 145 (57, 44 ). ;ind ;md the same P kce C0l,ld top°g™P hicjdl y hardly have 
been situated in two different nomes. Lastly, the use of the word ~ vvs rmnyt belore the three abbre¬ 
viated forms points rather to administrative, than to topographical, differentiations, and the mode oi 
employment in the Amiens papyrus confirms that conclusion. I have suggested on p. 25 above 
that these apportioning paragraphs naming administrative centres may well correspond, for the 
large temples, to the harvest-tax {turn) paragraphs of the smaller local temples. Perhaps the nome 
administration undertook for the great distant temples the collection ol the harvest-tax, or dealt 
with it in some other way. At present it is impossible to form any definite opinion upon this 

^ There exists, it is true, one paragraph which might at first sight tend to invalidate the above negative 
result. This is § 52. dealing with fields of Section II belonging to the great temple of Amen-Re' at 
Kamak, and in its sub-heading we read ‘Domain of this house in the region of JSekh-cn-W'ab-yeb 

(administered) by the hand of the scribe Amenhotpe*. Mow the words cm© ,lcrc do ko * 

like a purely topographical indication, the more so since the domain in question is otherwise admini¬ 
stratively defined in both heading and sub-heading. The localities mentioned in the said paragraph 

a 

t Superficially f 133 might seem to contain a fourth expres- ’ Op, fit., 1385. This town is discussed in detail « few pagt* 
sion nf the snme kind. With regard to the heading in question farther on (pp. 4i>fT.). 
it will suffice to refer the reader to the Synopsis nf Text A, od. Im . * ZAS, LX.M 1, 47 ■V* 

1 Brugxch, Diet, A 'A >gr., 1359; see also 670-1 and in our ’ Bee JEA, xxVH, 50-t. 
papyrus II 2, b; 14, 27 for its god Horns. 





LIMITS or THE FOUR ZONES 4 * 

might, accordingly, all belong to the Sckh-en-W'ab-yeb, and this, on evidence quoted in the footnote,' 
might conceivably be the name of the ‘territory’ of the Aphroditopolitc nome, though only on condition 
that the territory in question extended a very long way south oi its capital. J he place-name seems, 
however, to have belonged to a quite restricted area, since it is used a number of times (sec Table II, 
No 123) to locate particular fields. For that reason all thought of its connexion with the Aphroditopolitc 
nome must, I think, be abandoned. The meaning to be attributed to it in § 52 remains problematic, 
but at least proof can be given that its appearance there cannot be used as an argument in favour of 
the topographical, rather than the administrative, intention of the three supposed nome-ccntrcs^ The 
line of measurement 27, 33, naming Sckh-en-W<ab-yeb, occurs in a paragraph (§ 59) with ‘The Tract 
of Hardai’ in the heading, but 25, 13 falls within a paragraph (§ 56) subsumed under another (§ 55) 
mentioning ‘the Nome of Ninsu’, Clearly Sekh-en-Wtab-yeb cannot have been situated topographically 

at once in the Cynopolite and in the Heracleopolitan nome. 

From the preceding argument it follows that we cannot with any confidence use the three admini¬ 
strative centres to determine the limits of the zones covered by the four sections. On the other hand, 
it is clear that a nome-administration would be unlikely to exert influence at any very great distance 
from the seat of its labours, and it agrees with the conception already reached that the administration 
connected with the Aphroditopolitc nome is not mentioned in Section IV, the southernmost, nor is 
that of the Cynopolite nome mentioned in Section I, that concerned with Heracleopolis and the Fayyum. 

Thus, in order to discover the limits of the regions covered by the four sections, we are thrown 
back upon (1) the places named in the lines of measurement, and (2) the local temples named in the 
paragraph-headings; though (3) certain evidence from Text B will have to be taken into account. 1 For 
all we can see, Section I was confined to the West bank. The importance conceded in it to Ilera- 
cleopolis and certain Fayyum cities shows where its centre is to be sought. The paragraph (§ 30) 
devoted to the House of Amfln, lord of Thrones of the Two Lands, in the Backland, has been seen 
(p- 37 ) probably to fix the northern limit somewhere a little above the level of Atfih. We shall find 
later, in dealing with Text B, that there is some reason for thinking that the northernmost places in 
Section I lav within, or just on the eastern, fringe of the Fayyum. It would be a little puzzling if the 
ancient temple of Seth of Su, mentioned in Text B (24, 29), turned out to have no lands in Section I, 
since according to the Harris papyrus (61, b, 15) it lay between the House of Amun oi the Backland 
and Crocodilopolis. It will be suggested below, p. 42, however, that §§ 28-9 most probably refer to 
this town, and not to Spermeru, which is the alternative possibility-. As regards the southern limit 
Heracleopolis (§ 4) follows immediately upon the Memphite temples, i.e. as the first of the senes of 
smaller ones, and if Section I mentions any locality farther south, we are not in a position to aHirm 
it. So far as 1 can see, the lines of measurement name in Section I no places known with certainty 
from external sources except Mound of (En)hch (Table II, No. 9), which is found on the Naples 
stela, 3 and The Lake’s Beginning (No. 47), which is mentioned as near El-Lahun in the great m- 
scription of Piankhi (l. 77). The suggestion that No. 87 may provide the prototype of the name bayyum 
is better worth considering than might at first appear. Another suggestion wit regar to _ 
of Pcr-nute (No. 116) is more doubtful; there is a place Perpnoutc mentioned once m a Coptic manu¬ 
script written at Tebtunisd * in 

To turn now to Section II, and utilizing all the evidence at our command, we seem .|ust.Wm 

concluding that it represents a zone of country of which part at least lay to the south of the zone 
by Section I and immediately to the north of the zone covered by Section HI; while Sc 
embraces country immediately to the north of that of Section IV. The argument c P^ r * _ . . 
Spermeru, evidently a town ot considerable importance and, to judge from its name, in c 

' Guu^r, op. cit., v, 5 i quotes references to tin* that rc. 

t (3 0 Sekh-W«nbc i» Riven in Graeco- Roman nonic-lists ns he ^ 6; Blll i tfAnh. or., xxx. 37a, 380. 

the name of the territory (uO of the Aphroditopolitc nome* The ^ 

presence of OI >'Wi in the name its given hy the Wilbaur papyrus 3 * Grenfell and Hunt, Tcbtmh Papyri t if, p. 395 * 
would in any case render the equation uncertain, 

1 A little more information might perhaps have been wrung 
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to the desert.' In the Edfu nomc-lists Spermcru- appears as the capital of the nome of the XIXth 



suggests that it may have been the original capital. Could we but know where the recently published 
Adoption papyrus* was found, this would probably settle the question of the site. Daressy’s identifica¬ 
tion* with Deshashah, 14 km. south-west of Hcracleopolis, is a pure guess, but has at least the justi¬ 
fication that both in the Harris papyrus and in the Golenischcff Onomasticon Spermcru immediately 
precedes Ninsu-Hcracleopolis. However, a position farther south seems possible, since Spermeru, as 
we shall see, belongs essentially to Section III, and the two documents just quoted might equally well 
be used to prove that it lay at no great distance from Cynopolia. 0 If Spermeru was really the most 
ancient capital of the XIXth nome, it seems extremely improbable that it should be sought as far south 
as rj i3*y=vo uejuesc Oxvrhynchus, the modern Bahnasa, 7 since the close proximity of Bahnasa to El-Kes 
(only 15 km.) and the very considerable distance of these from Ihnasyah el-Medlnah (a good 65 km.) 
must surely always have seemed irrational to those who took these to be the capitals of the Oxyrhyn- 
chitc, Cynopolite and Heradeopolitc nomes respectively. Consequently, if we look for Spermeru 30 or 
40 kilometres north of Bahnasa, wc are unlikely to be very far wide of the mark. Concerning the cults 
of Oxvrhynchus (apart from its famous veneration of the fish of that name) nothing is known, and 
there is no reason for identifying Spermeru with that town, which may indeed have grown into pro¬ 
minence only after Bubastitc times. The demotic spellings make it by no means improbable that 

o (Table II, No. 95) and Ji Jh:i 5 wQsrUve (No. 95 A )» both them confined to Sec¬ 
tion 111 , may be writings of ncusc Oxvrhynchus, and if so Oxyrhynchus may mark the southern 
boundary of that section. No reference is made elsewhere to the two places (Nos. 30. 92) which were 
mentioned above (p. 38) as common to Sections III and IV, 

Useful hints may be obtained from a re-examination of the sequences of minor temples in the various 
sections. The notion that these had the bulk of their fields in their immediate neighbourhood receives 
confirmation from such facts as the following. Sako appears frequently in the lines of measurement 
of Section IV, see Table II, No. 120, and accordingly its temple lay in what may be now more briefly 
and conveniently called Zone IV. Now in Section IV the temples of Sakd claim six paragraphs 
(§§ 26S-73) an d occupy a column and a half; in Section III Sake has three paragraphs (§§ 160-2) filling 
no more than one-third of a column; in Section II it has but one paragraph of four lines (§91); in 
Section 1 it is not named at all. In Section IV Spermeru does not occur in either the paragraph- 
headings or the lines of measurement; in Section III, to which it essentially belongs, since it appears 
often in the lines of measurement (Table II, No. 121) and obtains considerable expansion in the 
paragraph-headings, it possesses seven paragraphs (§§163-9) a nd ver y nearly fills two columns; in 
Section II its paragraphs (§§ 92-5) are only four in number, and would occupy about half a column 
in all; in Section 1 it is very unlikely that Spermeru is alluded to, since, as we have seen, the very 
brief §§ 2S-9 are almost certainly to be attributed to the town of Su, since otherwise they would be 
glaringly out of place, and there is another reason as well.® 

The paragraph-headings of Section I before § 2S arc by no means free from difficulties, these being 


1 Spr (su quite dearly Text B, sue too A 4ft, 25; 59* 8; 
Adopt rmi papyrus) means * approach' and nmv 1 desert \ The 
alternative writing with spt ‘edge 1 , Harris, 6t, h\ iz, 

makes no difference to (lie sense. 

* Brunch,. Dirt, gdoffr., 1.159. 1385. writing the name os 
£3^0. which Gauthier [Diet. v, 28- 31) separates from 

the name in the Harris papyrus nnd the CddnischcfT Gnomasti- 
eon, though not wiihnm civlng a cross-reference. Rrugsch* op* 
«(., 275. 692 took Spermeru to he actually identical with Oxy- 
rhynchus itself, and in this lie was followed by Breasted, Ancient 
Records, iv, p, (84* Kces, Homs and Seth, it, 46 wrongly saw 


in ‘der profane Name dea Gnucs von Oxyrhynchos'; it 

is dearly the name of die metropolis, not of the nome* 

* See Daresay, Bull, Inst. Jr, d'Arch , or., xm, 84; Keea in 
Pnuly-Wissowfl, s*\\ 4 Seth\ 1903-4. 

4 JEAj xxvi, 23 f. > Daresay, he, fit, 

6 See Table I* and the discussion below of the positions of 
Sako and llarduu 

7 Gauthier, up, rit. t ft, 83 appears to quote all the known 
evidence for ihk plucc-nnmc in hieroglyphic and demotic. For 
the Coptic see Amdincau, Geographic de t'£fQ*pir Vlpoque 
copte, 91 * 

fl On this question see the Synopsis under § 
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increased in some eases by lacunae. After the paragraphs dealing with Heracleopolis (§§ 4-9) and its 
neighbourhood (§§ 10-11) we come to another important temple claiming, together with its subsidiary 
foundations, no less than seven paragraphs (§§ 12-1S). The heading of § 12 has been restored in the 
Corrigenda PI. 73 (a) as ^ | 'The House of Suchus the Shcdtitc, Horus in 

the midst of She’ on the basis of Harris, 61, 14, where the same temple-name, but with ~ = , To-Shc 

'Lake-land' instead of simple Site, stands between the temple of Arsaphes of Heracleopolis and that 
of Seth of Su. No one can reasonably dispute that i=>vk n 1 was the last word in the Wilbour heading 
(cf. 10, 35; it, 37), but further examination suggests that the lacuna is not completely filled by the 
proposed restoration, and odd as would be the spelling, perhaps HIT._.J, ought to be read in agree¬ 

ment with the Harris entry. The point is of little importance, since the temples in the two papyri will 
be identical in any case. Scholars seem agreed that the reference in Harris is to Crocodilopolis, the 
later Arsinoitonpolis (Arsinoe) and the modern Medinet el-Fayyum,' and I find no reason for rejecting 
that opinion; at all events the long series of paragraphs here points to the capital of the Fayyiim. The 
association of Horus and Suchus in this region is well known, and the two gods are found thus identified 
even at some distance from Crocodilopolis. 2 The qualification of Suchus as the Shcdtitc, incorporating 
the name of the ancient town of ^0 Shed£, is usual in this combination of the two gods, and may 
be compared with the description of Horus elsewhere as the Behdctite, owing to his early connexions 
with Behdet in the Delta. It was doubtless this spread of Suchus the Shedtite which necessitated the 
addition ‘in To-She’ in the Harris papyrus and probably also in the Wilbour. Instead of the adjective 
Sdti ‘Shedtite’ we find the epithet 'Lord of Shede(t)’ given to the Suchus of § 20, the heading of which 
reads ‘The House of Suchus, lord of Shede, which is in Uc-(n)- 

hone’. The name R6-(n)-hdn£, in Coptic '.Ve^nmc, lias been discussed earlier in its philological aspect 
(pp. 29 f.); it signifies ‘Lake’s Mouth’ and there is no doubt whatever that it is the origin of the name of 
the small modern town of El-Lahun. To recall the physical facts, that town lies in the cultivation just 
to the north-east of the place where the branch of the Nile known as the Bahr Yusuf turns north¬ 
westwards to enter the Oasis of the Fayyum; the cemeteries of El-Lahun arc situated upon the plateau 
some 2 km. to the north of the village, and the ancient town of Kom Medinet Ghurab, better known 
to Egyptologists as Gurob, lies upon a sandy plateau at about the same distance across the river-arm. 
From El-Lahun to the place where the two sides of the desert recede from one another to give place 
to the Fayyum may be a distance of 10 km. or so in a direct line. This brings us to Hawwaret cl-Makta' 
on the right bank, a little way north of which are the burial-grounds of 'Hawara' dug by Petrie and 


1 Sec Bnigsch, Diet, 678 ft'., 804; also in the same 

author's later and important article ZAS, XXXI, 24 fT.j finally 
Gauthier, Diet. gdogr. f n, 12G; ttt s 151; v, 150. The identifica¬ 
tion rests partly on the monuments found un the site, for which 
sec Porter and Moss, Topograph , Bibliogr*, tv, (add Arm. 
Serv.f xxxvu, 85 ft.), but mainly on the fact that Medinet el- 
Fayyum, the later Arsinoe (Strabo, Ptolemy) or Arsinoitonpolis, 
was the c roco d if end typnrejeer/fence, see Strabo 17, 1, jS *Ap<nv&h 
K/jokoSclAoji' HI — oAtT eVoAeiTo xportpov in a passage width 
describes in detail the cult of Suchus there. It must be observed 
that the former criterion is one always to be used with caution, 
since the worship of local gods was apt tn be fairly widespread, 
and not confined merely to the metropolis itself. Also small 
monuments may have been removed from their nrigimd site, and 
again statements of provenance are not always trustworthy. An 
example of my last point is the often reproduced beautiful lime¬ 
stone block of Am men cm cs III, ‘beloved of Suchus the Shed- 
titc\ ‘beloved of Homs in the midst of Shede, lord of To-she J ; 
SchHfer s original publication of this Berlin piece gives Croco- 
dilop cilia only as die conjectural provenance* but in Schifer and 
And me, Kunst des at ten Orients, 286, the conjecture is categori¬ 
cally stated as though n certainty. In point of fact there ate good 
grounds for thinking that Ammencmca Ml built extensively, not 
Only in his own pyramid-city nt Hawwirab (the Labyrinth), but 
also at Medinet cUFayyum, not many miles away; thin is shown 


not only (c.g.) by the fragments published by Petrie {Haxvara t 
Biahmu and Arsinoe, FI. 27, jo, 1 i), but also by die well-known 
inscription in the Wfidy Hflmmfimat, which says "His Majesty 
sent in order that monuments might be brought to him from 
the Valley of R£-h6ne of good Mi/rftf-stone as tar as Wnkh- 
Amenemlrie (i,e, Hawwiirah) and as House of Suchus the Shedtite' 
(i.c. Crocodilopolis)* see Couyat and Montei, Les Inscriptions du 
Ottddi Hamvuimdf, No. 48 1 Breasted‘s footnote {Ancient Records, 
1, p, 313, n, g) to the cfFect tlint Sdti in Sbh Sdti here 'll an 
adjective (nisbe) belonging to Scbek; it does not necessarily show 
that the temple was in Crocodilopolis’ is perfectly correct, but 
suggests an unnecessary doubt; the passage shows with certainty 
that two different places were meant, and the second, for the 
reasons above stated, can only be Medinet el-Fayyum. Lastly* 
it may here be mentioned that die hymn to Suchus the Shedtite 
contained in a Romwscum papyrus quoted above (p, 30, n. 1) 
purports to be addressed to him by a King Aminencxnes* who 
in all probability is Ammcncmes []L The evidence adduced 
above docs not pretend to be exhaustive* but is, it is hoped* 
decisive, 

1 c.g, at HawwSrah, see the list given by Jlrugsch* Zc)S r xxxi* 
zS; also at Medinet MS^Ii, see Voglinno, Sccondo Rapporto degii 
Mcavi, PI, 33t and at KCm Medinel Ghunlb, see Petrie, Illahun, 
Kahtin and Gurob , PL zz t Ji, 
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as well as the famous pyramid and temple built by Ammenemes III and later celebrated 
.t ui'yrintli. From Hatvtvarah to Medina el-Fayyum in the heart of the Ousts ts a httle less 


arc! to §§ 12-27 is to space out adequately the temples there mentioned (see 


as 

than 8 km 



^d^mc'from rule has, however, been given above on p. ,4. It will probably 
c'Je the congestion above alluded to if Re-(n)-h6nfi, which is never apparently determined w.th the 
town-sign, be eonjecturally identified, not with the village of El-Uhiin itself, but with the whole stretch 
of desert running thence to Hawwarah, in which case the temple of Suchus the Shedtite referred to 
in the heading of § 20 might have lain anywhere along that stretch. There is no means of locating 

the two minor temples mentioned in §§ 21. 23. ... . 

In r ,, we find a temple of Amun in si She, and in § 26 She occurs again, the intervening §25 

recording a temple of the Enncad in B*ma. That thc two references to She should be 

thus separated is extremely curious, and indeed thc problem presented by that name is very perplexing. 
Etymologically it means ‘Lake District’, the same word ! as was found in T-wep-She (above, p. 29), there 
referring to the Eayyum, cf. too To-She, p. 43. But if She, in the wider sense, designated thc whole 
province, it is by no means impossible that the name was also used of the principal town in that pro¬ 
vince. There are, indeed, good grounds for thinking that She in our two headings is the name of 
a town. Thc town-determinative occurs in A 19, 16; B 21, 9; 23, 4, though not in two other lines of 
measurement (11, 37 ! 13* 2S) nor in thc paragraph-headings of Text A. Since She is thus used as a point 
of orientation in thc lines of measurement, as also is Mi-wer (11, 20. 30; 12, 18; 13, 20; 

U, V i;, 20: 20, 17: cf. also B is, 8; 16, 2), which we must discuss together with it, this fact in itself 



also that they were distinct and that She possibly lay somewhat to the south of Mi-wer. In spite of 
the inversion—Ramcssidc scribes were extremely careless in this respect'—Robana cannot well be 
distinguished from Barna in our § 25 and in the two lines of measurement 13, 50; 15, 15. It is strange 
that the Wilbour papyrus should never mention any temple in Mi-wer, the more so since, in case the 
identification with Korn MedTnet Ghurab is admitted, we have explicit mention of one founded there 
by Ramesses II, 2 and remains of two built by Tuthmosis III. 3 There is some evidence, as we shall 
sec, that Mi-wer and She were used as alternative names, but thc Golenischeff Onomasticon seems to 
draw a clear distinction between them. 

It will be convenient to pursue the discussion of Mi-wer before returning to the problem of She. 
The name Mi-wer in itself means 'Great Canal" or ‘Great Channel' and may have belonged originally— 
we have no reference to it earlier than the New Kingdom—to thc branch of the Bahr Yusuf from 
El-Liihun to Hawwarah. Usually, however, Mi-wer is found as thc name of a town. Owing to the 
laxity of Egyptian writing we cannot be quite certain whether the expression ‘the Lake (honS) of Mi- 
wer’, i.e. i) Moiptos Xifivrj, alludes to Mi-wer as a town or as a river-arm, but the only early example 
(B at, 8, cf. above p. 29) shows thc town-determinative. Brugsch 4 clearly recognized the existence of 
a town of Mv-wer (‘dicMoris-Stadt’), 3 quoting two late papyri, the one enumerating thc towns of Egypt 
in an attempt at geographical order, Mi-wer here intervening between Heracleopolis and Smen-Hor, 
the capital of the XXlst nome, and the other mentioning thc cults of the principal towns, where Suchus 
is the god assigned to Mi-wer. The Goldnischcff Onomasticon, which confirms these indications, was 
not discovered until later. In Ramcssidc times most 'mayors’ (-§ hfty- r ) are mayors of towns, and the 

1 A good instance is Anashu or Asti tin u discussed below, p, 53, 4, 3; i6» i, 

* Petrie, op. cit, t pi* zz, from *Gurob* itself. This temple hns * Porter and Moss, op. at., iv ( jiz-13, 

n name it *cu&t of Wesc* (Thebes) which resembles in a re- 4 ZJiS % xxx ( 68-71* 

markable way the name 'the Mansion west of West*' in U 3, 23; * Diet, 1063, L 45; 1069* ), 37. 



MI-WER AND SHE 45 

title ‘mayor of Mi-wcr' occurs alike in the Wilbour papyrus' and elsewhere. 2 As regards the localiza¬ 
tion, it is tempting to sec in the Greek place-name //toAe/ku? "Oppas 3 Ttolemais Harbour’ a close 
translation of the designation 'The Landing-place of Pharaoh in Mi-wcr’ found as the heading of § 37. 
If set, Mi-wcr, or rather the landing-place near it, will lie in the natural position for a port whence 
the produce of the FayyOm could be shipped, namely at the bend of the Bahr Yusuf between ICom 
Medlnet Ghurab and El-Lahun; it is here that Grenfell and Hunt placed Ptolemuis Harbour, 4 and 
that attribution has not, so far as I know, been disputed. Far better evidence, however, as regards 
the position is to be found in monuments and papyri unearthed at Korn Mcdinet Ghurab, a number 
of them mentioning the Harem of Mi-wer to which the Wilbour papyrus has been seen (p. 18) to 
make reference, or else naming men whose titles proclaim them to have been officials of that Royal 
establishment. Though until recently only a single one of the papyri in question had been published, 5 
there can be no doubt that in them we have accounts and business documents relating to this institu¬ 
tion, and it would be strange if they had wandered far from the place where the Harem was actually 
situated. King Ram esses II seems to have housed there his Hittite spouse Mnunefruharrcq since among 
the fragments not long ago published by me is one enumerating part of her wardrobe. 6 The presence 
of a Royal Harem on this spot is explained when we realize that the Fayyum, then as now, was a famous 
sporting district; the King, on his occasional visits there, might naturally desire the company of some 
of his ladies. An unpublished papyrus formerly belonging to M. Golenischeff, which describes the 
delights of fowling and fishing, makes several references to the Fayyum She), and mentions as 

a useful preliminary to the day’s undertaking an offering to the crocodile-god Suchus. So too an 
Eighteenth Dynasty prince of the Fayyum (gg; To-She) named Sebkhotpe recalls his service of the 
Pharaoh as follows: ‘I accompanied (His Majesty) as trusty comrade of the Lord of the Two Lands 
when His Majesty acted as Horus diverting himself and taking pleasure in his season in exploring the 
coverts of the Fayyuni, faring over the papyrus swamps, slaying (birds) and spearing fishes.’ 7 

A manuscript of the Twelfth Dynasty from the neighbouring El-Lahun mentions the Harem of 
Re-hone' 8 and there is no reason for thinking that this was situated in any other place; we must not 
forget that the name Mi-wer does not occur before the New Kingdom. What is far more puzzling is 
that, as Brugsch pointed out, 5 one Nineteenth Dynasty official whose coffin was found at Korn Medlnet 
Ghurab describes himself as ‘Deputy-overseer of the Harem in She’, 10 merely sub¬ 

stituting She for Mi-wer in another inscription from the same site," and similarly the Wilbour papyrus 
itself (A 18, 7) mentions a 'scribe of the King’s Apartments in She’, with a title parallel to one naming 
Mi-wer and quoted above in a footnote. 11 So too the father of the early Eighteenth Dynasty mayor of 
Thebes Tetaky was an 'overseer of the Harem ol She'. 12 A legal document of the late Eighteenth 
Dynasty from Korn McdTnct Ghurab speaks of a woman likely to have been an inhabitant of that place 


1 His nnmc in the Wilbour was Setr, see B §! 12, where he is 
in charge of Royal lands, as in A 42* 45* 

J Psiur, see my Ramttsidc Administrative Documents t 17, 14 \ 
y&ri, likewise of Dyru XIX date and likewise from 'Gurob\ 
op. nf,, 26, iK; PeKoconheh, Vogliano, op, riV,, PI. 47, 

1 For the right form of the name, pointed out by Skenl, see 
JEA , xxix, 41, n. 3. 

1 Fayurtt Towns and their Papyri, pp, 12-14; so too Tebturns 
Papyri, 11, p, 400. 

1 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri , PU, 39-40, now republished, 
together with nil the fragments of any value, in my Ramtuide 
Administrative Documents, pp* 14 fT.; direct references to the 
Harem, op. cit. f p, 15, L 4; p. 18, I, 11; p. 21, 1 . 4; p. 24, U 4: 
p. 26, 11, 18, 194 p. 28, 1.8; the deputy-overseer UaimaWmbflb, 
op, at., p, iB, ll* 10, 13; p* 28,1. 14, is mentioned again on stelae 
ILoat, Gitrob , PI. 17, 3, with the full title 'deputy-overseer of the 
Harem in Mi-wcr 1 ; in Petrie, Kahtnt, Gurok, and Hmoara , PI* ig, 
he bears only his other title ltry s'lt 'captain of the guards’}* 
Other Harem-officials referred to on objects from the same site, 
apart from some to be mentioned later in the text, arc the Royal 


scribe Mnhu, Gardiner, op. cit., p, 18, L 1 i ; the scribe of the 
King’s apartments Suncro, Petrie, op, dt. t PL 24; the overseer 
of the Royal apartments ly, Lout, op, cit,, PL 15, 1; and lastly, 
tlie Royal scribe, overseer of the beauties of the Harem in Mi- 
wcr, Sety, Petrie, op, cit., PI. 19* cf, also one Ncbamun, u 

1 T | ~ 'overseer of beauties of the Lord ol the Two 
Lands', op. ril,, PL 22. 

* Gardiner, op. cit., p. 23, 11 , 2-b. For the name of the Queen 
see my note in the revised edition, which makes use of Mantel** 
correct observation in AVmt, v, ro, see too PL 7 * 

7 Statue in Marseille?;, Per. trim., t, PL [ 1 ]; Caport, Rental 
ties Monuments, PL 73. See below, p. 46, n, 2. 


“ ZAS, MX, 53, where Schurff not unnaturally hesitated 
between the meanings 'prison 1 and 'harciji 1 - Literally Imrt ap¬ 
pears to signify n "place of restraint'* 


* Op. CtL, XXX, 71. 

10 Petrie, op' At., PL 19; see my Ancient Egyptian Onomastic a, 
(, 132* for the man’s curious name Anturahrt. 

11 See above, n. 5* 

11 JEA, xi, Vh, 3. 4* 
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COMMENTARY ON TEXT A 


„ 'of She’. 1 Brugsch, who was acquainted only with the first of these three pieces of evidence, 

d'r« the”naturul conclusion that She was another name for the town of M.-wer, Here we find ourselves 
driven back upon the difficult problem of the town called She. We may agree with Brugsch to the 
“ ‘ Harem in She was undoubtedly identical with the Harem in Mi-wer. On the other 

hand, it was seen dial the Gol jnischeff Onomastieon definitely distinguished between.the towns of She 
nut Mi-wer I have an idea lhat She as name of a town may be short tor s i± n |fl Southern She , 
of which the mayor in the Wilbour papyrus (B § 13) was named Ipuy. cf. the unnamed mayor of this 
phcc in \ §§ , 3 ; 4 6, where he is in charge of mini- and khato- lands respectively. Southern She is 

never named in the lines of measurement, nor yet in the indications of locality m Text B, and this 
might speak in favour of its identity with the simple She. Southern She is found also in outside 
sources, 2 the most interesting being a black granite stela discovered by Daressy at El-Kawtah on the 
slope of the escarpment of the Libyan desert at the extreme north-western corner of the Fayyum 
depression. 3 This monument, probably of Ptolemaic date, marked according to its inscription the 

boundary between_ "the Northern She of Suchus and ■—the Southern She of Suchus ; 

the stone was overturned^ but in any case could not be far removed from its original position. Little 
can, however, be deduced thence except that Southern She—for we can hardly doubt that this and 
Southern She of Suchus are identical—was the name, not solely of a town, but also of a whole district 
well to the west and south-west of Lake Mocris; in a brief enumeration of nomes in an Old Kingdom 
tomb at Tihna Southern She appears actually as a nomc. 4 Perhaps the line of demarcation ran in an 
irregular south-easterly direction as far as Kom Medlnet Ghurab following the canals now called the 
Bahr Nazi ah and the Bahr Gharak. A Middle Kingdom statuette acquired by the Cairo Museum in 
1937 and said by the dealer who sold it to have come from Medlnet Madi belonged to a 
■to £3 H .1 ‘master of the starboard-sailors in the boat of Suchus in the Southern She of Suchus’, 

though it mentions also a 3 * tea 17 ? ‘superintendent of desert-rangers of the Southern and 

Northern She’. 5 This may show the direction followed by the boundary line. Proceeding farther to 
the south-east, it is curious and possibly significant that the large Harem-document published by 
Griffith mentions contributions of fish both from I[py?j the mayor of Southern She, and from Psiiir 
the mayor of Mi-wer. 6 Nor is this the only mention of Southern She in the papyri from Kom Medlnet 
Ghurab; the fragment of a corn-list dating from the reign of Romesses II alludes to a mayor of that place 
named Amcnemopfi. 7 

How arc these apparently discordant facts to be reconciled ? The only hypothesis I have been able 
to frame is very precarious. It is that the town called Mi-wer lay astride the Bahr Yusuf, or possibly 
rather that Mi-wer was a comprehensive term for the small towns on both banks of the river-arm. 
On this view Mi-wer in the stricter sense will have lain to the north, while She, more properly called 
Southern She, will have lain to the south. North of the water the mayor of Mi-wer will have held 
sway, while the parts to the south, where the Royal Harem was situated, wall have been under the 
jurisdiction of the mayor of Southern She. This division of authority will have been not unlike that 
of Thebes, where there was a mayor of the city on the cast side, and a mayor of the West of the City 
on the other bank. However, I repeat that this hypothesis is highly precarious. 


1 ZAS, XLUI, 38, S, 3, 

J Sec Gauthier* rj/L at., v, 123. The Sobkhotpc, son of Knp, 
of whom there art statues both in Marseilles and in Berlin 
(No. i J&35* Arg, fttschr., U ( 45”6), nnd who has been mentioned 
already in the text, is on the Berlin monument styled ‘mayor of 
She' like his father (vur. 'ftreut mayor in She'), while on the 
Marseilles statue he appears either ns ‘^ront mayor in To-She 1 
or as ‘mayor of Southern She and of Northern She 1 . Another 
Scbkhotpc, whose father was the chief irea-surcr Min nnd who 
owned tomb 63 at Thebe*, cads himself ^ 

'mayor of Southern She and of the She (‘'lake' 1 ) of Suchus* (rny 
own copy, see too Lcps*, Da\km. t Tract, m* 261)* Whence it looks 
as though ‘She of Suchus' (sec Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, p. 53 J 
and 'Northern She 1 were identical. Cairo 20070 mentions a 


steward of the ‘Southern She of Suchus 1 * At El-Lfihun was 
found a broken altar of a mayor of Southern She who apparently 
bore the unexampled name Wadjwer (Petrie, Kahtm, Cartel, ami 
Haicerra, PI, ti, 4). Other references bee Gauthier, he. cit * ami 
in the text. 

1 Amu Sett'., J, 44 IT.; sec too the article by Ahmed Fakhry, 
ap, cit XL, 8q 7 ff. 

4 Op. rit., in, 76, 1 Op* <rtf M xl, yo+* 

h See Gardiner, op, cit,, p. 15, 1 * 7 and p, ty, L 14* I take this 
opportunity of quoting some curious writing of Mi-wer which 
look like a blending of the two names Mi-wer and She: 

Brunion and Enttdhuch, Gitrob, PI, 50;^^^ Vojghnno, op, nT* 
PI* 47* 

* Gardiner, op r cit., p. 30, II, n* i 5 . 



Min'UAL RELATIONS OF ZONES I, II AND III +7 

In § 24 is mentioned a subsidiary cult in She of Anum, <lord of) Thrones of the Two Lands, and 
by way of illustration it may be mentioned that on the Berlin statue of the mayor of She Sebkhotpe 1 
the invocation is addressed to ‘Amen-Re*, the great god, lord of She', and that at Korn MedTnet Gliurab 
stelae have been found depicting worship of Amen-Re'. 2 Greek papyri also tell of an 'Apnunuciov in 
Moeris, 3 * but whether the Mocris in question is the same as the town discussed above remains for 
future investigation to decide. 

Among the most difficult problems of the region we have been discussing is its apparent duplication 
of names. Grounds have been discovered for thinking that She and Mi-wer, though not names of the 
same town, at least refer to two that were closely adjacent; in the one case the name was also that of 
the entire Lake-country and in the other that of the canal or channel running north-westward in the 
direction of Crocodilopolis. Further, it has not proved possible to draw a clear distinction between 
T-Wcp-She ‘The Lake's Beginning’ and Re-hone which, if my new interpretation is sound, signifies 
‘Lake’s Mouth’. Matters are further complicated by the name P-My, which occurs 

eight times identically written in lines of measurement of Text A. Since in all these cases ‘in’ (or ‘of ’) 
P-My is a supplementary designation defining the whereabouts of a preceding place (Tent-woid, 12, 4; 
13, 46; 20, 35; T- C nbay, 11, 39; 13, 40; Penne, 13, 42; see too n, 35; 18, 22), it must necessarily refer 
to a district of some size. Now the element wry can hardly be the well-known word for ‘seed’, nor is it 
likely to be a writing of the ordinary word for ‘water’. A clue to its meaning is perhaps given by 
B 16, fi, where, in an entry indisputably referring to the sameplotof /i/j<zfo-landas A 20,35, >v £ 

P-v (sic)* is written. In view of the amazing inversions and distortions of these degenerate Ramessidc 
scribes (see above, pp. 35 f.), it seems far from improbable that both texts were intending to write 

P-yom, i.c. ‘the Sea’, the prototype of the name Fayyum (Coptic mo**, containing 
the Hebrew word o; ‘sea’). 5 Then we should have three expressions referring directly or indirectly to 
the Lake of Moeris, I i.c. exactly Molptos Xtfiirq (above, p. 29), awn 1 She‘the 

Lake-country’, and lastly this prototype of the Arabic designation Fayyum. That the scribes of the 
Wilbour papyrus drew some topographical distinction between them is probable, but what distinction 
is unknown. 

In order to determine the relations of Section II to Sections I and III, it will be profitable once 
again to tabulate the relevant temple-sites named in the paragraph-headings of the first and third of 
these, but adding the smaller temples which are known only to the Wilbour papyrus and were omitted 
in Table I; in the column to the right references arc given to the lines of measurement where the 
place-names in question occur. 

Section III 

SjiUO (£$ 1&D-2) 

Spenneru (§f 1G3-9) 


Section SI 

Sak6 (§ Qt) 

Spcrmcru (54 92-5) 

Opi (§ gfi) 

The Village of Tjaycjf (§ 97) 


The Village of Tjaycf (§ 170-1) 

[The House of (he King's Wife (5 172)] 
Sbarop* (§ 173) 


Lines oj Measurement 

Table II, No* 120; Suer* IV 
Table 1 E, No* 121; Seer. Ill 
Table ]I # No. 21; Sects* II S; III 


The Houses of the God (5 98) 

I*i-Waynes (§5 99-ico) 

Keep of ‘Onayna (§ 101) 

*.•»».***. Tcm£ (§ 102) 

(Amun of the Beautiful Foreland in 

Memphis) (§ 103) 

1 See above, p- 4 ft, n* 2. In the title of Amun She is most 

curiously written ^ ( 

3 Petrie, op, fit,, VI zz. 6; Loat, Guroh, J%, jy, *; 

J Tcbtwm Papyri, he, i, p, zi( K the note on No. 7Si r 11 . 2-3* 

* It however, just possible that here does double doty 
ior tit and as a determinative, as in two curlier examples of the 
same word, sec my Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, r, pp, ifia* f, 

* 1 he earliest mentions of P-yom in connexion with the Ftiy- 
yum appear to be in demotic papyri referring to Crocodilopolis 


Table II, No, 131; Sect* III 


Table II, No* 73: SccL II 
Only in Sect, II (40, 22) 


as dmi p-ytn 'town of the sea', see Ontgsch, ZA\S % XXXI, 24* So 
too the Coptic examples use similar expressions in connexion 
with the same place, sue Crum, Coptic Dictionary, 77, and ihe 
modem Arabic Mod met d-‘Fayyum is, accordingly, a mere 
translation. Perhaps this coincidence may have n bearing on the 
where about* of P-My in the Wilbour papyrus* Gauthier (Did, 
gfogr*, 1, 167) has misread Brugseh's allusion (op, cit *, 23) and 
bus wrongly attributed it to the far earlier Marseilles atntue of 
Scbldiotpc* 



COMMENTARY ON TEXT A 

4 ...... tlinilfrh the bovm darv between Zones II and III must be placed only a little 

I-rom tins it looks .s 6 . noint to be noted is that Section II names five temples 

way downstream fiom ■ permeru. Section Ill whence its territory may be presumed to have 

,f,c, the las. tl*a. «ta. .. ~ been theLbji. oAnnsiderabk dis- 

R „„e a , , , imd ia „r interest in several respeets. The fact that this 'House 

of AmO^of .he Beautiful Foreland in Memphis' was no. placed in the Memphite series of temples is 

sut kkn, evidence that i. was not situated in the ac.ua city. Text B wtll be found to give sU-ong 
sumuciu . anmetimes smnifv ‘m the Memphite nome, and if it does 


Of the Memphite nome be sought? Sethe 4 argued from the ancient 

name of AbusTr el-Melek, about 23 km. north of Hcracleopohs, that this place lay within that nome; 
", ‘ nime ; s i t'- : ‘Abydus of Lower Egypt’, and strange as it would be to find reckoned to Lower 

Envoi a town on the W<Jt bank well to the south of Atflh, Sethe did not shrink from that conclusion, 
from which it would necessarily follow that the Memphite nome (No. I of the Delta scries) extended 
is far as this Later however, it emerged irom excavations that Kafr Ammar, full 30 km. to the 
north of AbusTr cl-Melck, was either the original capital of the XXIst Upper Egyptian nome or else 
very near it—the Egyptians called the capital Smen-Hdr or Shena*-khcn.= Consequently 

Scthc in ft later work, 3 placed the boundary of Lower Egypt somewhere to the north of Kafr Ammar, 
perhaps a little to the south of Lisht, though how he now explained the ‘Abydus of Lower Egypt’ is 
not clear. 4 An inscription of very late date appears to locate this town in the Heracleopohte nome,* 
and whatever the mention of Lower Egypt in its name may signify', it seems unlikely that Sethe s 
earlier contention can be maintained. It is true that the Wilbour papyrus, like all the early Greek 
sources, knows nothing of the XXIst nome, and indeed the heading of § 5 of Text B appears to make 
the Heracleopohte and Memphite names contiguous. That, however, the earlier XXIst nome was 
absorbed in the Heracleopohte nome is far more likely than that it ever came to form part of the 
Memphite/ 1 Accordingly we can barely locate the temple here under discussion farther south than 

Lisht, and it may have lain a good deal farther north. 

In any case the problem of this temple’s position can. throw but little light on the whereabouts of 

the northern boundary of Zone 11 . For though some of its fields were situated near Mi-ehu, a village 
belonging exclusively to that zone, others lay in the neighbourhood of Ope (here qualified as Isy ‘the 
old?’), which the above tabulation shows to have been close to the border between Zones II and III. 
We may infer, accordingly, that the temple of Amun of the Beautiful Foreland was important enough 
to have possessed fields far from its immediate surroundings. The immediate predecessor in Section II 
(§ 102), mentioning a chapel of the hippopotamus goddess Thocris, has lost part of the heading, but 
happily the name Tcme remains, with the determinative of water. This Teme is known from the 
Graeco-Roman nome-lists as the name of the >= mr ‘canal’ of the XIXth nome, that of Spermcru. 7 If 
the chapel’s relatively small plot of land lay near it, as is likely, the site will have been presumably south 
of Hcracleopolis, the capital of the XXth nome. It does not follow, however, that Zone II ended here. 
An ending farther north seems indicated by a locality called ‘The Castle of Meryre<’ (Table II, No. 67), 
which occurs twice in lines of measurement of Section II (26, 6; 34, 12) and once in a paragraph¬ 
heading (§ 7S) of the same section ; unfortunately the paragraph in question does not occur within the 
scries of topographically arranged smaller temples. Now this ‘Castle of Mcryrc<’ is found twice in § 5 


1 ZAS t XUV, 29. Seihe's contention tit accepted by ScharfT* 
Das vorgnchkhtlichi Grnbcrjdd von Abusir d-McUt), pp, t. 713. 

1 So Griffith in JEA t ill, 142, For these towns see Gnuihicr, 
op. cif. t v, 37, 136. 

J Urgrtchicltte n. nlltstc Urhgion d. JfgypUr t § 59 and Map I. 

* In his earlier article Sethe himself hud pointed out that 
in Gmeco-Rnman nomc-ltRUi the Nome of Noth was 

divided into nn Upper (IV) and a Lower Ivgyptiun (V) nome. 
For this equally pc rplcxing fact he Had nt> satisfactory explanation. 


J Petrie, Kafttnti Guvob, ami J/anvirit, R 26, quoted by BchnrtT, 
op. ri/ M p. 1 f n, 5* 

On account of the heading in Text D just quoted it flcdlli 
that we must reject Griffith's HU^ration (far. rif.) (bat the 
XXIst nome wat absorbed into the XXIInd (Apli rod impolite)* 
7 c.g. Rodurniontcix, Edjmt, t. 343 (half destroyed); Choi- 
ainai, Edfmi, iv t iHg (LXXIV); D Guild ten, Grogropbkdie /w- 
schrijict f, ill, 95, iv 






THE EXTENT OF ZONES II, III AND IV 



of Text H (8, 6. 21), a paragraph the somewhat cryptic heading of which appears to indicate that at 
least some of the localities in it were beyond the backland of the Heraclcopolite nomc and already in 
Memphite territory. Some degree of confirmation is afforded by the fact that the same paragraph 
refers twice to Tpchu (Atffh), one of the references being to a site opposite that city, i.e. on the left 
bank. Now while Text B has a paragraph (§ 50) mentioning the temple of Annin at Mcydum, very 
nearly on a level with AtfTh, neither Mcydum nor Atflh occurs in any series of local temples contained 
in Text A, as would have been expected if the area of that text went as far northwards. The inference 
which I am moved to draw is that while Zone I, i.e. the area covered by Section I, starting at or near 
Ninsu (Heracleopolis Magna), then looked westward and was mainly concerned with the Fayyum, 
Zone II, beginning a little north of Spermeru, continued northwards at no great distance from the 
river as far perhaps as the modern El-Wasta, a few kilometres south of Meydum. In that case Zone I 
will have lain chiefly to the west of Zone II, whilst not extending nearly as far south. The main 
objection to this view lies in the difficulty of believing that the Memphite nome reached as far upstream 
as El-Wasta, though if the Castle of Meryre* were situated near there, as the combined evidence of 
Texts A and B seems to suggest, then the heading oF § 5 of Text B would definitely imply that the 
Memphite no me did extend thus far. 

Returning now to the question of Op£, it has already been noted (p. 48) that this lay practically on 
the boundary between Zones II and III. Spermeru, which comes immediately before it in the para¬ 
graph-headings of Section II, cannot have been far away; this receives some confirmation from the 
fact that in Text B, § 30 two pieces of khaio -land in the charge of a prophet of Nephthys of Spermeru 
were situated in places common to Sections II and III of Text A, compare B 22, 13 with Table II, 
No. 14 and B 22, 12 with Table II, No. 15; furthermore, among the khato -lands superintended by 
the mayor of Spermeru, the first to be recorded in § 16 of Text B (17, 14) lay at Mi-ehu, a place 
confined in Text A to Section II, see Table II, No. 90. The evidence relating to the temple of Amun 
Tjayef (see again the tabulation above) suggests that it likewise lay near the border between the two 
zones, since it owned some fields at a place in Zone II (Lake of Hesmcn-yeb, Table II, No. 129) and 
others at a place in Zone III (Sapa, see Table II, No. 119), As regards ‘The Houses ot the God’, 
Pi-Wayna, and the Keep of 'Onayna, all that can be said is that they lay between the Village of Tjayef 
and Tcmfi. The most doubtful place named in the tabulation of p. 47 is Sharope (§ 1 73 )* w hich, owing 
to the intrusive § 172, may not belong to the south-north series at all. This place is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the lines of measurement of Section III, see Table II, No. 131. It seems not impossible 
that it was on the east bank, since Text B twice mentions it in connexion with Anubis of Hardai 
(B 13, if>; also 19, 21 together with the paragraph-heading), and Hardai, as we shall see, was either 


on the east bank or upon an island. 

Section IV now alone remains to be discussed, and just as Section III was found to be dominated 
by Spermeru, so is this by Sako. We have seen (p. 40) that Sako is sometimes given in Graeco-Roman 
times as the metropolis of the Cynopolite nome (XVII), and it has become an article of faith with 
Egyptologists that this town was situated at the modern El-Kcs only about 15 km., as we have seen, 
south-east of Bahnasa. That El-lyes is the Coptic hock, kmc is certain, and the Rylands list of 


Bishopries gives immediately below ivy tun miii) ‘Upper Cyno(polis)’ the equation iiMd=caj* 

ill ‘McdTnet el-Kes’. 1 Brugsch {Diet, gtfogr., 863) was able to quote from Dcnderah a hieroglyphic 
text mentioning Anubis, lord of di'fo)©, and this seemed to clinch the equation Cynopolis = Sako = 
El-Kes. However, Brugsch further took the very bold step of inverting the order of the two elements 
in the hieroglyphic name of the town, reading it as Ka-sa, and Gauthier {Diet, gcogr., v, 193) ;in< ^ 
others have followed him, Spicgclberg even writing an article 1 to explain the inversion away by reference 
to Lacan’s principle of'metatheses apparentes’, and finding his hypothesis supported by occasional Ptole¬ 
maic writings in which the sign o is very' small and placed immediately in front of the bull. I must confess 
I find this way of looking at the matter very hard to digest, though accepted by such authorities as Griffith, 1 

’ Munier, Htcueil dn tutei episcopates, p. 50, II. 3-4. self to be so much influenced by the Arabic name thm he wrote 

1 ZAS, xuv, ij8-9* Qt’SK 


J Hylands Papyri t III, 89, footnote* right. Griffith allowed him 
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Lndorff' and Kecs.* In all Ramesside examples S* 4 » « clearly written in that order; moreover, 
ihc name is dearly significant as containing the word for bull, and back the hul makes sense, 
while 'bull of the back’ does not. Consequently 1 render the name as Sako, the Old Coptic pro¬ 
nunciation of h 'bull' being ho. Now, though 1 reject the inversion hist and the identitv of this 
a L with H-KCV it sec* to me that the combined evidence of the Rylanda hat of Btahopnca and 
of Ptolemy justify the identification of the plod Sake with the place El-Kcs. Ptolemy, after describing 
the Oxyrhynchitc nome, continues as follows (iv, 5 > 2 9 )- 
Then similarly ihc Cynopolite noinc, and metropolis to the west of the river: 

C6 61” 50’ 28" 4 ° 


To which is opposite on the island: 

Cynon polis 62 1 10’ 28'’ 4 ° 

Since Oxyrhynchus (El-Bahnasa) has been placed at 61 5 40' longitude and 28 50 latitude, El-Kes 
is a not unreasonable position for Co, and this name, meaning simply ‘bull’, could easily be an abbre¬ 
viated form of ‘back of the bull’. Ptolemy’s longitudes are, however, considerably too widely separated 

from one another, particularly that of Cynopolis/ _ 

The facts connected with the cults of Sako and the original Cynopolis or Cynon polis (to be discussed 
hereafter) are so interesting, that no excuse is needed for a digression. 1 he discovery 5 that the god 
of Sako was Bata, the hero of the Story of the Two Brothers, is amply confirmed by the 

Wilbour papyrus, 6 and it thence seems apparent that the worship of Anubis in that town, and the 
transference to it of the name of Cynon polis, qualified, however, as ‘Upper’ (avtu), 7 were consequences 
of the removal of the nome capital thither in Graeco-Roman times. It is further clear that Bata was 
conceived of, at least in one of his aspects, as a bull. On the stela Leyden Vi* we find included, among 
the many interesting deities whose attributes the sculptor Hatiay knew and was able to portray, 

‘the bull, lord of Sako’, and the town itself, in the Wilbour, always shows the determina¬ 
tive of the bull (c.g. A 38, 36; 62, 24; 99, 11; B 24, 12) as in the Gottnischeff Onomasticon (5, 6) and 
often in later times. Even more curious, and assuredly no mere coincidence, is the fact that the prophet 
of Bata was named Kanufe, lit. ‘the beautiful bull’ (e.g. A 38, 36; 77, 51; B 24, 11), vividly 

recalling Bata’s transformation in the tale {Orb., 14, 5) into a ‘great bull {hr) which was of every beautiful 
colour’. Possibly it is pure accident that the name of this prophet should once have been written 
simply (99, 11), though some may be willing to find in the determinative a confirmation of my 

view that Ptolemy’s Kd 1 is a mere form of the place-name Sako. The town also possessed a chapel 
dedicated to ‘Amun, Foreteller of Victories’ (A §§ 161. 270; B 24, 12), presumably 

a place where oracles were given, and this god is mentioned immediately before ‘the Bull, lord ol bako 
on the Leyden stela quoted above. 9 We have nowhere the slightest ground for thinking that in Rames- 
sidc times Anubis was worshipped at Sako together with Bata, as Spiegelberg assumed. 1 he story 
seems to reflect the close relationship between the two towns, and from the fact that Bata was the 
younger brother of Anubis we ought probably to deduce the further fact that at the time when the 
talc was composed Sako was a place of less importance than Hardai, the home (nl) of Anubis. 

Many references have been made to Hardai on earlier pages of this book, but it has not been found 
opportune to discuss its exact location until now. That its god was Anubis was known from various 


r Die dgyptischen Ga\ic i in Ahh. d, hdtt. SdrAs. Gcs. d. IFttJ*, 
xxvi 1 f 86 $, tl 3. 1 ZAS t Lxnii y 8 * 

J Cun original /{ in Egyptian ever yield 3 in Arabic? The 
examples l have in mind go buck to original & or g, though the 
intermediate Coptic or Greek writings show it* 

4 The above had already been written when Ball 1 * Egypt in 
the Classical Geographers came into my hand*. I am pleased to 
see that my identifications of the three sites agree with his, see 
op. df,, p* 11 !♦ 

5 Proe. Soc, Biht. Arrh+ t XXVII, 185. 

* See die references to the town Riven below. The Wilbour 
also has the personal names Batncmbab (2 persons* see 40, 36; 


52, 46; 65* 37; 77, 38), flatahtnpe, 77* 45* P^nbnta 39, 25* 
A place named Pen'obatn (B 9, 18. 23; 23, 1) was evidently 
called after property (hat had belonged to a man called 'ObiUn, 
he. , Gn;at*Ls-B:ua\ 

1 For the purpose of tins adverb see below p. 51. 

1 Bocscr, 1 Stolen, Phi in Betchreihuttg der dgypt. Sammlung . * - 
in Leiden t vi - translated in my Ancient Egyptian Onotnnitica t 
Text 1 , pp. 51 fT. 

9 The name ia there written c0tv 

ceivuble that the following wards might be nn epithet of Amfin* 
so that nn identification of Data and Amun may have been in 
the mind of the scribe* This, however, is very uncertain* 





HARDA 1 THE ORIGINAL CYNOPOLIS 

w 

passages quoted by Brugsch, 1 but he and other scholars as well 1 failed to recognize the town in the 
important list of lesser temples given by the Harris papyrus, see Table I. Here (61, b, 11) we find 
nilTe-Ks’SC—.e© House of Anubis, lord of Hardai' between 'the House of Suchus, lord of 
Anasha' and ‘the House of Seth, lord of Spermcru’. This indicates its position only very roughly, but 
the Goienisdheff Onomasticon (5, 6) does better in placing it, written between the unlocated 

town of 'zrr’eTc Men«onkh, which is of frequent occurrence in Section IV of our papyrus (§ 262; also 
Table II, No, 89), and Sako. The cult of Anubis, coupled with the proximity to Sako, leaves no doubt 
that Hardai is Cynopolis (Cynon polis) as indeed has of late been generally recognized. Now the 
Rylands list of Bishoprics, as we have seen, connects Sako (El-Kes) with ‘Upper Cyno\ whereas the 
Gol^nischefT Onomasticon gives Hardai before Sako, seeming to suggest a position farther upstream. 
No significance attaches to the adverb mu» in the Bishoprics’ list, since the contrast here is not with 
an earlier Cynopolis a little downstream, but with the uc-yuu) i la , T u> of the Delta, which was situated 
at Abu Sir Bana near Sammanud. Nor need much importance be given to the order in the Golt-nischeff 
Onomasticon, which could easily err a little in the case of places on different sides of the river. Ptolemy 
states that Cynon polis was ‘on the island’ («V rfj vjatn), a rather obscure expression, 3 and Strabo, in 
partial agreement, informs us that Oxyrhynchus was ‘on the far side of the river’ («/ rij nepala) from 
Cynon polis (17, 1. 40). When we take into consideration the fact that mummified dogs have been 
found at or near Shekh Fadl ,* very nearly opposite El-Kes on the East bank, it is difficult not to locate 
Hardai there or thereabouts. If Hardai lay on an island, that would explain why it is never used as 
a point of orientation in the lines of measurement, but it is strange that no mention occurs in Text A 
of fields belonging to Anubis, its god, especially as some are twice mentioned in Text B (13, 16; 19, 24). 
Fields belonging to its Landing-place are, however, recorded in Sections II (§ 84), III (§ 134)’ and IV 
(§241), and curiously enough, occupy the most space in the first of these. KJiato-lands, of Pharaoh 
were in the charge of the prophet of its god Anubis (B § 22) and of its mayor (A § 115; B § 16), and 
the latter also looked after some fields belonging to the Harem at Memphis (A § no), as well as some 
donated to the God of Pharaoh, very possibly by the mayor himself (A 56, 46-7). But the most im¬ 
portant part played by Hardai in the Wilbour papyrus was, as we have seen, p. 39, that of centre of 
the nome administration. 

Allusion has already been made to the extraordinary writing of the town’s name in Text B. The 
writing in Text A (e.g. 35, 291 60, 245 89, 11) is itself strange enough, what was a single wing attached 
to and above the bird s body in Harris, and in the Golenischeff Onomasticon two wings or a twofold 
flagellum similarly above and attached, having in Text A become a detached sign like a hieratic hori¬ 
zontal finger which I have used in transcribing it. In Text B {e.g. 17, 13; 19, 22) we find what can 
hardly be read otherwise than as Harspcru. As regards the identity of the town designated 

as Hardai in Text A and Harspcru in Text B there can be practically no doubt, since both had the 
same mayor Nefer c abe s (cf. A 56,46—7 with B 17, 13), and both the same deity Anubis (B § 22; with the 
town-name spelt Hardai only in outside sources). Now most later writings of Hardai, from the early 
demotic papyri onwards, 6 spell the name as if it signified ‘Horus is here’ and it is therefore 

possible that the writing ol Text B may be a variant ol sense, ‘Horus has arrived'. On the other hand, 
some may argue that since none of the earlier spellings of Hardai 7 show the second element as 7*' 

' ! > icL S \o - i°6r>. op. at., p. 70. lop. 

- ureasled, Anncnt Retards, IV, 5 368; Kccs, ZAS, lviii, 97; * Sec Kecs in Pauly-Wfwown, s.v. ‘Cynopolis’; Hopfncr, 

Gauthier, op, n f., v, 27. All these scholars realized thin the sign Tierkult, 50, 

fof the XVI 11 th nomc was somehow involved, and therefore, 1 At a later stage (pp. 183 f.) nn attempt will he mode to account 
incept Kees, who pointed out the error {op, til,, t}z} r read the ^ or curious fact that in the earlier text of the two Nefcr^nbt 
name ol the town as Sepa. following the example of Brunch, ' s Scribed os deceased (A 56, 46, cf + 29, z) t while in the later 
op. at', Ggti. Erichscn nlnnc, by transcribing with has seemed he * a not - The Ncfcr<ab£ of 66, 5 may have been a different 
to show a realization that Hardai was intended. person, 

Reading Ptolemy's statement in conjunction with the pre- * Griffith, RyUmds Papyri , III, 413; cf. Spicgclhrrg, Die dr- 
ceding context * it scans impossible to interpret ‘the island* motudien Papyri Loeb, p t ix. 

otherwise than as the bland constituting the Henidcopolite 7 To those already quoted must be added P. Brit. Mum. / 005 3 t 
nome, but this is contradicted by Ptolemy's indication that that 10 » stc Rcet, Tomb-robberies, PI. 31, to which reference will 
island ainie to an end downstream from Cynopolis, see Ball, ng«in below* 
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ll intcrprctation ‘here’ U secondary. The pros and cons in this question are fairly equally balanced. 

and it is best to f Hardai of a falcon god written either airnply as Homs 

as”^ «' or as undoubtedly points to the proximity of the East bank and of the nome of * 

^ b elaborately studied by ICccs.' He gives $ as the oldest form and as 

** * . m i i r n.*_ _ V I fiL _* a-t k . _ £ _ i 


be conjectured that throughout all this region of the East bank the names Homs, Dwcn-'anuy and 
'Anti referred ultimately to the same falcon god and were in some places perhaps alternatively used, 
while elsewhere one of the three was preferred to the others. In Ptolemaic times ^ was used as 
Mn tw as is seen in Manetho’s McMaovfa ( 5 th king of Vlth Dyn.), the original of this {Mnlw-m-uf) 
being found applied at the late period in question to a private individual and written phonetically.* 
However I doubt whether for earlier times Mntw ranks as a likely candidate for the name of the god 
of the XVIIIth nome. I am indebted to M. Lacau for knowledge of the name-list on the recently 
re-erected temple of Sesostris I at Karnak, and here the XVIIIth nome is written as and has 
1 “ Qa H-nesu associated with it so prominently that we cannot doubt that this was the capital at the 
beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty. On the same monument ‘Anubis of Hmv* is mentioned 

in connexion with V:> the Cynopolite nome (XVII), so that Hardai may not have been the original 
capital and may have become so only later. The god of H-nesu is given in various texts as Horns,* 

and so’he appears in Text B, see ‘ Horus > lortl of #- ncsu ’ in the leading of § 51, 

and also 13 2, 6. That H-nesu was situated at El-Kom el-Ahmar Sawaris, 5 km. south of Sharunah, 
is known from inscriptions on the site; 6 this is about S-10 km. north of Shekh Fndl, near which Hardai 
was seen to he located. Finally, the same falcon-god is found in the Wilbour papyrus in yet another 

form: Text A ascribes fields to ‘'Anti in U-'Anti’ (§ 265) and to Hathor, lady of the 

Two Lands in U-'Anti (§ 267), while both the town (Table II, No. 45) and other places compounded 
with the name of the god (T-seker-'Anti or T-seker-m-U-'Anti, 98, 28. 35; New land of 'Anti, 98, 32) 
are mentioned in thc lines of measurement, obviously in the same neighbourhood. 5 There can be no 
doubt that these towns, villages and temples were on the East bank, within the boundaries of the 
earlier XVIIIth nome. It is interesting to find the same god and town on the already quoted Leyden 
Stela V 1 ( 1 . 15) just before Amun, Foreteller of Victories, whose temple, as we saw, was in Sako; 
the writing k valuable as confirming my readings in Text A. It is now well-known that 

and other writings of the kind are corruptions of ^ or &, &c., due to thc similarity of |j and > 
in hieratic. 8 

We are now in a position to deal with the range of Section IV, and for that purpose I tabulate thc 
smaller temples named in its paragraph-headings, as was done for Sections II and III. 


Section IV 

Hcrmopolis, § 252 
Amun Mui-Khant, §253 
Anasha, §§ 254-60 

ly-mcrvvoief, § 261 
Men f onkh ( §5 262-3 
( Akhwey, § 264 

LMAnti, §§ 265-7 


Lines 0/ measurement 


implied in Tabic II, 
Nos. 107* 109 
Table II, No. 16 
Table II, No. 89 


Harr.; 0 Gol. 

Harr*; GoL 
Harris; also Table 1 , 
Sect. Ill 


Gol. 


Table II, No, 45 


Sako, §§ 26S-73 (or 75 ?) 


Table II, No* 120 


Hardai, Harr.; Gol, 
Gol* 


1 zAs t lviii, 92 r- 

J Sec Scthe # Urgetdtichle t § 53, 


* Miller, Die bciden Tofrnpapyrus JVtind t p* 7. 

* Noi which with ha %od Homs is mentioned on the 

LJ'WfjKiriT rt mtinurst nt foot q/ uppotiit tutgf. 





LIMITS OF SECTION IV 


The series of small temples ends with Sake (El-Kes), which must clearly have been situated near 
the boundary of Zone IV, the zone covered by Section IV. We have seen (p. 51) that the fact of Hardai 


being on an island, if true, might explain why it is never mentioned in the lines of measurement, and 


if the fields belonging to its god Anubis that are mentioned in Text H have no counterpart in Text A, 
this may be because they lay on the East bank, and because tbc fields visited by the surveyors on that 
bank did not extend farther north than U- ( Anti; it is noticeable that Text A mentions no fields at 


H-ncsu (El-Kom cl-Ahmar Sawaris). Farther south on the same bank was ( Akhw£y, the chapel of 
whose goddess Hathor still exists at Es-Stririyah, 1 about 21 km. south of Shekh Fadl, and 14 km. north 
of the Gebel et-Ter, It must be realized that on this side of the Nile the cultivated area is very small, 
and indeed the desert and limestone cliffs often run right up to the river. Consequently, when we 
find Men f onkh mentioned frequently in the lines of measurement, we may be sure that it lay to the 
west of the Nile. Probably Men<onkh lay on a level with some point between Es-SirTriyah and Gebel 
et-Ter, since Text A places it between f Akhw£y, equivalent to the former, and Iy-merwotef which, 
there is reason to think, was situated on the East bank actually at the latter. The name which I have 
rendered Iy-merwotef in accordance with the spelling in the heading of § 26t presents several variants, 
two of which might have been conventionally given as Iy-maryaf and Iy-marnaf. Now it can barely 
be an accident that the Gebel et-Ter possesses a large rock-tomb of the Old Kingdom belonging to 
a ‘Royal ruler’ (^t) named Iy-marye. Possibly the name in Text A was derived from the owner 

of that tomb. 


The southern limit of the surveyors’ work is probably to be placed at Anasha. Though that town 
itself, which was evidently of considerable importance, despite its omission from the GokSnischeff 
Onomasticon, is not mentioned in the lines of measurement, its temple of Suchus is frequently used 
as a point of orientation (Table II, No, 107) and so too is the temple, no doubt situated a little distance 
away, which Ramesses IV had founded there (§256; Table II, No. 109). The name of the town is 
given as Ashana in § 254 and similarly in the posh -entries 64, 19; 78, 43; preference 

should, however, be given to the form ^ Anasha in Harris , 61, b, io, not merely on account 

of the intermediate form Anashana of our §159, but above all because the still 

unpublished Middle Kingdom hymn to Suchus in the Ramesseum papyri mentions (I. 28) that god as 
worshipped in A-nesha ‘Island of Nesha', which, moreover, is mentioned in an Old King¬ 

dom tomb. 1 The position cannot have been far from Tihna el-Gebel, and may have lain either on an 
island or on the West bank, the cultivation being so scanty on the East side of the river. 1 Kees + inclined 
to locate Anasha at Es-Siririyah on the strength of a large sculptured image of Suchus, but we have 
already accepted another candidate for that position. Fortunately, the alternative proposed by me is 
confirmed by the fact that, though the designation of the temple (No. 107 in Table II) and various 
/Kw/i-entries (e.g. 76, 4 — 93, 39; 83, 5 — 93, 29), as well as the Harris passage, call the god simply 
Suchus (Sobk), both paragraph-headings (§§ 159. 254) identify him with the sun-god as Sebk-Req and 
Porter and Moss, op. cit., IV, 131 records an unpublished, though much copied, rock stela at Tihna 
depicting ‘Ramesses III following Amen-Re { before Sebk-Re f \ It results that Anasha cannot be sought 


1 See Porter and Moss, Topographical Bibliography^ iv t 126 f + ; 
Gauthier, Diet * gr. t i, 157* For the tide of Hathor 
'lady of the altars' on the spot, sec Lcpsius, Dtrtkm., ill, 

198 and Text, n, 48. It is doubtful whether *Akhw£y, by itself, 
ought to be taken ns a place-name. The goddess is mentioned 
also in B § 32 and 13, 6. 

same monument in connexion with the adjacent nome, that of 
the Oryx. 

* See Brugsch, op. cit,, 670, 1360; Keca, op. rit. t 97. 

6 f^ CC5 > °P‘ 99 * He 1 3 wrong, however, in saying that the 

late inscription quoted by Diircssy, Rte, trav. p SCV1, 44-5 is from 
the Ptolemaic temple; actually it ts from a tomb, and tvas subse¬ 
quently republished extremely inaccurately, Proc t Sot. Bibi. 
Arch. t xxi, first Plate after p. 32* On the other hand t the temple 


1 Berlin, Ag.Inschr., 1,93, see Brugsch, Dkt.giogr., 363. Kees 
LVm ( too, n. 8, cf. also uav f 109) notes also a more 
doubtful late writing, Brugsch, op. cit., 1058. 

1 However, if the meaning attributed above, p. 27, to fe/f-frr 
is correct, Text A records 60 nroiiras on the East bank (95,43,4), 

4 zAs t Lviii, 100, 

of Ptolemy I does really appear to mention the town, see Attn, 
Sot;,, IX, 4. 

7 Kbato-]oT\il& under the authority of the prophet of the same 
god are mentioned also in J 45 of Text B. 

1 Sec ZAS , XLVJI, 50 f*; lviii, gz E; Gardiner, Chttitr Beatty 
Papyri , No. /, p. 17, n. 5. 

B For the exact references to mentions alluded to in ibis 
column see Table I. 
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at any great distance from Tihna. There is no indication that Zone IV went farther south than Tfhrt.. 
We know nothing more of a quite definite nature about the site of the temple ol Amun Mui-Khant 
than can be learnt from its position in Text A (§*53) ^d in the Harris papyrus (61, b 9 V and it is 
significant that though A § 90 and B 10, 16; 17. 5 record in Zone II some property ot 1 both of P-Wadjo., 
whose temple immediately precedes that of Amun Mui-Khant in the Harms papyrus, but according 
to the Goldnischeff Onomasticon is much nearer to Beni Hasan, 3 there is no mention ol him in 
Section IV. Moreover, if the work of the surveyors had proceeded farther south than Tihna, it would 
have been strange that they should not have come across some fields belonging to Horns of Hebnu, 
for the well-known site of Hebnu, i.e. Kom el-Al.unar just south of Zawiyet el-Amwat, 5 is no more 
than 18 km. south of Tihna on the East bank. 

This long discussion must conclude with a few remarks on the history of the nomes concerned. As 
will be seen from the enumeration of administrative centres on pp. 39 f., the four zones covered by Text A 
appear to have fallen within only three nomes, the Aphrodimpolite (XXII), the Heracleopolite (XX), 
and the Cynopolite (XVII). Travelling southwards from Tihna we are quickly in the Oryx name, 
upon whose existence or non-existence in Ramesside times the Wilbour papyrus sheds no light. On 
the other hand, it seems legitimate to infer thence that the XIXth nome, which we may perhaps best 
describe as that of the Double Sceptre, was in abeyance in the days of Ramesses V, though it had 
revived again by Saite times* with its capital at P-emzc, Coptic nou.ese, i.e. Oxyrhynchus, the 
modern Bahnasa, and thenceforward persisted on, acquiring in the Ptolemaic age the name Qxvrhyn- 
chites. Of the XVIIIth Falcon nome the papyrus has likewise nothing to tell, and if it still existed by 
virtue of an administrative centre of its own, 5 its range will have been much curtailed by Hardai, which 
having adopted Anubis as its god, was by this time capital of the XVIIth Dog nome (Cynopolite). 
Hardai retained its importance right down to the Ptolemaic period, when its ascendancy seems to have 
yielded before the claims of Sako. 6 The sacking of Hardai by Penhasi at the end of the Twentieth 
Dynasty 7 does not appear to have seriously diminished its power, since, as we have seen, it is subse¬ 
quently often mentioned. Another nome that had likewise disappeared in Ramesside days is the XXIst, 
which in early times centred round Kafr 'Amnur, on the West bank a little to the south of Lisht. 
Text B gives reason to suppose that in the time of Ramesses V the Heracleopolite XXth) and Memphite 
(No. I of Lower Egypt) nomes were contiguous, and on p. 48 the likelihood was argued that the 
Heracleopolite nome had swallowed up its neighbour to the north, thus restoring to the nome of 
the N^r-tree that original unity which had been taken from it by the early division into an Upper 
(XXth, Heracleopolite) and a Lower (XXIst) portion. In treating the subject of the administrative 
centres from the standpoint of the division of Egypt into nomes I do not seek to deny Steindorff’s 
thesis 4 that in the New Kingdom local authority was vested, not in princes of such provinces, but in 


f*: 


1 Some khatoAund* under the authority of a prophet of this 
god are named m § 48 of Text ti. Cf* also ^ | ^ jhtG 

In the Golgnisched Onomasticon (5, 6) between yebmj and 
MerVonkh. in my Ancient Egyptian Onofjxasiica^ under No. 383 of 
On. Am. t i argue that Pi-Amun Mui-Khant was filina itself* 

1 See too the Go 1 £ni&chcfT Onomasticon (5, 6), where P~ 

Wadjoi, written n if 11 b' follows f[-\vtbr p i.e. HCtr near Beni 
Hasan (icc op, ctV*, under No. 379) and precedes (o) ^ — 1] 

‘the Lndy of the Volley 1 , by which cannot be meant 

^ q ‘Hathorjady of R-onfc\ so prominently mentioned in the 
Fraser tombs (Gauthier, op. ol, in, 113), but is rather to be 
equated with Spcos Artemidoy, und then (fr) iJoio Hebnu, 
sec the next note* Among the gods worshipped in the temple 
of Ramesses II at Shckh ‘IbAdah-Antinoo (see JEA, XXVtt, 55) is 

M. I ft I) M 'Thuih of P-VVniijoi 1 , cf. G a yet, L' exploration 
dts ruinct d* Antiwar t PL 13, in -dfrrt. du Mus * Guimel t xxvi* The 
determinative with ^ shows that the dement -reify is that fur 
'wandering herd* (HVu i r 398, 13) and lias nothing to do with 


Buto us Kees (ZAS t Lvm, tot) supposed* 

* The identification of Hebnu with Z&wiyci d-Amwiit was 
made long ago by Griffith {Beni Hasan, u, 19-20); it 1 ms been 
recently reaffirmed by Vnrille, Tambe dt Ni-ankh-Ptpi a Zaauyvt 
tUMaytfin, 29-32, who, however, locates it more precisely at 
K6m d-Ahmar, 2 km. farther south. The contention in the text 
miyht possibly be answered by pointing to the fact that the 
Harris papyrus makes no mention of Hehnu, whence it seems 
conceivable that the tovvn had become of little importance by 
D>tl XX. 

* Griihth, Hylands Papyri, ni, 89, n, 1, on the basis of the 
text known as the Adoption of Nitoeria, see ZdtS t xxxv, 18, 

1 This nome, like the Oxyrhynchitc, is attested for Saile times 
by the Adoption of Nitocrisu 

fr It is obscure at whut moment H-neitu became capital of the 
Cynopolite nome, as represented in some Graeco-Homan texts 
(see above, p. 40)* or in other words at what moment the 
XVIIIth nome became completely merged in the XVIhli* 

7 Recorded in the passage quoted p. n. 7* 

1 Sec lvis important paper quoted above, p. 50, 11* e* 










three kinds of paragraph 



limynra of cities. But in the hands of the latter the old division was still implicit, though as at all times 
in Egyptian history the nome-administrations were constantly changing in number, sometimes spreading 
over wider areas and sometimes splitting up into smaller units. The Wilbour and the Amiens papyri 
have in conjunction shed a little more light on this obscure topic. 


Two maps have been inserted to illustrate the results of the foregoing pages, the first showing the 
temple and other sites named in the paragraph-headings, and the second to indicate the range of 
the surveyors’ work, and the more prominent of the places falling within the four Zones. Both maps 
arc necessarily conjectural in many points, particularly the second one. 


6. Apportioning and non-apportioning paragraphs, /•osft -headings and pash -entries 

The analysis of Text A has brought us at length to the measurements and assessments themselves— 
these the very pith and purpose of that text. If the student examines the Plates of transcription, he 
will soon observe differences of form which necessitate a division of the paragraphs into two distinct 
kinds. A third kind dealing with the Royal Harems involves but a few paragraphs and may be dis¬ 
regarded for the moment. One of the two main kinds is easily distinguished by eye on account of the 
three sets of figures in red which their lines of assessment contain; see, for example, §§ 45. 66. 94. 126. 
Here, more often than not, only one assessment-line separates consecutive indications of places of 

measurement, and this line is very' frequently introduced by the strange-looking group c __In 

many paragraphs, and particularly at the beginning of them, that same group, but docked of its final 
—, is followed by the name of a person whose occupation is usually that of a Ihwtv ‘cultivator’. 

None the less, references to individuals are scanty, and one gains the impression that this kind of 


paragraph deals with fields cultivated on behalf of the land-owning institutions themselves—the temples at 
all events—by the agency of those agricultural labourers who, as we glean from the Harris papyrus, were 
given them in large numbers by the Pharaoh. The first kind of paragraph I shall call ‘non-apportioning’. 

The second kind differs in never showing three sets of red figures. Frequently there arc two red 
figures preceded by a figure in black, and in this case the last red group always reads 1: ; r but intermingled 
with the assessments just described there are often others showing no red writing at all; these have 
either two numbers in black, or else one black number followed by what is apparently an explanatory 
sign or group. Paragraphs of this type are likewise easy to distinguish by eye, and §§ 31. 59. 88. io^ 
are good examples. A more important feature, though one recognizable only with knowledge of the 
Egyptian language, is the naming of a large number of persons in a position not far different from that 
of private owners. These persons bear all sorts of titles, and include women as well as men. Some¬ 
times the reference to an individual is replaced by introductory words of other kinds, revealing some 
more complex form of holding. It follows that the indications of places of measurement are much 
wider apart than in the non-apportioning paragraphs. The epithet ‘apportioning’* given to the para¬ 
graphs of the second kind is due to the presence of the word __, * pi often abbreviated to * , in the 

headings ot some of them, though by no means in all; that word means ‘to divide’, ‘share’ or ‘apportion’, 
and since the assessments falling under the headings where it is present display a bipartite division of 
land the nature of which remains to be determined, we seem justified in extending the name ‘appor¬ 
tioning’ to those paragraphs ol which the assessments manifest the same character, even if the word 
pi does not actually occur in the headings. 

Of the 279 paragraphs extant in Text A, 156 arc non-apportioning, ti6 apportioning, and 7 of the 
Harem type. At this juncture it will be wisest merely to state the kinds of paragraphs belonging to 
each oi the two main classes, and to leave comment for later. The non-apportioning paragraphs com¬ 
prise a large number of those assigned to temples, both great and smalt; and if these have apportioning 
paragraphs as well, the non-apportioning take precedence of them. With one exception (§ 162) all the 
paragraphs concerned with the sanctuaries called ‘Sunshades’ (above, p. 16) are non-apportioning, and 
so arc those of which the designation has been translated as ‘Tabernacle’ (above, pp. 16 f.). To the same 


r here la one solitary exception {76, s) with Ilf; 10 this I ahull return later* 
1 Thi$ English rendering was suggested by Dr, J. G, Mitnc* 



6 COMMENTARY ON TEXT A 

5 , . . /cr headed ‘The cod of Usima<re‘-miamun\ the one dealing with fields 

be“ Bi'nTw the statue of Kin e Setnakhtc in Men<onkh (§262), and that referring to the Staff of the 
deeeaLl Viaier IMtotpc «.0). The paragraphs devoted to mmt- and Molo-lands of Pharaoh are 
non-apportioning without exception, but not so those headed Fields of Pharaoh (§§86. i .,6. 242), 
these n wavs closely associated with the ‘Landing-places of Pharaoh . Among the paragraphs naming 
.-named land-owning institutions (§§ 37 - 84-5- ■ 54 - 5 ■ H -) only a single one ( § 37 ) is non- 
aDDortioning, the rest being apportioning. Two paragraphs headed I he Treasury of Pharaoh (§§ 196-7) 
-,re non-apportioning, but there is a 'white goat’ paragraph attaching to the same department of State 
which is apportioning (§ 192). One (§ 39) of <^ght paragraphs devoted to the Royal Harems is 
non apportioning and the only one not of the above-mentioned peculiar type, and with one contrary 
instance (§ 153) paragraphs naming the House of the King’s Great Wife (§§ 109. 172. 276) belong to 

the same class. . , . ... . . . . 

Two important kinds of apportioning paragraphs found in connexion with the temples have already 

been discussed in some detail (pp. 24 f.); they are those headed respectively ‘Apportioning domain of 
this house’ in such and such an administrative district (24) and ‘Apportioned harvest-taxes of this 
house’ (16) under the authority of such and such a priest or official. All paragraphs concerned with 
herbage for cattle (24) and with food for white goats (10) are similarly apportioning. After each of the 
above species I have added in brackets the number of paragraphs affected. Seventy-four of the appor¬ 
tioning paragraphs are thus accounted for, and 10 more were mentioned in our enumeration of the 
non-apportioning kind. This leaves 32 to complete the entire 116, and all these belong to temples, 
but the temples they belong to arc not ones of absolutely first-rate importance. 

To return to the word a=j _^_ (var. pi ‘divide’, ‘apportion’ found in some of the headings, it is 
by no means easy to cstablishbcyond dispute either the grammatical construction or the exact technical 
significance. Some examples of the ‘harvest-tax’ paragraph show a clear —* ‘of’ either before (§93) 
or after (§§ 266. 269) ps, so that we are perhaps justified in giving as the theoretical full form of the 

heading _ u=J jL_m —> literally 'harvest-taxes of division of this house'. The 'apportioning 

domain* paragraphs "offer no such helpful spellings, but the grammatical construction may be con¬ 
jectured to be the same. As regards the sense, two fundamental questions present themselves, namely 
(j) what is it that is divided and shared? and (2) among whom is the sharing supposed to take place? 
It would indeed be possible to think of the ‘division’ or ‘sharing’ as referring to the parcelling out, 
among different holders of land, of fields in some way dependent on a common land-owning institution, 
and to a consequent sharing between these holders of any liabilities or profits attaching to the fields. 
But, as we shall now see, there is within each single assessment of the apportioning paragraphs clear 
evidence of a partition of one kind or another. Explicit testimony to such partition within the limits 
of a single entry is to be found in the fact that in place of the formula ft}’ kty «'/' ‘another 

measurement made for him’ often used by the first scribe (see below, p. 75) the second scribe regularly 
writes fy' P* n ‘f ‘another apportionment made for him’ (e.g. 97, 3. 6; 98, 37; var 

IOO, 4; with following title and name instead of n f, 96, 45).- Was then the said partition one between 
the individual holder and the land-owning institution named in the paragraph-heading? Ultimately 
1 am sure this view must be right, since the individual holding would not be ranged under such a 
heading without some interest in the land accruing to the institution named therein. But for the moment 
we need consider only the land itself. The figures, as we shall sec, clearly indicate that the individual’s 
land was, for the assessors' purpose, divided into two lots, one of which was not liable to assessment, 
so far as that individual was concerned, while the other was. The immediate answer to both questions 
with which we started is, accordingly, that it was the individual’s land which was the object of the pi 
or division, this land being divided for a fiscal or some other analogous purpose into two categories. 

1 The abbreviation *=» for fty occurs, not only in the lute ^ z 9 = Ann. Sen), xut, si. 

for ky ( id. but also on ore occasions in inscriptions of Dyn. * vamn ' s natural b °“ ur in »Pr°™nin fi para- 

. — ♦ 1 1 - 1 , f s f 4 # s ■ 1M . Graph*. Gunn suggests that the ticks before—» might swml lor 

XVM 1 , cf. ^ nn m nn unpublished text of I uthm om III at a n a , , r , . „ ,, . * - r 

* GO ^ “ made for ; this seems possible, but proof is 

Kamak. and " in the firtui Memphis sicla of Anicnophis L 1 , lucking. ^ 
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MEANING AND USE OF THE WORD PS 5 7 

Confirmation ia found in a model letter contained in a Ramessidc Miscellany. This letter gives the 
only example known to me outside the "Wilbour papyrus of tlic verb in a technical sense in. reference 
to agricultural land. The passage merits translation in full: 

'Letter to llic following effect:—A retainer of mine lias come to report 10 me that you have made 1 for mu (loo) 

large an amount of corn in division m P ! ) in m >’ fu;W which is in the re S ion ol tl,c Vil,a B c of Re< (T-wah- 

RC ( ). What is this wrong you are doing me? ft is I whom you have (alone) found 5 to penalize among the entire body 
of taxpayers (v“Mj £ t> it). Very well! I am a retainer of Pharaoh; I stand at his feet. I will not approach you 

by going to address my complaint to you; I will approach a , . . 1 

Clearly this letter was imagined as sent to the assessors by a man who complains that, in an appor¬ 
tionment or division of his plot at a given place, this plot has been unfairly assessed, and he goes on 
to say that he has influence at the Court, and for that reason will not appear before the assessors them¬ 
selves, but will find a more efficacious means of lodging his protest. In another model letter translated 
by me I wrongly rendered the feminine collective as ‘tax-gatherers’, and the following new 

version of the opening sentence will show the superior sense obtainable by understanding the word to 
mean ‘taxpayers’, literally ‘persons assessed’: 

‘When this letter reaches you, you shall proceed southwards to the taxpayers together with the retainer Ani of the 
House of Amen-Ret, King of the Gods, and you shall set about collecting the taxes (E 5 ^ 1 }f| *>0 of A' c herds¬ 
men of the Attar of Amfln in copper, lead, &c., &c.’* 

The conclusion of this letter also deserves to be reproduced, since it may prove of importance for 
the interpretation of the Wilbour assessments. It reads: 

'. . . wood and charcoal, and whatever imposts If) arc demanded for the Treasury of Amcn-Rc-t, King 

of the Gods.' 

The two model letters here quoted leave no doubt concerning the nature of the assessments made 
for private holders of land in the apportioning paragraphs of the Wilbour papyrus. They refer to taxes 
or rents which those individuals have to pay. To whom they are to be paid is another and more difficult 
problem. 

Whilst dealing with the verb ps it seems fitting to discuss the peculiarly interesting type of entries 
to be known henceforth as posh-c ntriesA These must not be confounded with the /><fr/;-headings— 
I use this term to bracket together the headings introduced by rtnnyt ps 'apportioning domain’ and 
sinw ps ‘apportioned harvest-taxes’. The />ds/z-entries occur, not in the headings, but in the body of 
the paragraphs, and are found, though in differing forms, alike in apportioning and in non-apportioning 
paragraphs. There arc many paragraphs of both kinds without any such entries at all, but these occur 
fairly frequently, and are of three types, one confined to non-apportioning paragraphs, and two found 
in the apportioning paragraphs. 

(1) Tlie type of posh-entxy found in non-apportioning paragraphs will be called Type A. It always 
immediately follows a line of assessment {see above, p. 55, and below, pp. 65 f.), and if there is another 
indication of place of measurement it immediately precedes this; since, however, there is olicn no such 
other indication, the posh -entry of Type A is frequently the concluding line of a paragraph. In quoting 
an example it will be well to preface it with the two preceding lines; for this purpose I have chosen 
29, 32-4, which occur in § 64, a paragraph belonging to the domain of the Theban temple of Mcdlnet 
Habu administered by the controller Meryma'e, a subordinate of the Despatch-writer of Pharaoh. 1 he 
three lines may be rendered: 

‘Measurement made to the north-east of the Village of Inroyshes: 

Land cultivated by tbe cultivator Bcnenka: 10, me. 5, me. 50; 

Apportioned for the House of Osiris, lord of Abydus, sacks 3/.’ 

4 P. Chester Beatty V, 7, 12—18,2 with pp. 48-0 of tbe^text. 
A third example of the collective St is in the words i, 7 l 
SvccO ‘*he tax-payers of Tjcbu', i.c. of RAw cl-Kcbtr, in the 
Griffith fragments studied xxvu, 66-9, and in be published 
more fully in my Ramesside Administrative Doeumrnts. pp. 08 IT. 

1 The pronunciation pSsh is that of the Coptic infimltvus 
absotutus of tltc verb meaning 'to divide'. 


' i.c. presumably 'fixed'. 

1 i*e* 'picked out', The following verb Literally *rmikc to 
stand 1 , is elsewhere in Late Egyptian found in the sense 'to bring 
someone before the Court* us defendant* The Coptic equivalent 
coogc 'reprove 4 , 'correct 1 is n little nearer the sense here sug¬ 
gested* 

* Armsi. V\ zy t 3-7* see my Latc«Egypt intiMiscellanies, pp- 71-2, 
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COMMENTARY ON TEXT A 

Wc arc not concerned herewith the numbers or the units of measurement—me. stands for 'measures 
of Tom'- nor vet with the exact translation of the initial word of the second hne; let us concentrate 
attention on the group jU. at the beginning of the third line. By far the commonest wrttmg ts « 
sometimes with two or four or even rarely with as many as five ticks, hut fur this uninformative spelling 
the principal scribe of Text A a few times substitutes “ _ with some tiny variations, see 64 to; 
72 .j . g, 26 4 the second scribe regularly uses * _ ( e *K* 72, 39; 73, 8* 11; 98, 4* 10) and this 

combined evidence leaves no doubt as to the reading pi «. The grammatical construction is ques¬ 
tionable pi might be a passive participle or an infinitive or, as in 1 ype 13 below, a short writing of 

the phrase w pi in division (for)’. As regards the following it seems less suitable to suppose that it 

“ ‘ * * ’ * * * ’ indicating 

ith 


louuwmg pi LI I all, in wi/iimsw.11 *•* Jr .o * * .... , • r 

emphasize the fact that, at least from a prima facie point of view, the division in these pSrft-cntries of 
Type A is not wholly of the same character as the division characterized above in connexion with the 
apportioning paragraphs; there the division was presented as a division of land, here the division is 
one of corn, no mention of area occurring in the same line, but only the word for ‘sacks’. The rendering 
of the introductory words pi « which seems least likely to prejudge the nature of the transaction is 
‘apportioned for’ such and such an institution. 

(2) POsh-c ntries of Type 13 , confined to the apportioning paragraphs. It is in connexion with these 
that allusion has more than once been made to a kind of double-entry book-keeping, since it will be 
found that these entries always refer to precisely the same fields as arc involved, under the heading 
of a different temple or oilier land-owning institution, in a posh-cniry of Type A. Needless to say, 
the corresponding pos/i-cntries of Type A and Type B can occur only in the same Section. .As an 
example of Type B we cannot do better than take the counterpart of the example chosen to illustrate 
Type A. Together with the paragraph-heading (§ 87) under which the entry occurs—here accidentally 
and exceptionally in dose proximity to it—it may be rendered as follows (37, 30-3): 

‘The House of Osiris, lord of Abydus, the Great God, Ruler of Eternity: 

Measurement made to the north-east of the Village of Inroyshcs: 

The cultivator Gcnenka in apportionment of land cultivated for The Mansion in the House of Amun {i.c. Medinet 
Habu) (in) the domain (under the authority) of the controller Mcrymate, 10. 2}. me. I}.' 


Owing to the exceptional length of this posh-entry the original has devoted two lines to it. Note 
first of all that the heading of the paragraph gives the name of the land-owning institution men¬ 
tioned in the entry of Type A, and that in the entry of Type 13 the land-owning institution named 
is that to which belongs the paragraph where the entry' of Type A occurred (§ 64). Secondly, note 
that the place of measurement is the same in both entries, and lastly, that the first numeral is like¬ 
wise the same in both. Apart from the insertion of the words ‘in apportionment . . . Meryma<e’ 
the entry differs in no respect from countless entries of the apportioning paragraphs: it begins 
with the name and title of a man and ends with an assessment of which the stereotyped last element, 
as we saw on p. 55, is the expression 1: i.e. ‘if- me.’. This mere statement makes it, if not obvious, 
at least probable that the additional words ‘in apportionment, &c.’ vouchsafe the information that the 
man assessed was assessed, not in his own person, but as agent for the land-owning institution named 
in the following words. Our sole difficulty lies in finding an appropriate translation for the phrase 
containing the word ps. The formula in Type B differs from that in Type A, not only in the placing 
of a man’s name and title before but also in the invariable presence after it, and between it 

and the name of the land-owning institution, of the word C wv mentioned (p. 55)115 characteristic of 
the assessments of the non-apportioning paragraphs. Three precious variants due to the second scribe 
(99, 4. 8; 100, 27) give * * m ps ti, which is in part confirmed by two damaged examples (6, 9. 12) 
written by the first scribe and apparently to be read The next word is shown by variants dis¬ 

cussed later to be ^ “ , ‘cultivated land’. Accordingly the entire formula m pi n Utt seems susceptible 


1 See Wb* i, 553 , 12 and 14; also my Inscription of Mes t p. 12, ru £ f 
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of the literal translation ‘in division for cultivated land of ’ such and such a temple or the like. The 
rendering ‘in apportionment of land cultivated for’ the temple in question conveys what appears to be 

the meaning better than any other rendering I can suggest. 

(5) /^/(-entries of Type C. These occur from time to time in apportioning paragraphs without 

connexion with adjacent lines, 1 since often they immediately follow an indication of place of measure¬ 
ment (e.g. 17, 9; 37, 23; 45, 18) or even fall between two such (e.g. 23, 30; 95, 31. 33). A characteristic 

example is 36, 36: 

'Apportioned (lit. "divided”) for Ainun of tlic City, (cultivated) by the hand of the slave Tjatj. 10 _l 5. /. me. //.' 

The entry opens with * vvk as in Type A, but much more often than there the preposition — follows, 
e.g. 26, 11; 46, 7. 14; 59, 37; Go, 2; 61, 9. Hence it is obvious that interpretation must be on the same 
lines as in Type A, the main difference being that there the division was one made in terms of corn, 
whilst here the division is one of land for fiscal purposes. The name following pS ti is usually that of 
a local deity, i.e. the name of one of the great gods or goddesses proclaimed as a provincial variety by 
an accompanying epithet. It seems likely that in all essentials these local deities were treated exactly 
as private holders of land, and that the sole function of the initial formula ps n was to stress their 
difference of status. This probability is enhanced by three exceptional cases where the push-entry of 
this type is accorded, not to a god, but to an official of the highest rank, the Vizier Neferronpe in 
76, 13; 90, 13 and the Despatch-writer of Pharaoh in 36, 41. Very possibly these entries arc merely 
exceptional variants of the ordinary style in which p$ n is absent and the line begins with the title and 
name, so of this same Vizier, 92, 27. The push-entry in 76, 13 is unique inasmuch as it combines 

Type C with Type B: 

‘Apportioned for the Vizier Neferronpe, in apportionment fori the cultivator Pipunakbtc, 20, I . 1 me. if. 

The reason why this form was adopted is obscure; in 92, 27 Pipunakhte is mentioned as the agent 
of the Vizier. 

To conclude this discussion of the uses of ps as a technical term in the Wilbour papyrus, reference 
must be made to three examples in Text B. I translate one of them (B n, 24; the others are 11, 26; 

20, 18) : 4 

"Region of the Aa'a'-plantation cast of Tent-ioor (on) fields belonging to The Mansion in the House of (i.e, the 
Heliopolitan temple of Harnesses II); formerly apportioned for I;larcmhab, the scribe of the Granary of 

Pharaoh, Arabic land, 20 {arounus). 1 

Text B is an elaborate enumeration of /e/jtfio-lands of Pharaoh, classified under the names of the 
officials responsible for their yield* The purport of the exceptional comment here added is that the fields 
here recorded as being A/icf/o-lands of Pharaoh were formerly "apportioned tor or divided for , he, 
treated for some fiscal or similar purpose as belonging to, the scribe Haremhab, 1 his employment of 
ps n agrees with those studied above, particularly with the use by the second scribe of ky pi ri'f in 
place of the first scribe's kv /i#v ?r/. Perhaps, however, the three examples throw more light on the 

nature of khato-hnds than on the technical term pi n. 

The above account is about as far as we can go at present in the elucidation of the term pi* It is 
hoped that the considerations to be set forth on pp* 72 ff* f 87 fif, will dispel most of the obscurity 
that may be still felt ns attaching to it* 

7. Metrology 

Our next step must be to discuss the units of measurement employed in the Wilbour papyrus. Of 
these there are five, three being measures of area and two of capacity, (a) The measures of area 
present no difficulty. The starting-point was the linear cubit ~^\ wi/i, Coptic JA&oe, reckoned by Egypto- 

1 [t is possibly of some significance that the Setcmhnb named There is sometimes little difference in the hieratic of this manu- 
in the pdsh-t!i\iry (Type C) aG, it appears in the next line a$ script between the numerals for t and 5; [on this point see the 
cultivator of a plot of his own* So too 17. 9. 10 and elsewhere. Additions and Corrections], 

J Perhaps the si^ns between pi and tynrfy arc simply -_, * To these might have been added 1 1 , 25- 2 7 * l Jut thm or * 

1 To be emended into t since in £frA-cnirica of Type II abbreviation U used, the sign for'ditto* being employed. 

the second numeral is regularly the fourth part of the first. 
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logists at 0 523 metres,' a fraction over 20 6 inches. The principal measure of area was the + it/t, 
of which the ttamesside pronunciation may have been sOte . 1 This, like its Greek equivalent apovpa, 
was conceived of as a square having 100 cubits as the length of each of the sides. Thus the sole or 
arourn was 10,000 sq. cubits or 2,735 a T metres, equivalent to rather more than two-thirds of an acre 
(more accurately 0 676) and rather less (strictly 0 65) than two-thirds of the modern Egyptian feddan. 
In Text A the aroura is frequently assumed as the unit of area without explicit mention. 1 It is only 
in the apportioning paragraphs that the word is sometimes written out, the reason being that many of 
the fields are there quoted in terms of the lower unit to be mentioned immediately, and it accordingly 
became necessary, for the sake of clearness, to name the s 6 te when there might be doubt. In the hieratic 
it is represented by so small and insignificant a group that its reading escaped me until pointed out 
by Cerny; examples will be seen in 17, 38; 33, 18; 34. 19; 48, 46; 49, 5. The lower unit, the 3 mh-t/ 
'land-cubit', the mjxos oikottcSikos of the Greeks,* occurs only in apportioning paragraphs and is quite 
easy to recognize, e.g. 17, 35; 18, 1; 23, 2; 44, 14. 33- This was the one-hundredth part of the aroura, 
equal to 27*35 sq. metres, thus representing a square measuring a little more than 5 metres in each 
direction; but as Griffith has shown, the Egyptians thought of it as a strip of land 100 cubits in length 
and 1 cubit in breadth. In a number of entries the ‘land-cubit’ is employed although the figure exceeds 
100; thus we have 100 land-cubits (= 1 aroura) in 23, 10; 28, 29; 200 land-cubits (= 2 arouras) in 
28, 13. 14. 23. 28; and even 500 land-cubits (= 5 arouras) in 28, 15. 16; 32, 51.5 Fractions of the 
aroura are found in Text A only in the first red figure of three-number assessments (below, p. 91); 
here c is used for 1 aroura (e.g. 17, 25. 31), x for \ (e.g. 23, 36; 27, 15) and «=* for i + £ = $ aroura 
(e.g. 61, 34; 70, 8), and as Cerny has pointed out, if any hesitation were to be felt about regarding 
these as fractions of the aroura, this hesitation should be dispelled by the fact that the ordinary fraction 
for ] is in hieratic ' with a dot, while the J aroura is written without the dot. 6 It seems appropriate 
to deal with Text B in this place. There ^ is written clearly in most of the black writing, but some¬ 
times in the red lines takes so abbreviated a form that I have only occasionally transcribed the group, 
and elsewhere have shown it in approximately its hieratic form; for this inconsistency of treatment 
sec my textual notes B 5, 14'*; 7, 23 1 '. The accompanying figures in the red lines frequently use <= for 
the half aroura, e.g. B 11, 30; in the black writing, however, the alternative mode of expression with 
the hieratic equivalent of —here substituted for —* rmn , 7 is twice found, see B 1S, 1. 8. The land- 
cubit is not mentioned in Text B. 


(b) Measures of capacity. The units employed by the Egyptians for measuring dry goods and 
liquids varied according to the nature of the commodity to be measured, so that some general remarks 
on the latter point are called for before we discuss the units themselves. The Wilbour papyrus throws 
only little light upon the produce of the fields that were surveyed and assessed, but it is at least certain 
that not all were under corn. In the apportioning paragraphs we shall find evidence that some plots 
were used for grazing horses (see below, pp. 77 f,), and in the paragraphs dealing with herbage for cattle 
and food tor white goats, although the occupational titles given to the individual holders of land arc 
very far from all being those of herdsmen, 8 yet the latter designation is so much commoner there than 
elsewhere as to leave no doubt that many of the fields in question were actually used for pasture; see 
particularly §§ 175.179.187.188. 192.® A quite exceptional entry is 49, 4-5, where a Sherdcn named Piuiu 


1 Millcis & \ViIcken r Gnindzfige ttrtd Chn'stontatJtie derPapy- 
ruiktitidc , i, p. Jxxii, gives the cubit at 0-525 m r| which brings 
the 'aruura* {sec below) up to 2,756 sq* m, 

J Found in Coptic, though only once, us cwt. There the 
common expression is the compound CTeiioge 'field- aroura* f cor¬ 
ruptions of which appear to be, not only ci i.joc quoted by Crum r 
Coptic Dictionary t p, £9, but also c-uui e which he gives on p, 360. 

1 P'hi* statement requires .some modification on account of a 
discovery made only long after my typescript had gone to the 
printer \ see below, Additions and Corrections, ad mif J. 

4 Mi it vis & WiJckcn* toe , rit* 

1 All these examples and other* like them occur in places 


where only black writing is used, i.e* where presumably there 
was no assessment. 

6 See Mollcr, Hicratifchc PaUiofiraphic, ii, p. 61, Nos. 670, 
G8B* 7 Op. rjf.j n, p, 61, No, 687, 

1 In § 105, a 'herbage 1 paragraph, out of twenty hohlers of 
land not a single one is a herdsman; in j 106 out of thirty-nine 
there are only five. Of course many holders may have been 
engaged in grazing without that occupation being their principal 
one or that by which they were generally known* 

9 However, in § 144 nut of fifteen persons named twelve are 
herdsmen, though the heading contains no him that the fields 
were to be used for pasture. 















MEASURES OF CAPACITY 



is mentioned us in 'herdsman’s territory’ (w-mnlw) belonging to the Theban temple of Ramesses IV. 
Apart from these indications the only information vouchsafed to us is in 6, x-f 17; 7, 43. 48; 8, 4, 
where flax is mentioned, and in 6, x-f-15; 40, 10; 44, 33, where the fields are said to be 'in vegetables’ 
or ‘herbs’ o'yeoTi'). If the assessments refer to taxes or rents of some sort, these may well 

have been usually paid in the produce of the plot assessed; none the less, as in Ptolemaic times, 1 the 
assessments themselves were reckoned in corn, which indeed in the Ramesside age shared with metal 
(gold, silver, or copper) the honour of serving as the recognized standard of value. In Greek and 
Roman times wheat was taken as the basis, but it appears that in the Pharaonic period the place of 
wheat was taken by eminer (starch-wheat), sec below, p. 70. 

Whereas the measures of capacity used in the Middle Kingdom have been studied with care and 
success, particularly by Griffith, the same does not hold of the New Kingdom. In this assertion I refer 

solely to published work, for the typescript of an admirable article by Cerny, which goes far towards 

clearing up the Ramesside problems, has long been in my hands and needs only revision by the author 
before it is printed in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. By Cerny’s kind permission I am enabled 
to make extensive use of his results for my book, though the proof of several statements I shall make 
cannot be given in these pages. It emerges that the most normal form of notation employed in Rames¬ 
side hieratic is that which has been illustrated from Eighteenth Dynasty papyri in my Egyptian Grammar 
(p. 199, top). Of this notation the Wilbour papyrus has many good examples, c.g.: 

A 20 > 2 3 ftiii.t- sacks 9, (oipS) ii. In the Translation this will be rendered as ' 9 $J sacks’, which 
corresponds to 9$ sacks in our own mode of notation. 

A 20, 30 44,, lV sacks 3, [oipS) 3, i.e. 3} sacks. 

A 16, 37 saclls 5. (°‘pe) z h '- c - Sli or 5a sacks. 

A 19, 13 ft. ■/ 0 \ =1 sacks (o), [pips) 3 i.e. J tVa'a of a sack orjj-i of a sack. 


The first three of these examples are from posh-e ntries of Type A (pp. 57 ff.), while the fourth is from 
a Harem assessment (p. 55, pp. 10S f.). Of the same kind are the cases found at the end of the first line 
of many paragraphs of Text B, though there only high integers occur, no fractional parts. Only one 
measure of capacity is here written, the ^ft [nr , 2 usually rendered ‘sack’, but perhaps rather a receptacle 
made of leather, since ^ is sometimes the determinative of the rare phonetic writing. 1 The number of 
whole ‘sacks’ is indicated by the ordinary numerals. The dots that may follow (one, two, or three) refer 
to a lower unit which is not written out, being sufficiently indicated by the substitution of a dot or dots 
for the ordinary numerals. In Ramesside hieratic the sign /to used for this measure, so far as the evidence 
hitherto available goes, is written only when the whole amount is less than 1 sack = 4 ^ Cerny 
quotes from ostraca examples of ,hd-, ,*d: and i.e. 1, 2 or 3 oipl , but these might equally well 

have been written ft&e., i.e. *(o) sacks, 2 (oipg)' = $ or i sack. The measure /oj, the quarter-sack, 
is that which, if Griffith’s researches are to be trusted, in Middle Egyptian is best described as the 
quadruple heltat, but which in Late Egyptian has the new name (] “/ai ipt; this new name has survived 
in the Coptic omnt, cum*, whence the transliteration oipS adopted in my renderings above. Fractional 
parts ol the oipi are shown by means of the so-called ‘eye’-notation, various parts of the sacred eve ^ 
being taken (highly conventionalized) to represent the various fractions obtained by halving.' 1 So far 
as the Wilbour papyrus is concerned only &- = |, s o= J and \=, = J oipS are of interest. It is perhaps 


1 See Grenfell, Hunt Sc Smyly, Tebtwtis Papyri % i, 559, 

A Concerning the reading htr there can no longer be any doubt 
in view of tbe writing in /\ Ethu . Smith, zt t 10; the 

Wilbour has new evidence in the place-name r"j 1 '] 

which in B t7.6 is written as n \ _J ^f) ft ©, but in B tg, 29 
(the sumo fields ns in A 74. **) as hcre 

the « | S damaged, but scarcely doubtful. Also ^ in the 

Adoption of Nitocria (ZAS, xxxv, 18, l 24) points to ht{y). 

1 Even whenifi/r definitely means a measure; in McncptoJA 
great Karri nk inscription, L 46, it is said that the uncircum- 
ciscd members mid hands of the Libyan dead were brought 


]l\\ 'in htr -measure s and measuresthe 

translation, often hitherto misconceived, is beyond a doubt, in 
spite of the in appropriate ness of the determinatives of both 
words, 

4 See my Egyptian Grammar, § 266, p. 197, 

1 For the reversed form of the sign for J in hieratic, in its 
pictorial origin properly <1, see my Ramesside Administrative 
Documents, p. 3a, n, 8a. E11 the Flutes of transcription to the 

present work the form of the sign fnr 1 of a quarter sack is given 
the wrong shape (19, 13; 43, 8 only); it is properly the eyebrow 
—* but nt Mcdinei Habu is usually assimilated to the born 
See the Additions and Corrections, PJ. 73(Ah 
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Jorth mentioning that contemporary hieroglyphic exhibits the following differences: (t) is inserterl 
evenwhrnft, its fourth multiple, has preceded, and consequently (2 after,., the ordinary numeras 
' , , ' „ ,' c employed in place of the hieratic dots; (3) there is a unit still lower than the ^ namely 
iie- r w which is * »//£»nd used only for very small fractions from A (= 4 ro) downwards.' 

One single example, drawn from the Mcdinct Habu Calendar, will suffice: 

1 sack, otpS, 23 ro.- 

To anyone who has mastered the normal Ramcss.de method described above the measures ot capacity 
in the Wilbour papyrus would appear simplicity itself, were it not for a serious difficulty that arises 
over the very numerous and all-important assessments of the non-apportiomng paragraphs. Even here, 
UD t0 poiit all is plain sailing, and in illustrating and explaining these assessments I shall treat the 
sign ^ as though it were ft 'sack', hut in order not to prejudge the matter , shall render >t by me. - measure 

of capacity. Examples are: 

J 1 A 79, 2 "/a j',', 1 /an 20, me, j, me. 100 

A 83, 28 nmi/™ I, 1 , 1 IS*' 11 me. 7/, me. 105 
A 21, 36 n / tD fl/ on jo, me. 10, me. too 

These examples suffice to illustrate the fact that the third figure is always the product of the two first, 

so that all such assessments may be represented by the formula 

x x y me. = xy me. 

From the second example emerges the fact that the two dots there represent j of the unit. 3 Without 
further proof—confirmation will be forthcoming later-—-it may be affirmed that the full meaning is 
.v arouras assessed at y measures of corn per aroura amount to xy measures of corn for the entire plot. 

It may be added that in non-apportioning paragraphs 5 ^ y 

5, 7', and 10 measures of corn respectively. The rate of 5 me. is extremely common; 1 have counted 
nearly 450 cases. The other two rates are rare; ol 75 me. there are 25 examples, and of 10 me. there 
are only 16. I will only mention in passing my conjecture that the three rates correspond to the three 
different kinds of land kiy ‘arable land', tni ‘tired land', and nhb ‘fresh land', dealt with above, pp. 27 ff., 
and to be discussed further in the Commentary on Text B. Lastly, we have good reason for affirming 
that the /ui: ‘i£ me.’ of the apportioning paragraphs (p. 55) was likewise a rate of assessment. 

We have seen that in Ramessidc hieratic stands for oipc, the fourth part of the ft ‘sack, and 
although the sign in the Wilbour papyrus is made so curiously as to be nearly unrecognizable, yet the 
small tick at the right end left no doubt in Cerny’s mind or in mine that ; --cd is the right transcription. 
Any attempt to interpret this, not as a measure of capacity, but as the abbreviation of some such generic 
word as 51/^ is (originally Hr) ‘grain’ or as ^ it ‘corn’ (properly ‘barley’, Greek tcpiOjj) is highly im¬ 
probable, firstly because no support for such a view is forthcoming elsewhere, and secondly because in 
this case the more complicated ligature for would be desiderated, such being always the deter¬ 
minative of the words in question. 4 We must apparently reconcile ourselves to the conclusion that /** 
in the non-apportioning assessments is the word for oipc 1 , however the following numerals are to be 
understood. So far as the arithmetic of the actual assessments goes, it docs not matter whether the 
sack or the oipH be the unit, and if no fractions occurred in the numbers following the problematic sign 
we should be forced to the conclusion that the unit was the oipe. 

Nor could any objection to taking me. in my translations to signify oipd be raised on the ground that the 
accompanying number in the vast majority of the apportioning assessments is higher than 4, i.e. amounts 
to more than a sack. The middle figure is never less than 5, and here indeed we might find a motive 
for giving the figures in terms of the oipe rather than in terms of the sack: the multiplication would 
be so much more obvious. Moreover, in dealing with the measures of area we saw that cases of too, 


1 Sec Griffith's 1 admirable explanations in Prac , Sac * BtbL 
Arch., mii , 530 - 5 * 

1 Nelson Sc others, Me din ft Liuba (Or. Inst, Chicago), III, 
PL 158, 1 . 970* 

a Only very rarely do the dots occur in the final figure, and 


only, of course, when the middle figure is 7j \ in 5, 22 we find xxvil* 24, n. 3, 


37j, cf> too 52’ in is, 7, 

* For 51/^, 8CC (cr,g.) Harris 34 , b t 6 * whereas the corn- 
measure Ipt ift there written /CD, c.g, 34, a t 10, Mflller, up. 
ciL t ii, Nos. 470, 470m 1ms not kept these signs properly apart. 
For it in the general sense ‘com* see my article JEA , 
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200 ami 500 land-cubits were found, though these might have been expressed as 1, 2 and 5 arouras 
respectively. In the Harris papyrus high numbers as well as low are encountered following /O', e.g. 14 
itt 53, n ; 310 in 19, a, 13- 8,985 in 19, b, 1; 23,000 in 36, b, 7, and no one has disputed that /<d 
here stands for oipi or has denied that the figures arc to be taken at lace value as referring to that unit. 
It is perhaps worth noting, however, that the oipi is employed in the Harris only for fruit, seed, gum 
and the like, while amounts of corn are always given in terms of the sack ft, once or twice with fractions 
expressed by dots (oipe) and by a sign of the ‘eye'-notation used in the usual way, e.g. vt>- 37, b, 12; 
:as- 54, (/, 11. 1 The only place where a fraction accompanies figures in Harris attached to the sign xd 
is in 'me- 6 S> 11 ; here the sign for half-oip£ drawn from the ‘eye’-notation is used, 

and since there are no cases with intervening dots which might induce us to take the 87 as referring to 
sacks in spite of the preceding /•», we can hardly do otherwise than render the item as ‘Fruit, 87A oip6\ 
If, then, hieratic sometimes employs the ordinary signs for the cardinal numbers to convey quantities 
of oipi above 4, it is natural that this practice should occasionally have been extended to quantities less 
than 4 oipS. Accordingly, when Cernv, in his already much-used unpublished article, quotes a few 
rare writings from ostraca or papyri like /aim, /tn l , l n he not unreasonably interprets these to 

mean 1 A, 3 and 5 oipe respectively. However, the Wilbour papyrus confronts us with a difficulty of 
an entirely different order. Here, in writings like you:, x n Vi < i l :> z™ n n n : 1 on the assumption that the 
ordinary cardinals represent amounts of oipt, the half ~oipi is indicated by the two dots which elsewhere 
in Text A represent two aipi F or half a sack; we are left asking ourselves why the ordinary sign r- drawn 
from the ‘eye’-notation lias not been used. This arouses in the mind of the Egyptologist a suspicion 
which to those unacquainted with the eccentricities of Egyptian mathematical notation might well seem 
absolutely fantastic: Is it not possible that, in spite of the initial sign for aipi, the writing /tni: might 
mean 1 (sack) and 2 aipi, i.e. 6 oipi, and that similarly xn ™ . might mean 7 sacks and 2 oipe — 30 oipil 
The mode of expression would be somewhat analogous to our one and sixpence, when we mean one 
shilling and sixpence. That the ordinary cardinals in Egyptian might come to possess a value different 
from the apparent value is illustrated by Middle Egyptian writings like |/cd.= i :; for I (x 100) + A ( x 100) 
-fi( x io)-f-6 hekat — 166 hekat, or like ™|[|] xn 4$(x 100) - 4,800 hekat- On this analog)' it is con¬ 
ceivable that when, in the Wilbour, we find the ordinary signs for the hundreds, tens and units following 
/<n we might have cither to interpret the number in question in terms of the sack ft, or else, what comes 
to the same thing, to multiply it by four in order to understand it in terms of the oipe. 

But it is one thing to admit such a possibility, and another to prove it the correct view. We are 
here, however, not without some remarkable corroborative evidence. The most important comes from 
a much damaged leather roll acquired by the Louvre only a few years ago. 1 This Ramesside document 
shows the word hiy ‘to measure’ in a nearly invisible heading, and careful inspection revealed the fact 
that it contained assessments of holdings in land closely akin to those of the Wilbour papyrus. A long 
list of private holders, whose names and occupations arc given, ends each line with a varying area of 
land in units and fractions of the aroura, followed by the invariable rate of assessment fti: 'ij sacks’. 
It is very tempting to identify these sacks with the /01: ‘15 me.* equally invariable in the appor¬ 
tioning paragraphs of the Wilbour papyrus. It is surely unlikely that in the course of a few reigns— 
the date of the leather roll is uncertain—the rate of assessment should have been reduced to exactly 
a quarter, and the recurrence of the same figures (: in both documents looks significant. But that is 
not all. Cerny himself, in the article already cited, quotes some strange facts clearly relevant to our 
problem. I reproduce his concluding paragraph verbatim: 

‘The fourfold multiple ol an ipt r the ft t was a masculine word. There are, however, examples where ft is preceded 
by the feminine article, namely £ ft \; Pleytc and Rossi, Pap. Turin, 157, 2 and ^ ft Ostr. Petrie 34, vs, 2* s It is 

1 Erichscn's transcription gives a reference to MtiUer, but does 
not itself give an interpretation of thciic expressions Tor | 1 *=* | 
and 3 i 5=5 l of 11 sack respectively, 

a Sec niy Egyptian Grammar , 5 *06 (p, tc>8). 
a Sec JEA, XXVII, 70 fT. 

Here cither o nr is a correction and lo be thought of us 
meant to replace the other. 


% (Since the above was written, P, Valntfay N*k 1 r an interest¬ 
ing letter that will bo found translated below in the Postscript, 
IiPR furnished n new example of the sign for + sack‘ accom¬ 
panied by a fraction of the o%pi\ the words ^7 ft j>- ( vt * 1 0 c«n 
best be rendered *a single ha\I~aip£\ though what i» written 
is '(0) sacks, J (otpfl'J. 
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^ LrUiVUYlIllN I rv 1 Ukl 1 t -1 

evident that il.ni.eh ft is written before the numeral, it is not that word which was understood and read, but a feminine 
word, and the most natural conclusion is that this was the word Ipt. Tiolh examples conta.n fractions of the ft and 


it is probable that as soon as a 


fraction entered into the indication, ft, though written, was replaced by ipt in reading. 


The two examples were accordingly read "the six oipi" and "the half- (or quarter-) oipi" not *'the one khar and a half" 
:rnd "the \ (or ,'*} kiuir". This view is strongly supported by ivj 0slr - Gard,ncr * 37 . 6 “ 7 » lo hc 

read probablv as "these to oipi of barley . 

It is only the last example that could be regarded as strictly parallel to the examples in the Wilbour 
as I am inclined to interpret them, but the other two might help to reveal the principle. If this view 
were accepted, the rule followed by the Wilbour might be formulated as follows: In writing amounts 
of corn, it was left to the form of the numerals themselves to indicate the real amounts, and the prefixed 
ft or , m merely showed the unit that was uppermost in the scribe's mind, however hc may have expressed 
himself in giving oral utterance to what he had written. On this view written integers would always 
refer to sacks, dots to oipi, and the ‘eye’-notation to fractions of the oipi. 

It would still remain to find a reason why the assessments were thought of in terms of the oipi, 
and other amounts of corn in the non-apportioning entries in terms of the sack. For this I offer a 
tentative explanation, though without much faith in it. The Egyptians were greater realists than our¬ 
selves. or if we prefer to turn the compliment in our own favour, they had less power of abstract 
thinking. Consequently they were apt to envisage the practical situation, and in quoting assessments 
thev would bear in mind the actual corn-measure—the sign ,<d both means and depicts this—which 
would be an instrument necessary in the collection of the tax. In the pdrA-cntries of Type A, on 
the other hand, the thought may be of transference of corn when already placed in sacks. In such 
documents as we possess dealing with the transport of corn—I am thinking in particular of the im¬ 
portant Turin and Amiens papyri translated by me in a recent article*—the sack ft is always given 


as the unit. 

It will be seen that, as the outcome of this lengthy discussion, I myself maintain that the numerals 
after ,-tu are to lie interpreted as referring to sacks, not to oipe, Cerny (and there is no better authority 
in these matters) strongly holds 2 the opposite view, though writing from a distance and without the 
text in front of him. The two alternatives must, therefore, be left open, and for this I have arranged 
in the translation by substituting for the word oipi an abbreviation to be understood as ‘measures of 
com'. The economist or papyrologist who wishes to form an opinion of his own will thus be biased 
in neither direction, but will he free to interpret the English figures in terms of oipi or sacks irrespective 
of philological considerations. Later on in this work I shall adduce arguments from the posh-c ntries 
which provide what amounts almost to proof of my own hypothesis. But until the moment arrives 
for the production of these arguments, both possibilities must be accorded equal weight. 

We have still to attempt to define the actual capacity of the khar (‘sack’) and of its fourth part the 
oipi. As Griffith was well aware, 3 and as Cerny has confirmed with new evidence, the unit underlying 
both these higher units was the hmo or hin, doubtless originally an earthenware or metal vessel 

as seen in the determinative 8. Cerny’s investigations confirm Griffith’s conclusion that 40 hin went 
to the oipi, and accordingly 160 to the khar or sack. It is curious that the halving fractions of the 
‘eye’-notation do not lead to the hin itself, this being equal to 8 ro or ij) of the ■fa-oipi ) or | of the 
*fe-aips On the other hand, the fractional part | oipi sometimes used at Medlnet Habu does yield 
a whole number of bins, namely 8 him or 64 ro. Now actual measures marked with amounts in hin 
have been found and are preserved in our museums. From these it has been calculated that the hin was 
equivalent to 0-46 of a litre,•* which yields 18-4 litres for the oipi and 73-6 litres for the ‘sack 1 . Recently 
A. Lucas has recalculated the capacity of the hin from some actual marked measures of Ptolemaic date 
in the Cairo Museum, and on the basis of these computes the hin at 0-503 of a litre, which would 
raise the oipi to 20-1 litres and the sack to 80-4 litres. 5 For our purpose these differences of estimate 
are of little moment, and if we take the oipi as equivalent to 4 gallons (— 18-17 litres) and the ‘sack’ 


’ JEA , xxvi i, ii) ft. 1 Proc . Soe. Bibl. Arch., XIV, 434. 

1 [Or 'held 1 , The text above wiu written during the curly 4 So accepted in my Egyptian Grammar, § 266, on the 
days of the War]. authority of JEA, X, 3II3. * Ann, Strv., XL, 69 T, 
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or k/uir .is equivalent to 2 Ini»liel« { - 72‘hN litres), that rr>n^)i approximation will serve well enough 
fur any loiisulmitinii of probabilities in which we may have lo indulge. 

Hmv do these figures compare with the values nit ached hy the papyrntogiBls to the Graeco-Roman 
art aha and its subdivision the choinix? The uifir remained in use until Byzantine times, hut with 
much-diminished capacity. 1 The word tirtahn is of Persian origin, hut the fact that one of its fluctuating 
values in the Graeco-Homan period was 40 choinices, combined with the fact that the word has 
much the same meaning us the ligyptian rnvjn hin 'vessel', makes it reasonably certain that, so far as 
capacity goes, the artaba took over the old value of the oipB, Wilekcn, in his GrundsBge (i, lxviii) 
mentions for the Ptolemaic period arlabas of 40, 30, 29, 26 and 24 choinices, and remarks that ‘the 
constant unit was not, as formerly believed, the arUthB, but the choinix, the artabs being obtained from 
multiples of the latter'. The truth of this seems obvious, but if so, we arc surprised to find the choinix 
taken hy papyrologists as equivalent to about 1 litre, i.e. about 2 Egyptian hin, 1 Actual specimens of 
measures marked in hin are still, as we have seen, extant from the Ptolemaic period, and since the hin 
and the choinix were contemporary, we should have expected them to be of identical capacity. It 
would be worth while inquiring whether there is any demotic evidence bearing upon the point. 


8. The non-apportioning paragraphs; detailed account 
a. The words introducing the assessments 

In the preceding pages a preliminary account has been given of the actual assessments of the non¬ 
apportioning paragraphs, and our next task is to analyse the words by which those assessments are 
introduced. At the same time consideration will be given to the remaining matter with which the 
non-apportioning paragraphs may be filled, though a detailed discussion of the />< 5 j/i-cntries of Type A 
must be reserved for sub-section c below (pp. 72 f.). ft will clear the ground to deal first with the 
only other kind of entry that can occur between two successive lines of localization and which may 
occasionally swell the number of entries to three or even four. We have seen (p. 55) that extremely 
often two lines of localization are separated only by a single line giving the number of arouras cultivated 
and the rate and amount of the assessment. Of this simple type are (e.g.) §§ 15. 99, the former con¬ 
taining nine, and the latter seven, such single-line assessments without further complications; § 16 has 
sixteen assessments in all, and of these only one possesses a p6sh-en try. It must not be imagined, 
however, that this is the normal or exclusive form of non-apportioning paragraph. Some are very 
short, perhaps containing only one assessment either accompanied (e.g. §§71. 113) or unaccompanied 
(§§72. 170) by a /Mjj//-cntry, Rare eases are found where ever)” (§§ 219. 274) or nearly every (§ 223) 
line of assessment has its own push- entry' of Type A (pp. 57 f.). But apart from such a single accom¬ 
panying -entry the only addition possible in non-apportioning paragraphs is a further assessment 
introduced by by ‘another’, or two assessments thus introduced. This word ky, on account of 

its analogon in the apportioning paragraphs (above, p. 56), is probably to be understood as 
‘another measurement'. Such an additional line (or two lines) occurs only when the fields measured at 
a particular place were assessed partly at one rate and partly at another. It was pointed out (p. 62) that 
there were only three rates of assessment, namely at 5, yj and 10 measures of corn per nroura, so that 
the lines introduced by f| 1] ^ can never exceed two. The higher rale of assessment precedes the lower, 
and the pSsh-e ntry, if any, comes at the end and is calculated on the sunt of the two or three amounts of 
corn resulting from the combined assessments. An example will make these statements clear: 

A 34, 3-8. 'Measurement made in the />«r<Mand cast of the Village of Djasasati: 

hand cultivated by the cultivator Pcnhasi 50, me. 10, me. 300 

Another (measurement) 30, me. 7/, me. 225 

Another jo, me. 5, me. 150 

Apportioned for the House of Amcn-Rct, King of the Gads, (in the) domain of the Nome,-’ sacks, 62 1 . 

Measurement made in &c.’ 

1 for tlio Greek tiltfit Skcnt refer* me to SeKri, Metrologia, putting the Dyzuntinc ‘great oipi' at J, and the 'amidl o>f>P at J, 
36-7; P. LimJim 1718, introduction (pp. 158-7), He also quotes of the artahn of 40 choinices. 

Hesyehius as making the olifii equal to 4 gnuim?, and Segri ns 1 Mitteis & Wilckcn, lac. cit, J Sec above, p. 39. 
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Wc shall sec later that the amount of Gzf sacks was reckoned on 500 + 225+150 = 875 measures or 
corn produced by 110 arouras; the latter figure occurs in the corresponding pOsh-cnXry 24, 22. Examples 
of additional assessments introduced by ‘aether’ are not very numerous; a few are 128. 29; 

All other assessment lines in the non-apportioning paragraphs arc ushered in by 1C ' vo Cwi, 
and that this was intended to stress some fact of importance is shown by its retention in the corre¬ 
sponding gentry of Type B, whenever such exists; see above p. 58- The writing is usually very 
cursive ami the C 1 B iorC — - which my transcription sometimes gives ought strictly to have been 
rendered with a dot in place of »i, since that is all the original shows, and sometimes this dot is in 
li E;lUirc with the preceding dash.* However, in words like m island (e.g. 9. 16), the \\llbour 

regularly uses the combination of dot and upright stroke to represent the land-determinative «i, and 
h may accordingly be taken as certain that this C-or more rarely <C^.i n the word wntten ,n 
hieroglyphic cZ (originally rht) and signifying ‘cultivated and farm-land 1 here is no corre¬ 
sponding verb ih (rfi) ‘to cultivate’, that notion being conveyed in Egyptian by tin to plough , till. 
Nevertheless in the uses here to be discussed some degree of verbal force seems indisputable, and 
there arc indications that the fact intended to be emphasized was the utilization of the land in question 
by the person or institution named in the following genitive, this utilization not necessarily coinciding 
with ownership. In support of this hypothesis I would point to the paragraphs dealing with mine- and 
Ms to- lands of Pharaoh; there, as elsewhere, the introductory Cv^v is invariably employed, yet we 
know from Text B that Wwto-lands more often than not were situated on lands belonging to a temple 
or some other land-owning institution, and consequently were only farmed on behalf of Pharaoh, and 
not owned by him, except in the theoretical sense which declared all Egyptian land to be the King s 

property. , . 

For these reasons it seems legitimate to translate the frequent introductions of the type C 
u. J (29, 33) as ‘land cultivated by the cultivator N.\ an alternative form being that seen in 

( 5 °. 35 ) ‘land cultivated by the hand of the scribe Pbes’. In 

entries not a person, but an institution, invariably follows e+vv., as in the example 

(37. 32) cited by way of illustration above, p. 58, and here, in order to avoid an awkward and 
perhaps unjustifiable personification of the said institution, it may be regarded as permissible to render 

‘land cultivated for (not ‘by’) The Mansion in the House of Amun’. 

Far commoner than the introductory' formulas giving an individual name is the introduction by- 
means of Cuu—, in which, as observed in the textual note c to 1, x + 6, the last sign is or contains 
the suffix-p'ronoun *- •/ ‘him’. In my note I carefully added ‘or contains’, since, when the note was 

written, it seemed possible that this .■_might stand for the datival,_ n j to him as it demonstrably 

does in the formula ‘another measurement made for him’ frequent in the apportioning 

paragraphs, see the textual note b to 1, x+ 11. We have seen, however, that is a substantive, 

not any part of a verb, so that the probability ot there being a datival expression after it is not \ery 
great. The only alternative, it would appear,'is to take to mean 'land cultivated by him’ or 

'by it’, literally ‘cultivated land of him (it)’. This style of introduction to the lines of assessment requires 
somewhat elaborate discussion, as it raises a difficult problem. To realize how prepondcratmcly 
quent C\wa _is as an introductory formula one has only to glance at Pis. 4. 5. 9. 30, where non¬ 

apportioning paragraphs arc in the majority, and the assessment lines seldom begin in any other way. 
The usual procedure is for the first assessment-line to start with J N (§§ 7. 9. 12. 13. 14. 

15. 16, &c., See.) or with (§§ 10 ‘ 34 - 35 - 37 - 4 °- 5 & 58. &<+ &c.) and for the remainder to 


* Here the numbers ore omitted, arid the diacritical sign ^ 
in the martin apparently indicates that the scribe was aware of 
the fact and accepted it as * correct’* Further comment is mode 
on this sign below, p. 185, with n* 3. 

J Fairly clear examples arc ig, 17 j 38, 43, but the best arc 
in the poj/j-entriea, c.g< 25, Si 3i 5 *i 3 ** Except in a couple 
of instances (9, 29; 98, 7), which must be regarded os mistakes, 


the determinative ^ in studiously avoided, this being reserved 
for the occupational epithet fr titsviy 'cultivator' which 

no often follows, sec bdow in the text* 

1 The use for * arose out of 11 ligature in which the upper 

sign was abbreviated beyond all reason, see the note on 
P* Amiens „ t, a in my Rmntuide Administrative Documents^ p» ia* 





THE WORD OR WORDS PRECEDING THE ASSESSMENTS 



employ Cv-a*.-— 1 The natural tendency is to refer the pronoun of this 'land cultivated by him’ to the 
person named in the first assessment-line. A means of control is provided by theentries of Type B. 
From the already quoted (pp. 57 f.) examples of such entries of both types. Type A and Type B, it 
will be seen that the same fields and the same cultivation of them are referred to in corresponding 
entries under separate headings, and so we may well expect the same cultivator in both cases of this 
double book-keeping. This expectation is fulfilled in the case of the cultivator Benenka mentioned in 


29. 33 = 37. 32; oltier exactly similar examples are in §§ 41 (19, 40 — 16, 16); 67 (30, 12 = 37, 35); 
10S (42, 38 = 38, 18); 126 (49, 30 = 52, 32; 49, 34 — 55, 33); so too when the name of the person 
in charge of the lard has his name introduced by C e -S- l * ie prophet Wennofrfi in § 114 

(43, 18 = 40, 7).* It may, moreover, rarely have happened that a difference of name was due to mere 
scribal carelessness; this seems probable, for instance, in 53, 38 = 45, 28, where Type A gives 'the 
scribe Setnakhte* and Type B ‘the scribe Seteinhab'. If, then, the pronoun in c™- really refers 
to the cultivator mentioned in the first assessment-line, any push-entry of Type B corresponding to an 
entry with that pronoun ought, wc might suppose, likewise to mention the cultivator of the first assess¬ 
ment-line, and this it actually does in certain cases, e.g. in § 60, where the first assessment-line (29, 5) 
has ‘the cultivator Amennaklitc’, for which we find ‘Amenpnakhte’, only a slight variant, in the corre¬ 
sponding pash-entry (24, 15); lower down § 60 has a half-destroyed, but certain, _(29, 9), and 

for this again the corresponding/>uj//-entry (24, 35) has Amenpnakhte. 5 Still more striking confirmation 
is found in § 127, where the two final pcs/z-entries corresponding to c have the same ‘controller’ 
(here rwdzv , not ihwty ‘cultivator’) as was named with the title ‘cultivator’ in the first assessment-line 
and as occurred with the title ‘controller’ immediately before in the sub-sub-heading. In § 168 there 
are two cases of agreement, if we admit, as doubtless we must, that the priest Setkha< is the same as 


the cultivator SetkhaS but in a third case (64, 18 = 62, 23) we find substituted a priest Nakhtset. 
Somewhat similarly in § 201, where the pronoun in 72, 38 is shown by 46, 38 to refer to the cultivator 
Pkhori in 72, 36; later on in the paragraph, however, there is testimony of a conflicting nature, compare 
73, 8 with 46, 3. The student must be left to search for further evidence of the kind, and I will now 
turn to a slightly different class of paragraphs, in which the same expectation is fulfilled in a con¬ 
siderable number of cases. Many non-apportioning paragraphs have no name in the first assessment- 
line, but there use the introductory word with the suffix-pronoun. In such paragraphs it is natural 
to suppose the suffix-pronoun to refer to the responsible priest or officer mentioned in the heading or 
sub-heading, and this is confirmed in several cases, e.g. §§ 71 (33, 3 = 38, 20); 216 (76, 46 — 87, S);■* 
the most impressive examples arc §219 and §274, of which the former has corresponding to it in 
apportioning paragraphs five />or/z-entries of Type B all with the name of the ‘controller Atnencmhab' 
who was mentioned in its sub-heading, 5 while the latter has similarly corresponding to it three posh - 
entries with the name of the ‘soldier Khons'. 6 This evidence suffices to show that my argumentation 
is along the right lines, though contrary evidence exists in plenty. Among the contrary evidence I will 


* The exceptions to this custom arc not very important, iipnrt 
from the cases discussed below where the formula with suflix- 
pronoun occurs in everyone of the assessment-lines. Sometimes 
n different cultivator or man in some other occupation is men¬ 
tioned further down in the paragraph, see §§ to, 58. 67, 92, 126. 
One paragraph is unique in this respect 135)1 here the first 
and third assessment-lines name the cultivator Pkamen, while 
the second and fourth mention distinct standard-bearers of the 
Shettfcn, there being no assessment-line with pronoun at alt. 
Somewhat similarly § 67, but here only two persons are named. 
An exceptionally interesting example is that of the cultivator 
H^ri in 2 r x~r (2 4 a pot/j-entry of M ype B, Here the name is 
restored, but the space suits exactly, and confirmation is afforded 
by the two Jjj/r-entries {2, x + i 4 , 15) immediately following, 
where the mime has obviously been replaced by the cursively 
written pronoun ■/. The proof is provided by the three corre¬ 
sponding pdf A-entries of Type A f where the identical place of 
measurement (to be restored in 2, x + ti} and the identical land¬ 


owning institution furnish the unifying factors. Of these three 
entries of Type A 19, +4 (— x-Mz) has iht Iftuty (iri[ 
19, 8 (= 2, xd-15} has iht m-drt iftwty l(n; and 20, 22 (<= i, 
x-b14) hns where ihe suffix clearly refers back to ifnvty jjri 

in 20, 18, Incidentally the identical land-owning institution in 
these same three £orfj-cntrics reveals the lost heading of j 3 A. 

1 Some signs arc restored in both the parallel passages, but 
no one will, \ imagine, dispute the restorations. 

4 Here the name is not found, but ky hty 'another measure¬ 
ment' refers back to the name in 87, 6. 

1 References for § 2iy: 78, 30 « 87, 29; 78, 33 = 100, 17; 
78, 36 = 88, 6; 78, 39 = 93, *8; 78, 4* =■ 95, 40. 

L References for § 274; joi, z = 99, 4; 101,5 — 85 « 34; Iof * 
8 = 90, 24* In the pOilt-tn tries of Type B the title ‘cultivator* 
is substituted for the title of ‘soldier' in the sub-heading, with 
reference, of course, to the function he in found exercising in 
those ^i/t-cntric9. 
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not reckon paragraphs where neither in the lines of assessment nor in the heading or sub-heading is 
“r 'nv mention of a person, and where consequently the pronoun nf f really reform* »> 

amln remains suspended in mid-air without any support; examples are £ .67. 169. <70. a6j, for the 

first and last uf which names of cultivators are given m /i«r/i-entncs of Type B (O4, 3 4 » 98, 

„ . , 0 i On die basis of these the conjecture might be hazarded that the pronoun of 

dL not belong to a person at all, but refers rather ,0 the temple ur other land-owning institution 
named in the heading, so that we should have to translate, not land cultivated by hint ut land 
cultivated bv (or “for”) it’. To such a conjecture there arc insuperable objections: first, some of the 
land-owning institutions have feminine names, to which the masculine could not refer; and second, 
the assessment-lines with the pronoun would then no longer be on a par with those naming a cultivator; 
and lastly, it would be inexplicable why it is almost exclusively the first assessment-line that so often 
names a person. Cases where the pronoun is found after Cwm though no cultivator is actually named 
in the first assessment-line, or person in authority mentioned in the heading, are probably to be 
explained as mere bureaucratic carelessness; no doubt the scribe who wrote the papyrus, or the official 
who instructed him, knew perfectly well who was meant; the pronoun refers to a person, but the 

desirability of mentioning his name has been overlooked. 

Now I must hark back to the contrary evidence which might be cited to prove that the pronoun in 

(r vvsv „_does not refer to the person named in the first assessment-line. A troublesome ease is § 223 

referring to fields belonging to the temple of Medtnet Habu and administered by the controller Amene- 
muia. Here there are eight examples of C sn.v— of which seven are accompanied by a /Gentry, and 
in six cases the corresponding posh -entry in the apportioning paragraph is well preserved. In not 
a single one of the latter does the name of Amcnemuia occur at the beginning of the entry, though 
it does so at the end, after the word rmnyt ; four times we have a cultivator named F'onrome (if that 
be the right reading), and in the other cases cultivators named Dhutemhab and Amenkha*. Again 
§257 has no name in the first assessment-line and its heading shows that it refers to fields standing 
under the authority of the prophet Ptahmosfi, compare 94, 15 with 94, 9. In this paragraph there arc 
seven examples of'cv«^-. of which the last three have corresponding to them push-entries naming 
the cultivators Pbes and Penernute and the priest Hanofre respectively. For this reason, it might be 
argued, the suffix in these last three examples cannot possibly refer to Ptahmose. But further con¬ 
sideration will show that such an argument is not valid. To whomsoever or whatsoever the suffix- 
pronoun here refers, it is obvious that it must refer to the same person or thing, and that consequently 
there are at least two of these three persons to whom it cannot refer. We may generalize from these 
examples to the effect that though a push-entry of Type B often does name the same person as is meant 
by the suffix-pronoun in the assessment-line immediately preceding the corresponding push-entry of 
Type A, there is no absolute necessity that it should do so, and when it fails to do so, that fact cannot 
be used to prove that the suffix-pronoun docs not refer to the man named in the first assessment-line 
or to someone named in the heading or sub-heading. T. his argument is even more cogently reinforced 
by a few cases where the first assessment-line names a cultivator and has a pash-entry of Type A 
attached to it, and where the corresponding push-entry of Type B names a different person, Por 
example, §2^3 has only one assessment-line, and this mentions a cultivator named Hori; the corre¬ 
sponding /wi/i-cntry, however, replaces him by a cultivator Bensuemope {90, 23); exactly similar 
instances occur in §§ 61. 235. 

Reviewing all the facts above adduced, we may conclude that there is no serious reason for dis¬ 
believing that the suffix-pronoun in (£ ww— refers to the person mentioned in the first assessment-line, 
where such a person is found, or for refusing, when there is none such, to take the pronoun as referring 
to someone named in the heading or sub-heading of a paragraph. But we must consider carefully the 
implications of such an inference. In § 16, as we saw on p. 65, sixteen assessments occur and each 
one of those is concerned with fields in a different place. The total number of arouras is only 176, 
i.e. about 120 acres. Unless these were widely separated, there is no difficulty in supposing all to have 
been farmed by the cultivator named in the first assessment-line. But very possibly the places in 
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question were widely separated, and it appears to me that this interpretation is not the only one possible. 
May it not be that the tmiction ol the cultivator mentioned in the first assessment-line was to supervise 
or assist in the collection, or alternatively in the assessment, of the taxes of a particular land-owning 
institution in the whole district covered by a section of the papyrus? 1 In other words, he would act 
as a sort of local representative of the official (often a rtvdtv 'controller’) mentioned in the sub-heading 
of a paragraph. This hypothesis seems borne out by the fact that, as we have seen, occasionally no 
cultivator is mentioned in the first assessment-line, so that the pronoun that takes the place of 'such 
a man docs, to alt appearance, refer to a ‘controller’ in the heading, if not to some even higher func¬ 
tionary'. On the other hand, the persons named in the push-entries of Type B, since they arc there 
placed on an equality with individual holders of land, will presumably have been the actual farmers 
of the plots in question, though farming not on their own behalf, but on behalf of the land-owning 
institution specified in the accompanying words. 1 


No doubt our material is insufficient for certainty to be obtained in respect of the above suggestions, 
but there are one or two paragraphs which harmonize with them remarkably well. In § 77, referring 
to the temple founded by Ramesses III at Na-t-ho, the responsible official mentioned in the sub-heading 
is the controller Nebwedjfa and the first assessment-line gives the cultivator Penhasi; in the push-entry 
of Type B corresponding to that assessment-line we find, not Penhasi, but Nebwedjfa, but in those 
fiSsh-e ntries corresponding to the fourth, fifth and sixth assessment-lines, these showing <r like 
the second and third, the person named is the cultivator Penhasi of the first assessment-line.- 1 This 
state of affairs seems at least to indicate some parallelism of function between the person named in 
the first assessment-line and the controller named in the sub-heading. Somewhat similarly, in § 79, the 
first assessment-line names a cultivator Pbes, and the others use the formula with suffix-pronoun; there 
are three corresponding /m&A- entries of Type B, one of them corresponding to the first assessment-line, 
and all these pflr/i-entries name, not Pbes, but the controller Phenu in the sub-heading. 4 A rather 
different case occurs in § 39, the sole paragraph referring to a Royal Harem which has assessments of 


a normal non-apportioning kind. The sub-heading mentions the controller Penhasi—there is no reason 
for identifying him with the cultivator of the same common name in § 77; the first assessment-line 
gives the cultivator Amenha. Of the following assessment-lines, all using the suffix-pronoun, only one 
(t9, 26) has preserved in the Wilbour a corresponding push-entry, and this (16, 31) shows, neither 
Amenha nor Penhasi, but the ‘deputy Meryre' 1 . From §48 it seems highly probable that this man 
was a superior of both the others, being deputy to the governor of the Harem of Ml-wcr, whose official 
title was Overseer of the King’s Apartments. 

We must now leave the somewhat inconclusive problem that has occupied the last few pages, and 
turn to other matters in connexion with the none too numerous persons mentioned in the non-appor¬ 
tioning assessment-lines. It has been seen that the title usually assigned to them is ^ ‘cultivator’, 
and this title has clearly always thus much justification that in the assessment-lines the bearer is of course 1 
actually concerning himself with agriculture. What is not clear, however, is whether some of these 
‘cultivators’ arc not identical with persons of the same name bearing different titles elsewhere. At all 


events, it has already (p. 67) been made highly probable that the ‘cultivator’ DhutmosS in the first 
assessment-line 49, 44 is identical with the ‘controller’ (rav/w) of that name in the sub-sub-heading to 
the same paragraph (§ 127), and the same thought suggests itself with regard to Amencmuia in 22, 10 
as compared with 22, 8; likewise the Nebwedjfa who is a ‘cultivator’ in §78 is surely the ‘controller 1 
whom we encountered in discussing § 77.$ Similarly, the Huy given as ‘cultivator’ in 72, 26 is 


lc must be noted that not only does one nnd the name 
cultivator appear sometimes in paragraphs of the stamc 

section (e.g* Section I* Scbknnkhte, §§ 13, 15* £4. 4(1; Section II, 
PbCs, §§ 6b, 7Q; Penhasi, §§ 77. 109), hut also one and the 111111c 
appears sometime* in more than one section (c<g, Sections I, II, 
Peri, §§ 26. 5 1; Sections 11 , 111 , Satkhtf, §f 52. 92* ib8). But 
especially in the latter case it 13 impossible to be sure that two 
persons of identical name Were not meant. 

Tins conclusion i» confirmed, as we shad sec on p, 77, by 


the fact that a posh^tnry of Type B is twice followed by another 
entry mentioning the same man as cultivating land on his awn 
behalf in the very same place. 

1 The references in question are: 1st a,-L, 34* 4 = 24* 21; 
4th u.-L, 34, 13 = 2b, 7; 5th q.-L, 34, 16 *=■ 26, 9; Glh a.d +1 
34. 19 = zb, 3. 

4 Relevant references; 1st □*-!., 34, 31 « 31, 43 j and 

34i 34 = 3*. 47 i 4 <h n,- 1 „ 34 . 39 « a#, it* 

1 A god At nun Neb-wedjfa is named in 23* 30. Did the con- 
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doubtless identical with the 'prophet' of Seth of Spenneru in the heading of the same paragraph 

^ The title of 'cultivator', though the title that is commonest in the first line of assessment and also 
in later line that ma, introduce a name instead of the pronoun, is not the only one found m these 
dIs'ccs None the less, as simple genitive in place of Hmiy of the formula N, other titles 

a rare we have thal of 'prophet' in 39. 4. i that of 'bee-keeper' in 25, 47 = > 9 , -Si *at o 'servant' 
(rite) in 2,, 28, and reference has previously been made .0 the 'deputy' o the Governor of the Harem 
'« Mi-tver in 2., 6 . When a title other than that of 'cultivator' .s used ,t is normally introduced by 
. =■ 'I md cultivated by the hand of N\ and I think this may sometimes signify that the function 
of //^cultivator’, whatever exactly that may imply, has been delegated to someone whose normal 
occupation was not quite that occupation. The number of ‘scribes’ mentioned in this way is remarkable; 
the title of ‘scribe’ introduced by ‘ b >’ tllc hand of ’ occurs ,n thc firSt assessment-line ot no less 
than nine paragraphs (§§ 5 b - 5 «. *^9. 13>- '!<>• 2I °- 2 I 7 - 2 3 °- f*)- however, six times it is a cultivator 
that is ushered in by this formula (§§ 34 - 35 - 37 - 2 3 .v 2 5 °- ^ 6 i), and 1 fail to see any reason for tins 
divergence from the method usual in the case of cultivators. 1 he other designations found after 1 
are ‘Sherden’* (§§67. 101. 135 [2]. 17 2 ), ‘prophet’ (§§40. 6a. 114). 'pn®*' (§§ 10 - 94 )< ‘quartermaster’ 
(torrtiv §§ no. 1 115, the same man), ‘stable-master’ (§§ 132. 137), and finally there is a deputy of the 
overseer of cattle’ 1 (§ 111). It is, of course, also possible that thc formula with was, for all practical 
purposes, identical with that where the genitive was used. 1 Here it would be useless to speculate 
further on questions for answering which wc have insufficient evidence. 

b. The actual assessments 

The principal facts with regard to these were explained in thc course of our metrological discussion 
(p. 62), and it would be useless to repeat them. That the first figure signifies an area in arouras (sate) 
is made certain by posh - references of Type B, in which thc first figure, identical always with that in 
the corresponding assessment of a non-apportioning paragraph, is sometimes preceded by the word 
Me, c.g. 37, 36 = 30, 12; 56, 3 - 72, 22; 85, 35 = 101, 5. The difficult problem relating to the unit 
used in the rate of assessment and in the product obtained by multiplication has been sufficiently 
ventilated already. The multiplication of the area by the rate of assessment has been effected with 
great accuracy, and I have not noted any mistakes. In more than a dozen cases the figures arc written 
in black instead of red, c.g. 5, x+4. 6; 9, 5; u, 25; 12, 38; a few times (9, 11; 63, 22; 99, 17; 100, 15) 
the scribe has subsequently added the same signs in red beside the black ones. In my notes on the 
text I have hinted that the assessments in black were due simply to carelessness, but we must not 
overlook the possibility that they were intentional. There is nothing to favour the supposition that 
such black assessments represented amounts in abeyance or requiring further checking. In two places 
(5, x+7; 34, 9) only the number of arouras is given, and this in black; but belore it the ordinary' 
formula is replaced by ‘Cultivated land found dry’. Similarly, beside one completed assessment of 60 
arouras (34, 19) a marginal remark ‘dry, 20 arouras’ is added in small writing. These last entries seem 
to indicate that the assessment was made soon after the flood had subsided, though, as we have seen 
on p. 10, this natural and indeed almost necessary assumption does not harmonize with the season of 
the survey as calculated from the dates at the beginning of the sections. 

To return to the question of red and black writing, a new possibility is opened out by my recent 
discovery that in various papyri and ostraca relating to corn from the Eighteenth to the Twentieth 
Dynasties red ink was employed to indicate ‘emmer’, ‘starch-wheat’, Coptic &umr, a poor cereal 

of which the scientific name is Triticum dicoccum , while black ink was employed for it-m-it 

or more concisely it ‘barley’, Coptic *hht 4 Thc serious difficulty that arises in attempting to apply 

trailer lake his name from the deity, or did he dedicate a shrine * in § 114 the same prophet Wennnfrft is introduced by nt~drt 
to Amun where the deity- derived his epithet from the donor? os in § 99 wmi introduced as a genitive. 

Or were god and official completely independent of one another? 4 Sec JEA, XXVII, *6-8, In that article the English translation 
1 For this see below, p. Ho, was unfortunately given a* ‘spelt* instead of 'cmitUT 1 , which is 

* Before a Harem assessment. the true equivalent of Triticum dicotcum ; Wiunwriuht refers me 
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this observation to the YVilbour papyrus lies in the fact that of the three red figures in the non-appor¬ 
tioning paragraphs and of the two in the apportioning paragraphs the first clearly designates an area 
in arouma, not corn of any sort whatsoever. I incline therefore to believe that in Text A of the Wilbour 
papyrus red ink for numbers was intended merely to indicate those numbers which had real importance 
for fiscal purposes. On this view, wc must probably revert to the hypothesis of carelessness in places 
where black figures replace those usually found in red. 

Attention must be called here to the diacritical abbreviation " written in red in front of lines 
indicating places where measurements were made. The group “ is a common abbreviation of I) I]” 
tty ‘to take’, and it is natural to assume the meaning ‘Taken’ here. In the Translation this diacritical 
mark is represented simply by the letter T. Its occurrence is restricted to certain parts of Text A, 
namely Section II down to 34, 44; Section III to the end of col. 57; Section IV to the end of col. S7. 
Whether this addition by a second hand refers to acceptance of the assessment by the person assessed, 
to actual collection of the amount, 1 or to something totally different, remains utterly obscure. 

The interpretation of the assessments will naturally have to take into account the productiveness of 
the Egyptian fields, and with regard to this I have been fortunate enough to obtain first-hand expert 
information from Mr. J. F. G. Hopkins, who writes as follows 


‘Wheat: Lower Egypt. Good land. 6 ardehs, 

„ „ „ Poor fund. 3 ardehs. 

‘On converted Basin lands I have known in Upper Egypt a feel diin to produce up to 8 ardehs, but the average is 
5 ardehs. 

‘With regard to barley, there is practically none grown in Upper Egypt, in Lower Egypt the yield can be said to 
be, on good land, 6 ardebs and on poor land 2 to 3 ardehs.' 


In all the documents 1 have recently studied relating to the taxation and transport of corn in the 
New Kingdom it is quite evident that bdi ‘emmer’ was the principal cereal concerned, though It-m-it 
‘barley’ is often mentioned beside it in smaller quantities, the amounts of each being sometimes added 
together as though both were equal in value—which, however, as is shown by the material collected 
by Cerny, J was by no means actually the case. Here we have no choice but to make the bold assump¬ 
tions that the yield of spelt and barley was identical with that of wheat, and that the productiveness 
of the land was the same in ancient as in modern times. Now the modern Egyptian ardeb-* — 5*4474 
bushels — 198 litres, and the feddan, as previously noted, is just a fraction more than an English acre, 
strictly — 1-038 acres = 4,200-83 sq. metres. Taking, then, the average yield of any of these cereals 
to be 5 ardebs per feddan, with upper and lower limits at 8 and 3 ardebs respectively, we obtain, on 
the basis of the old Egyptian measures as estimated above, pp. 59 ff., s a yield of 36 oipi as the average 
per aroura (sute), possibly rising to 58 oipi or sinking as low as 22 oipi. If then we take the figures 


10 his Sky-religion, p. 12. So too P. McConnells Agricultural 
Notebook, mh ed,, p. 194* under the heading 'Wheat' renders 
Tritic urn 1 licoccum os Starch wheat or emmer, reserving the name 
Spelt wheat or Dinkel for Tritiatm speha [unknown in Egypt], 
whereas the Latin designation of common or soft wheat is Triti- 
cum sativum or vulgar c. Crum, Coptic Dictionary t 45-6, gives a a 
the meanings of bun? durah (Arab* *p) nnd o\vpa. It seems, how¬ 
ever* generally agreed now that durah {Sorghum vulgnrc, ] ml inn 
millet) was unknown in Ancient Egypt* For the literature of 
the subject see Kccs, KuUttrgc$chichie i 31-2; F, Hartmann^ 
L' Agriculture dans Faticteune £'gypic t 48^53; various articles by 
Schulz quoted in Pect, Rhind Mathematical Papyms t 114* n. 1 ; 
and for SSvpa 'spelt' (is 'emmer* meant? sec Inst note) Sehncbel* 
Landwirtschaft , 98, n. 4, 

1 The usual word for 'collecting' taxes is ^ ^ ^ hl t c.g* 

P. Chester Beatty V % 8* 1* Note the same abbreviation also 
within the so-called Harem assessments, see pp. 108 f. Lastly, in 
P> Annst, VI , z(} t mention is made of ‘the two scribes of the 

who Hike the assess* 
ment’; it is quite obscure wlmt the hist phrase means, but the 


abbreviation “ might stand for l(t almost as easily as for By. 

1 In a letter to Lady Lyons, who was kind enough to obtain 
the information fur me. Wilkinson, in his Topography a/ Thebes t 
p. 268, puts the mean at 4 ardebs instead of 5; his statement 
runs \ 'Eight ardebs of wheat are still considered the maximum 
produce of a feddan, while four and one arc the mean and mini¬ 
mum; but in all cases half an ardeb suffice to sow it, and this 
taqmvee is borrowed from the government, and restored in 
quantity and kind by the peasant at harvest time; but the pro¬ 
duce depends of course on (he quality of the soil* or the height 
of the inundation, and the maximum of some lands is only five 
ardebs to « fcddAn/ 

3 Fluctuations in Grain Prices during the Twentieth Egyptian 
Dynasty t in Archiv OrientdInt t vt, 173 IT, 

1 The name goes back, of course, to the Gracco-Homan 
nrraba t hut the capacity has, on the highest estimate of the latter, 
increased fivefold. 

' he. taking the aroura (itffr) at J foil dan, and the sack at 
2 bushels. I calculate as follows: 5 ardeb = 27*237 bushels 
= zt7'i> gallons per fcddftn = 145 gallons ■= i8l bushels = oA 
sacks per aroura* 
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•v<„ in .he «. of 

I of the yield, but ,V when the Q r “ uri ]^ J£ r B ring to 9ac ks, the ordinary- rate of 5 sacks would mean 

figures in the assessments arc to oc taictn as> mu fe 

“a":" 'm™ 1 *” no furthcrtommnnt, but Anil proceed to summarize the facts with regard 
to die* size^tf the fields assessed. Of the nearly five hundred plots measured ,n he non-apporfionmg 
naner phV one is smaller than . aroura, and none larger than So arouras. Great preferences shown 
Kota of e .0 and zo amuras; of pints of above 40 arouras the number ts vetyr smal 1 here set 
forth the results of my count, which may perhaps require some slight modification as the result of 
e col on t-s.ora.ion of lacunae, and so forth, hut at all events gives an approximately accurate 
picture'of'the truth; where the occurrences number less than 3. prcc.se references are gtven tn the 
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c. The pash -entries of Type A . ....... 

Though not a few non-apportioning paragraphs can be found that contain nothing but simple 

assessments of the kind above described, in general it may be said that one out oi every three or four 
such assessments has attached to it what I have called a pdsh-c ntry of T ype A. Ot these 1 have counted 
i = i in all. An example of this kind of entry was given with its context above, p. 57, and it was there 
hinted that the entry might record the transference of a certain number of sacks of corn to another land- 
, owning institution named in the entry; however, this conjecture was a mere shot in the dark. Whatever 
the solution of this problem, there seems no a priori objection to my proposal to translate the intro¬ 
ductory formula ^ vsk or by ‘apportioned for’. The important point now to be emphasized 

is that* the number of sacks {kheir) mentioned is always 7* per cent, of the number attached to the 
final word ,*o oipg in the accompanying assessment. Thus if in that assessment the final figure is 50 
resulting from the assessing of 10 arouras at 5 me. (measures of corn) per aroura, the number ot sacks 
in the posihe ntry will be 3? (c.g. 18, 36; 19, 18; 20, 46); other examples, 11 i sacks on 150 me., 20, 43; 
oli on 125 me., 30, 4; 22j on 300 me., 34, 20; 1 jj on 25 me., 74, 21; ij on 15 me., 34. * 7 ; 3 
40 me., 16, 41; ifon 10 me., 76, 51. Errors of calculation are extremely rare, 1 * instances being 02* 
instead'of 65^ on 875 me., 34. 7 '. 73 i instead of 9U on 125 me., 93, 39; fl*P s of another nature are 
7j on 200 me., which the scribe evidently misread as 100 me., 33, 4; 2 \ instead of 7$ on 100 me., 
93, 24. When two or three assessments were made in one and the same place the percentage was 
reckoned on the total of these, c.g. i8-J sacks on 150+100 = 250 me., 29, 7; 73- sacks (it should be 
73 J iV) on 524 + 50 = 1024 me., 39, 22; also the erroneous cases in 34, 7 and 93, 39 quoted above. 

The percentage of 7! mentioned above refers only to the actual figures written, and we must here 
hark back to the problem in connexion with /m discussed above on pp. 62 ff. If the figures following 
that sign are to be interpreted in terms of oipe (i.e. ] sack), then the amount given in the posit- entry, 
being stated in sacks, will be 74 X4 = 3° per cent, of the preceding assessment. If, on the other hand, 
the figures of the assessment are to be considered as referring to sacks, in spite of the accompanying 

sign for the oipt\ then the percentage will really have been yi per cent. 

Owing to the desire of the scribe to confine the pflf/i-entry to a single line, the name of the land¬ 
owning institution which is found following the words pi w, together with the name of the ‘domain' 


mmg institution wmc 

• t6. 6; 72, ti. 18; 76, 46. 
1 21, 39; 83, 28, 
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'• In oil I have found only nine mistakes, i.e, rather more than 
oncin twenty, 'Hieac are enumerated in Appendix C below, p. iaj. 
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or ‘department’ of the institution in question, had often to be abbreviated in a way that might cause 
misunderstanding, were it not that these /(^//-entries almost without exception have their counterpart/ 
in an apportioning paragraph of the said institution. In order, therefore, to find the full designation J 
of the institution and domain or department (rnmyt) mentioned in a push-entry of Type A we have 
first to identify the corresponding pSsh-entry of Type B 1 and then to consult the heading and sub¬ 
heading of the paragraph in which the latter occurs. It is through this process that the designation 
‘the Mansion of Pharaoh’ in pdr/r-entrics of Type A was discovered to mean the Theban temple of 
Knmcsscs V,- and ‘the domain of the Nome' to mean ‘the domain of the Nome of Ninsu’ (Hcra- 
cleopolis), 3 and so forth. By the same process it may be demonstrated that the entry ‘Apportioned for 
this house, (in) this domain* (e.g. 34, 35. 43; 39, 25; 94, 32) refers to the land-owning institution named 
in the last preceding /><Jj/i-entry; so too ‘this house’ simply, e.g. 20, 43. 46; 21, 3. A mode of abbrevia¬ 
tion by omission of the word for temple before the name of a deity was seen (p. 59) to be frequent 
in pOsh-e ntries of Type C; in Type A it is rare, but occurs with Arsaphes, 20, 40; Har-Min and Isis, 
53, 42; Suchus, lord of Anasha, 64, 19; 78, 43; Amun Tjaytf, 74, 37. The temple called ‘the Mansion 
of Rtfmesse-miamun Beloved like Re 1 ' (so fully even in pash-entry 73, 25) is shortened to 'The Man¬ 
sion Beloved like Red in 16, 41; 19, 34 and elsewhere. Confirmation is obtained of Cerny's thesis* 
that ‘The Mansion (£ Q^ T-ho) in the House of Amun’ means the great temple of Ramcsscs III at 
MedTnet Habu, and similarly curtailed writings are 'The Mansion in the House of Re' 1 for a foundation 
of Ram esses II at Heliopolis, 5 and ‘The People of the Mansion (Na-t-hd) in the House of Ret north 
of Heliopolis’ for the temple and palace of Ramesscs III at Tell el-Yahudiyah. 6 We see further from 
these ^ 5 j//-entries that ‘the House of Amun’ means the great temple of Amen-Re c , King of the Gods, 
at Karnak, 7 e.g. 29, 7 = 24, 15; 39, 35 = 25, 5; but if, as is probable, the pw/f-entrv Type B 83, 15 
corresponds to Type A in 78, 49, then the expression there means the temple of MedTnet Habu, though 
possibly only by a mistake of the scribe. In Sections II, III and IV it is most exceptional that a posh- 
entry of Type A should have no counterpart of Type B in an apportioning paragraph, the only examples 
in fact being 30, 1; 34, 43; 39, 2S; 50, 17; 72, 30; 73, 16; 100, 18, i.c. seven in all; in Section I the 
corresponding push-entry of Type B is sometimes absent because the early parts of that section never 
stood in the Wilbour papyrus at all, but were contained in a lost roll. s 

Broadly speaking, though not with absolute accuracy, it may be said that any land-owning institution 
for which we have non-apportioning paragraphs can show transferences of the kind presupposed by 
/)<w/i-entries of Type A to any land-owning institution which we find with apportioning paragraphs, 
so that by consulting pp. 55 f. above the student w r ill be able to form some idea ot the possibilities. 
For example, mini- and A/wfo-lands of Pharaoh show such transferences, but arc not in receipt ol them, 
as is evidenced by the fact that these lands are found with non-apportioning paragraphs, but not with 


apportioning ones; examples, wine-lands, 19, 34. 41; 72, 23. 27; Mofo-lands, 20, ti. 40; 74, 14. 37. 
The transferee in such cases could be a small local temple like that of Seth of Piwayna (43, 19) or that 
of Amun of Tjayef (74, 37); but it might also be a temple of greater importance in one oi the three 
great cities, e.g. the temple of Ramesscs V at Thebes (73, 16) or that ol Ramesscs II at Memphis 
(74, 3). In seeking to explain the nature of these transferences, the student must not assume that they 
were made to a smaller dependency, nor yet that they were made by an unimportant to an important 
land-owning institution. In the case of mini- and Mo/o-lands it is perhaps mere accident that wc have 
no instance of the temple of Karnak or that of MedTnet Habu as the transferee. In discussing this 
question we are handicapped by not knowing exactly which temples were of great wealth and complete 

1 Agreement ns regards the place of measurement, if often not tion ‘in the House of Amun is added to the niune of 

the first step, ut all events provides the most important con- Theban temple, the Amun meant was Amen- ft, 

firn union. Gods’, i.c. the Amun of Kumnk. the epithet km B of the Gods 

1 Sec above, p. to, with n. i. * See above, p. 39. being omitted merely for sake of brevity. I he omission o e 

* JEA, XXVI, 137-30; also, for the Wilbour papyrus, the epithet is found, not only in the title of the Higli-pnesHwe -e - 

SynnpsiM below, under § 64. bvre, Hhtoire drs grands prftrcs, p. 13), but also in the title 

5 See the Synopsis, under 5 76. seer of cattle of Amun’, so in the Wilbour, S S , 4 °. fofTn 75 . 1 *■ 

* See above, p. 1 a. and in the Synopsis, under § 77. * Over twenty absences of the Type U entry can ie nccou 

Then: ticcim some reason lo think that when the qiuilifica- for in this way; see Appendix B, pp- 1 lf > 
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Independence in the rei S n of Ramesses V. We can attribute wealth with certainty to both Karnak and 
Medina! Habu, though we cannot with equal assurance assert the.r mutual independence A few 
examples may be riven where at least the relative importance of the two institutions concerned cannot 
be doubted. In Mr/i-entries of Type A the great temple of Mcdinet Habu was sometimes the active 
partv in the transference and sometimes the passive party—1 use these terms with full consciousness 
that the real I v active partv consisted of the assessors themselves, since in any case U was they who 
Hxed the assessment, in whatever way the latter has to be interpreted. I remind the reader that we do 
noi vet know whether what was transferred was corn or some obligation to pay a certain amount of corn. 
Non-apportioning paragraphs coming under the heading of the MedTnct Habu temple make trans¬ 
ferences to Karnak (53, 39; 79. 2s), to the Ramesseum (30, i), to the Mansion of Ramesses V at Thebes 

rio. 4), to the House of Osiris at Abydus (29, 34; 3 °> > 3 ) ancl to thc House of Thoth at Hermopolis 
(79! 22 )— there arc others as well; MedTnet Habu is transferee from the temple of Ramesses IV at 
Thebes (49, 31), from the temple of Meneptah at Heliopolis (34, 32), from the provincial chapel of 
Suchus Iy-maryaf (98, 4) and even from a local statue or shrine known as 'The god of Usima're'- 
miamiin’ (33, n. 1 s). If the temple of Karnak never occurs as transferor, this may hang together with 
the fact that thc non-apportioning paragraphs falling under this rubric (§§51-3. 117. 208-10) are 
remarkably short; indeed the thesis of Breasted alluded to above (p. 11) may possess thus much truth 
that, although thc ancient temple of Amen-Re', King of the Gods, never lost its primacy as thc foremost 
sanctuary of the land, yet after thc reign of Ramesses III it may have been less rich and less important 
economically than the temple of Mcdinet Habu. As transferee Karnak is found in connexion with 
temples both great (Mcdinet Habu, see above; Na-t-ho, 34, 7) and small (three provincial chapels of 
Amiin each with its own particular epithet, 15, 42; 39, 18. 35; the shrine of Seth, Lord of Wealth and 
Might, within the larger temple of Seth at Spermeru, 64, 4), as well as from the Tabernacle of Re' 
in the Castle of Meryre' (34, 24) and from the Harem of Mi-wer (19, 18. 21). 

It is difficult to summarize the facts with regard to land-owning institutions of importance less than 
that of MedTnet Habu and Karnak. We find small temples in obscure or unknown localities making 
transferences to medium-sized temples in one of the three great cities (e.g. 17, 6; 18, 36), and also 
temples in more or less prominent provincial towns making similar transferences (n, 49; 64, 24. 42; 
93, 29. 32), but conversely, though more rarely, we find a temple in a great city making the transference 
to an unimportant local chapel (101, 3); there seems no case of one small chapel dealing with another 
in the same way. The House of the Royal Wife (42, 43; 101, 18) and the Harem of Mi-wer (see above; 
also 19, 24. 27) both figure as transferors, and so do thc Treasury of Pharaoh (72, 12. 19) and the 
Landing-place of Pharaoh in Mi-wer (19, 9). Whether it be mere chance or not, the institutions setting 
aside fields for ‘food for White Goats’ never are transferees of a percentage in respect of those fields, 
but the fields set aside for ‘herbage’ for cattle are the object of such transferences, and in that case 
the posh-entry explicitly inserts the word ‘herbage' before the name of the institution, thereby con¬ 
firming the conclusion reached earlier that such fields were administered as an at least to some extent 
economically independent unit (pp, 22 ff.); an example is ‘Apportioned for herbage of thc Mansion of 
Usima're'-sctpenre' in thc House of Amun’, i.e. the Ramesseum, 93, 24; see too 34, 27; 95, 10; 101, 9; 
an exception is 73, 25. On the other hand, the word ‘harvest-tax’ (irwv) never appears in posh-cn tries 
of Type A, and this again confirms our provisional conclusion that the ‘harvest-tax’ paragraphs do 
not stand on thc same footing as the ‘herbage’ paragraphs (p. 24). The cases where the pfir/r-entry 
of Type A merely says ‘apportioned for’ such and such a land-owning institution, but where thc corre¬ 
sponding entry of Type B stands in a ‘harvest-tax’ paragraph are 43, 19 — 40, 7 (§ 100); 74, 14 = 63, 

45 (§ 166); 74 . 27 = 63. 38 (§ 74 - 37 = & 4 > 37 (§ i? 1 )! J 8 . 34 “ IO °. 2 7 (§ 2 73 )i 7 8 - 43 = 95 . 4 ° 

(§ 260); So, 3 = 93, 3 (§ 251); 101,3 = 99, 4 (§ 266); in the first four cases the transferor is khato-\nnd 

of Pharaoh, in the others the transferor is in each case a temple of considerable standing. 

Such are the facts with regard to the jWi/t-entries of Type A, set forth, it is hoped, as clearly and 
comprehensibly as is possible without definite knowledge of what was transferred and why these 
transferences were made. My final suggestions on this subject arc reserved for the Postscript. 
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THE HOLDERS OE LAND IN THE APPORTIONING PARAGRAPHS 


9. The apportioning paragraphs: detailed account 


a. The holders of land: generalities 

On p. 5; it was mentioned as a leading characteristic of the apportioning paragraphs that they 
enumerate a large number of smallholders whose position either was, or else closely resembled, that 
of private owners. The actual relationship of these persons to the institution named in the paragraph- 
heading is a question for later consideration. Before passing in review the occupations and official 
status revealed by the titles placed before their names—there is only one single instance, that of a dead 
man (78, 9), where such a title is absent—it will be well to deal with these entries in a more general 
wav. Usually the combination of title and name suffices to fix the individual's identity, but in cases 
where two like-named persons are found in close proximity one of them is sometimes further defined 
by mention of his father. The name of the latter is unaccompanied by any title and is introduced by 
^ ‘son of’, tins being omitted either by error or as superfluous in a very small number of instances, 
see note a on 55, 41. In two cases of woman holders of land (47, 34; 57, 20) the name of the parent 
suggests the mother rather than the father; not so, however, 28, 50; 46, 36. The filiations here men¬ 
tioned arc very far from being the rule; in this respect the Wilbour papyrus differs from the Greek 
land-registers of Ptolemaic date, in which filiations are usual and which for that reason are able to 
dispense with the title of the son; in the Wilbour papyrus indications of parentage certainly do not 
exceed one entry in twenty. 1 Conversely, to emphasize the fact that a person with a holding of land 
is identical with the like-named person mentioned previously in the same paragraph, the word ky 
‘another’ is employed, though never written out fully as in the non-apportioning paragraphs (p. 65); 
usually ky is represented simply by *=> immediately prefixed to the person’s title, e.g. 6, x+10. 11. 12; 
7, 24; 8, 5. 6. 39. 40. The insertion of this ■=? is, however, erratic, and sometimes what is undoubtedly 
the same individual occurs again after only a very short interval without this indication of his identity; 
thus in one paragraph the herdsman Woserhikhopshcf occurs four times without «=• and two of the 
examples are in consecutive lines (52, 3. 4. ti, 21); 2 in another column the priest Ramose is found 
holding four plots, and only once is the entry preceded by «=* (89, 13. 21, 31. 33). In consecutive 
entries different plots belonging to the same man are usually signalized by ^ ‘another measure¬ 

ment (made) for him' (very frequent, e.g. 8, 9-10. 13. 16-1S. 21-3; thirteen times in col. 86), where 
the interpretation of__as for ~ ‘for him’ is proved by the counterpartj . P, 'another measure¬ 

ment (made) for her’ (e.g. 14, 16-17; 86, 27. 39-41) in respect of land held by women. This suggests 
that when *=* precedes a title as in 59’ 1 4 construction is elliptical and 

represents ‘another (measurement) (made) (for) the overseer of cattle Pkatja'; however, in the transla¬ 
tion I shall content myself with rendering ‘again the overseer of cattle Pkatja’; and so too elsewhere. 
In the discussion of the word pi (p. 56) it was noted that the second scribe regularly uses ‘another 

apportionment (pi) made for him’. Two strange examples from the first hand, one with___. 

(89, 20) and the other (90, 21) very much like it, appear to combine the two alternatives; perhaps we 
should here render ‘Another measurement for him and apportionment for him’. 

Reflection upon the types of entry illustrated above may help to dispel the mystery some may feet still 
to attach to the pGsh -entries already discussed in a general way (pp. 55 ff.). The occurrence of ‘another 
measurement made for him' or 'her' in the line following one with simple title and name surely suggests 
‘{measurement made for)’ as implicit at the beginning of the first of the two lines. Similarly, the 
variant substituting 'another apportionment' for ‘another measurement’ will make ‘^apportionment 
made for)’ implicit before the simple title and name in those portions of Text A written by the second 
hand. The standpoints of the two scribes arc seen to be slightly different. The first scribe by writing 
'another measurement’ thinks only of the necessary ascertainment of the plot’s dimensions; the second 
scribe allows his mind to dwell rather upon the division of each plot into a chargeable and non- 
chargcable area. The latter standpoint is the more illuminating, since wc now see that every entry in an 


1 However, in the Dvn, XIX leather document in the Iwouvrc 
briefly discussed by me in JEA t xxvu t 70-1 and to be published 
in full in my RiiwctsitJr { J d imWi tmiwe D&cummtf, 60 ff., the 


libation is found with every one of the many holders of land. 

x In consecut ive lines with exactly I he same assessment, see 
70, 27. 28. 
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apportioning paragraph— whether or no the word posh ‘apportion 1 occurs in the heading-is really a 
aL/i-entrv an apportioning entry. Thus the explicit entries of Types B and C now cease to 

appear exceptional and inexplicable in the degree that they did before.' 

Various scraps of evidence point to the fact that the holdings referred to in the apportioning para- 
graphs were or at all events might be, hereditary. Otherwise it is unlikely that there would be sojnany 
references to plots held by women. The title used in this case is invariably clearly for £ & 0I », 
ns written in less cursive manuscripts of the period; the literal sense is more neatly rendered in the 
German Stddteriti than it could be in English, but even this is misleading, and I prefer to translate 
simply ‘the lady X’. No less than 131 such female holders of land are mentioned in Text A, In a few 
cases a woman holding land is declared to be dead ( aVi — i-c. nty ml , 2 e.g. 36, 38. 45; 67, 38), and 
when to this is added &rj|T|f*IL ‘(cultivated) by the hand of her children’, e.g. 59, 12. 24, we now 
have presumptive evidence of the continuance of the property in the same family for at least three 
generations. Similar expressions are common, of course, also with men; nty ml, 25, 9 i 34 > 5 l ! with 
iihdii rnu-i-f ), 52, 54; 53, 4; 56, 42; the last phrase alone, 57, 41; 59, 25. Entries naming either men 
or women arc sometimes accompanied by J( ~k^w ( or U 'together with his (or her) brethren’ (masc. 
pronoun, e.g. 32, 41; 42, 331 44 * * 9 * 3 2 > P ron, > c-E- 3 ^* ^ 3 ' 2 4 )> ailt ^ this again suggests an estate 
divided among several children after the parents’ death. The Egyptian does not enable us to sec 
whether sisters were meant as well as brothers, but often they may well have been. 

If thus many of the plots mentioned in the apportioning paragraphs had doubtless been inherited, 
there is evidence also that transfers of property occurred, though we are not told by what processes 
or for what reasons. Some passages in Text B have already been adduced (p. 59) to show that certain 
fields designated as khato- land of Pharaoh had earlier been held by a private individual. In Text A 
there are three examples with the form ‘The charioteer of his Majesty Mercnptah, which was (formerly 
in the) name of the chief of the Medjay Mahuy’ (46, 40-1). So too 47, 29-30, which is interesting 
because the former owner, the stable-master Temnakhte, had been mentioned as a holder of land only 
a few lines earlier (47, 20), and was therefore presumably still alive. The third example, 57, 3, is of 
interest only because after ‘which was (in) the name’ it writes out the word — ‘of ’ left implicit 

in the two other examples. 

Personages of high rank are named among the holders of land, and it is natural that instead of their 
personally administering their property, they should be found represented by subordinates of one kind 
or another. Here, no less than in the sub-headings of paragraphs (above, p. 19), the expression 
‘by the hand of’ is used. Thus there are fields ascribed to the High-priesls of both Thebes (32, 51) 
and Heliopolis (34, 49), where the actual work was done by a cultivator, and so too with the Vizier 
(92, 27) and a Royal prince (37, 14-15)- Pharaoh’s chief charioteer employs his scribe (31, 39-40), but 
scribes themselves might be holders of plots and have them tilled by someone else (e.g. 44,24; 46,45), in 
two cases by a woman (44, 27; 52, 22). As field-labourers or responsible managers—wc cannot be sure 
of their exact function—men of Sherden race are found acting for other persons (42, 27; 44, 24; 48, 
45-6, &c.), but we shall find them later as themselves virtual or real owners of land. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all the ranks that thus employed subordinates, or again the social stations ol all 
the latter; what has been given above is a mere selection. Considerable difficulty is caused by entries 

where the title and name of a person are followed by _‘by his hand’: in none of the five cases 

28, 23. 29; 32, 46; 45, 12; 82, 34 is there any likelihood that ‘his’ refers to the man mentioned in the 
previous line; one alternative is to understand ‘by his (own) hand’, which is grammatically legitimate, 
but in all these examples such an addition seems quite motiveless. To add to our perplexity', in two 
entries (65, 27; 86, 38) wc find 'the lady X by his (or his own) hand', with the masculine possessive, 
though the occurrence of 'together with his (sic) brethren’ also in two instances after a woman’s name 

1 Striking confirmation of die view here put forward h found rending was though t by Spiegel berg {RtdtitHty*cn ,p, 62) t ucniL'TKC 
in the rare /tf#/i-cntries of Type C which contain the title and from P, Brit. Mui. 10053, rt. i, 9, ns compared with 

name of n high official instead of the name of a god; ace above, |] lc f ul j writing m Abbott 4, 15, md elsewhere; Hut pc*t rend 


P- 59- 


* So probably rather than nty m ivt {Wb* 1* S* iG); ihe latter 


for ^ m the former piKftiigc, 
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( 3 *. 5; 35, 33) justifies us in making light of this lack of concord. If wc decide to accept the meaning 

'with his own hand’ this will be analogous to, though not synonymous with, four entries where si*_ 

‘on his (own) behalf' 1 follows a man’s name, and refers to his cultivation of a plot of his own; two of 
these entries follow closely upon others where the same man, his name introduced by m-drt 'by the 
hand of has been stated to he the agent of someone else (17, 21; 86, 20) ; 2 the other two entries (56, 4; 
86, 47) have been preceded by pash -entries of Type B, where the man in question is found farming 
the land on behalf of some land-owning institution. Lastly, Section II contains five examples of a type 
not found elsewhere: 'The scribe Dhntnufe X. which the scribe Amenhotpe acquired for himself (?)’, 
23, 14. 17. 18-19; 24, 12; 32, 47. Unfortunately the verb in is ambiguous, and the grammatical con¬ 
struction uncertain; we cannot be sure whether ‘the scribe Amenhotpe* is subject or object, or whether 
in here signified 'bought' or ‘rented’, or in the event of Amenhotpe being object, even ‘took (as partner)'. 
In any case it seems likely that the words are a loosely constructed relative clause referring to the piece 
of land of which the dimensions are about to be given; cf. 'which was in the name of . . discussed 
above. 


Broadly speaking, each separate entry represents one single person’s undivided holding in a stated 
locality. None the less, in 8, 5. 6. 13; 32, 49 (?) ‘in three places' is inserted within an entry obviously 
because it seemed superfluous to treat each of the three plots separately. This brings up the question 
concerning the reasons that prompted entries like ‘another measurement made for him', ‘again, the 
scribe X’. The most usual reason is a difference in the assessment, but we are not permitted to see 
whether such difference of assessment refers to different and uncontiguous plots, or whether it refers 
to one and the same plot of which parts were differently assessed, e.g. when one part was unproductive. 3 
Another reason was a difference of crop, but this, as we saw on p. 61, is but rarely mentioned, and 
gives rise to a separate entry only in 6, x+17; 44, 33. Here perhaps is the best occasion to mention 
some forms of entry in which, contrary to the habit of the scribe, the title and name of the land-holding 
individual do not occupy the first place. Quite abnormal are three examples beginning with the word 
for ‘flax’; they read ‘Flax of the House of (Arsaphes)’, 7,43; ‘Flax of. .7, 48; and ‘Flax of Ars[aphes]’, 
8, 4 respectively.* Elsewhere the initial word is a word for some sort of land. I will not here discuss 
the entries introduced by fink ‘donated land', since they will receive separate consideration later 
(pp. 86 ff,). But there remain two other cases where the first word describes a particular kind of 
land. The less important of these cases, since it occurs only twice, is in 55, 42;* 70, 19, where it refers 
to a plot, or two adjacent plots, belonging to the same man in the same locality; we there read ‘Riparian 
land ( ! | 1 _ l J vv ^i idb) of the chief of I-Iis Majesty’s retainers Scbknakhtc’, and perhaps the actual river- 
bank is meant. The other case is important not only on account of its frequent occurrence, but also 
because it casts an interesting sidelight on one aspect of agricultural life in Ramesside times. Except 
in one instance (62, 35), where the man concerned is a ‘charioteer’, the entries in question 

arc connected with men in the position of,_,1) ‘stable-master’; 0 these were men in charge of horses, 

but whether always of horses belonging to the King, as seems likely, remains lor future investigation 
to decide. No one could have anticipated that, among the many titles of the apportioning paragraphs, 
‘stable-master’ would be far the commonest; but such is the fact, that title being prefixed to no less 
than 198 different names of holders of land. In very nearly fifty entries 7 the title and name are intro- 

' Slw is here doubtless short for _; the isnme nhbre- * All three occur in n harvest-tax paragraph of the temple of 

viated form nnd same meaning, Cairo 39410, I. 12 = Melanges Arsaphes at Heracleopolis (§6). 

Matpero, t, 822. Cf. in the Ptolemaic land survey P. Tebt. 63 J This entty is seriously damaged, and in the Plate of tran- 
yraj(pyos) mjrdi. scription I have failed to recognise the identity of reading with 

1 In Greek the equivalent of ui-tfrt seems la he Bid, sec the 70. 19. 
introduction to P. 7Y6f . 88 , though in that particular document 11 The word //1 is everywhere written extremely cursively, but 
the editors consider the meaning of the preposition to he some- there are certain examples (sec the textuol note a on 25, 17) 
what different. where the lust signs suggest n. On account or the word for 

1 Usually, ns wc shall see below, this was expressed by un 'horse' in the formula nnd also of the passages quoted below, 
abbreviated note following the figure giving the size of the plot there cannot be a shadow of doubt about the reading, 
in question. In 28, tb we have, however, the exceptional jnscr- ’ Curiously enough, these entries, with the solitary exception 
tion of the words 'being dry’ immediately after ‘Another of 10, 6, are confined to Section III. 
measurement made for him’. 
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duced bv a cryptic formula that appears in four variant forms: (a) to, 6; 44, 49; 4^16; 47, it; 

^ Z-. 45 . '4- -S' 16 <"' d oftm - alwa '’“ 80 from 48 °T ' 10 -,l fe 4 °' , 1 4;4 1 2 ’ 

( 1 ’-”1 r tf I (without il) 3<-. 39- 42 and doubtless *>«>'* '« t “ rcd '" 35 . 24. It seems htghly 
probable that three arc all attempts to render , 1,1 n l,trl Ji-« the ser.be hav.ng taken a rule time before 
making up his mind as to the most appropriate form of abbrcv.at.on. For reasons that w,H emerge 
Immediately I propose to interpret this .0 mean ‘Field for horses winch the stable-master X named 
flit ' ke uf ... By a | llippy chance a model letter in the Ramesside Miscellany contained in a papyrus 

in the British Museum explains the allusion; the passage runs as follows: 1 * * 4 

■The chief record-keeper of the Treasure of Pharaoh Amenemone greets the senbe Peumere. 1 h.s letter brought 
to vo . .0 say that Ant.nemoia, sou of Amenemopt. the stable-rmster of the_Gn»t Stable of Rannesse-mtamoo of the 
Residence has moaned .0 us a, follows 1-Thirty arounts of fields i, | ; , 1 ,,) wen. given to me .0 make mto food 

, f _ . . # * ■ _ar.wH.arl rhf*v ha v f* hrii t a k f ■ n Fmm mo nnrl tnuon 


tu A n,ncnuin, son of Amencmopfi, the stable-master of the Great Stable of l a'messe-.manum of the Residence. And 
if 1 he like (again) happens to you (plural),* yon shall demarcate for him fields of estates of Pharaoh of enclosures >) 
of Pharaoh, of property of Pharaoh, of enclosures (?) of Pharaoh («r, repeated!), of ^^-lands of Pharaoh, of Mato- 
hnds of Pharaoh, of Imrvest-tax (lands) of Pharaoh, and of domain-lands (rmnyl) of Pharaoh, (provided) they are un¬ 
cultivated (’) wherever he desires, and you shall have brought to us a copy of whatever you shall do in the gULsc 
of nn incontestable legal document (?).* and it shall be recorded in writing in the Office of the Granary of Pharaoh.’ 

The order embodied in this letter is so general and so peremptory that the presupposed writer can 
barely have been of lower rank than the Vizier or the Steward of Amun. Non-Egyptologists must take 
note that the correspondents actually named in such model letters are completely irrelevant to the 
subject-matter, these letters having the form of epistolary-lessons given by an official to a subordinate 
who was at the same time his pupil. It would seem, then, that stable-masters of Pharaoh were entitled 
to lay claim to such land as they needed for grazing the horses entrusted to them, as well no doubt 
as for their own personal support. This appears to be the explanation of the formula found in the 
Wilbour papyrus, and we find there also one isolated entry which illustrates the reference in the letter 

to Ma/o-lands of Pharaoh; this entry (44, 42) reads: 

‘The stable-master Setcmhab in the ficid(s) of the khato- land under the authority of Ra<mos£ who 

is dead and who was overseer of cattle/ 

No doubt it must have been easier to give a stable-master possession of fields that had been in the 
hands of someone who had recently died; a deceased holder of land could not contest the claim as 


you 


easily as a living one. 

A second letter in another Miscellany must, I think, be interpreted in the light of the situation thus 
revealed; it shows that the stable-masters who made these claims were apt to act tyrannically, and 
might render extremely difficult the task of the functionaries thereby dispossessed 

’The scribe Pwahm greets his Lord the scribe Anherrekh. In life, wealth and health! This letter is for my Lord’s 
information. A second communication to my Lord to the effect that I have [received] the letter my Lord sent me 
[about] the food for the horses of the Great Stable of King Ra'messe-miamun [belonging to the Residence] and for the 


1 P, Soltirr /, 9, i f.; Tor the text see my Late-Egyptian 
Miscellanies q pp, 87-8. 

1 The temple in question is the great Riimesseum at Thebes, 

* Lit, *And the like reaches you'. This is obscure, but I think 
my pamphmse in the text must give the true sense. Here fur 
the first time in this passage the pronoun ‘you 1 is in the plural, 
and suggests that this letter may hove been sent round to many 
similarly placed officials as a general instruction, as indued the 
very wide scope of the order suggests. In like manner the pro* 
noun + him' in the apodoais probably docs not apply to Amenc- 
muia, but to any stable-master in similar case, 

4 Dgs t lit, 1 trend*. v, 501, 2, 3 gives *cincn On bctrcicn; 

aucli Felder xur Bcsichtigung*, and the latter rendering may 
refer to the present passage. It is certainly not very fur wide of 


the mark* A second example occurs on a papyrus fragment 
of Ramesside date in my possession ; this has ^ I’liruJ 

demarcation (?) of fields' in the midst of 

lacunae, 

5 Ipw hr tJtbtL' ‘an inventory under a wall*, My suggestion in 
the text is a pure guess, For /] iptv the meaning 'inventory* 
scums almost certain; id the examples quoted in IFA, it, &7, t 
add the Nauri I. ^4. Cf, al&o the curious and interesting 

personal name Pipunnkhtc 'the inventory is strong*, A 76, 14: 
92, 27. The words ‘under u wall 1 here suggest some such custom 
os that indicated by the foundation deposits so often found in 
the course of excavation. 

* /\ Bologna 1094, i, 7—3* 5 *=* Latr-Egyptintt MisteHnmes , 

p. 
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hum's ilit Grertl Slulilc of King BincrC'-mtamRn belonging to ihc Residence. Another communication to my Lord 
to the effect tliiil two of the cultivators of (he wiW-lnnd of 1’hnraoh which is under the authority of my Lord have 
tied before the face of the stable-master Neferhotep, having been beaten by him. And now behold, the fields J “ ; 

t) th f the mini- lands of Pharaoh under the authority of my Lord arc abandoned, and there is no one to till them. 
This letter is for my Lord’s information. 1 

A few more entries remain to be mentioned the form of which departs from the normal. In 49, 
12-13 we read: 

'The slave AmenmosC (in) the field(s) of the A 7 i«(o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of the Chief Taxing-Master.' 

Here ‘the fidd(s) of ’ is written as * n 44 ’ 4 2 quoted above, and this writing, in conjunction 

with those in the two letters quoted above, renders it wellnigh certain that the initial ti i of the stable- 
master formula is to be read ^ J “ " ihtJ The word doubtless means land that had been, or might 
have been, sown with corn, differently from that named in another exceptional entry (49, 4-5) already 

mentioned, pp. 60-1: 

'The Sherden Piuiu (in) herdsman’s territory ((?<?n “ mnitD ) of the Mansion of Hckma're'-sctpenamun.’ 

Lastly we find the word for ‘ploughland’ (I Vb. iv, 316, 12, fem.) or else more probably the infinitive 
‘ploughing’ (cf. Pleyte and Rossi, P. Turin, 156, 11; 157, 1) in the very obscurely determined writing 

Pu^2*“ which occurs in two entries: 

'The stable-master Psiur of the Residence by the hand of {left blank) in ploughing of the Sherden PhurSpu', 51,47-S. 
‘The soldier Ptisbset {?)’- in [ploughing of the herdsman Woserkhopshef’, 52, 2-3. 


b. The occupations and social grades of the holders of land 

In the apportioning paragraphs the actual holders of land are men and women in many different 
occupations and ranks. About fifty different titles are found, and here the attempt will be made to 
classify them and to determine the frequency of each. Only the principals will be taken into con¬ 
sideration, i.e. those assistants or employees will be ignored whose titles and names arc introduced by 
'by the hand of ’. Rather inconsistently perhaps I have included those persons, often cultivators, 
whose names introduce p<Wi-en tries of Type B, in other words those who were acting on behalf, not 
of some individual, but of some land-owning institution. To each title I have added the number of 
different names that occur in connexion with it; this does not necessarily yield the exact number 
of persons found in the occupation in question, because there may obviously have been several soldiers 
or herdsmen or scribes of the same name without our being able to distinguish them. None the less, 
and even if, as is highly probable, in some cases I have counted wrongly, the figures given will provide a 
roughly accurate picture of the holders of land in the agricultural districts covered by the survey of Text A. 

I have already spoken of the women holders of land (131) and need not return to them again. Since 
a good deal of attention has also been paid to the stable-masters {__,!(j[ n hry ih), the commonest title 
of all (198), it will be best to begin with this and the cognate occupations. Three stable-masters receive 

the epithet _ 11 Any, for which the variant_*Z?o c n’ s not unknown,- 1 so that the rendering 

‘of the Residence’ seems hardly open to doubt. It is quite possible that many, if not all, of the stablc- 
masters mentioned were somehow connected with the Residence, i.c. the place where Pharaoh lived, 
even when the adjunct n hny is not appended. Also connected with horses were the j A rnn (8), 

whose title is usually rendered as ‘groom’,■* and the A t ‘charioteers’ (19), of whom two, named 


' The masc. article is not really conclusive ngain&t the reading 
iftt* Not only is this word muse. in Demotic nnd Coptic* but 
also there ift nt least one Late-Egyptian example (Z 3 . Atuut. V, 
27i 4) of its use with the masc, possessive. 

1 The name has been corrected and is extremely doubtful; it 
surely cannot be read ns containing the name of the IHttitc pod 
Tea hub. 

1 c,g. Cnuyut Sc Mtmtel, Imcr , . * * rtu Qufidi Hammantdt, 
No, ii, L 15, where zo men with this title take part in the 
expedition sent by Harnesses IV, The adjunct n hmn or n hny, 
likewise found in the same inscription after the name of a A/n 


'charioteer 1 (L 14. cf. also Nelson, Mtdinct Uahu, (r), PL 9) and 
in reference to 'soldiers of the regiments (tic) of fishermen (L 16) 
is also appended in Text A to rwo military titles: once to uftv 
'soldier*, 38, 9; more than once to Jfy ‘standard-bearer*, 
20, $1 38, 10; 43, 12; B 10, z, but always in reference to the 
same officer named Mcrcnptab* 1 have an idea that hnw here 
means the Northern capital as opposed to the Southern City 
(Thebes), cf. the Duties of the Vizier in the tomb of Reich mire'* 
Further references for the iitie, sec I Vb* 1, 121, 7* 

* IP6. ii, 110, 5. Examples in Text A, 37 , 1 i 4*# *7! 44i 44* 



So 

‘AhpTde (e.g. 31 
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39) and PnVhiwcnmaf (e.g. 33 . >S)‘ respectively, had as their full designation 'first 


charioteer of His Sgtf. two more (e.g." 46, 40; ,5. a) content themselve, with being attached 

His Maicstv but do not lav claim to the epithet first . 

No doubt the horses and chariots of Pharaoh were even more important m war than m peace, so 
that we may fitly turn from those who had care of them to men of military rank. No less than 153 
-1 soldiers ( - 'll wne) arc found in possession of fields, one of them described as o the estdcnce 
S? 79 above) and another as belonging toTJM^.IB m *'the warshtps (47. .9). 
There 2 also' 4 a Sherden people fi>. no, including the ,7 'retainers of the Sherdcn(| f , 

r„ V* iu/rre Sr,In, e.g. 26, 37; 36, 47 ! 7 ». 5 0 and the ,'standard-bearers of the Sherdcn 

n-T" V_ )* l,y srvl . n, Srdn, 47,13, more often tn the shorter writ, ng 

iTriv JrV(' Srdn 'Sherdcn' standard-hearer', e.g. 27, 43; 61, 44V That the much-abbreviated 
ethnic name is to be read as l">? become clearer as work on the papyrus proceeded 

These foreigners, much mentioned both as enemies and as auxiliaries of the Egyp tians from the time of 
the ‘Amamah letters onwards, are almost certainly the people who later colonized, and also gave their 
name to, the island of Sardinia.-* Their characteristic helmets with horns, as well as their great broad- 
bladed swords, seem to point to Caucasia as their ultimate place of origin, but there is no doubt that 
thev reached Egypt from the Mediterranean. Wainwright has recently made the important observation 
that the name appears to have been unknown to the Hittite worlds so we may probably dismiss the 
notion that these ‘Sherden of the sea’ passed through Asia Minor on their way. Here at all events we 
arc concerned with them only as settled on Egyptian soil, like the Persians and Macedonians of the 
Ptolemaic period, sin Upper Egypt such foreign settlers were spoken of simply as ‘foreigners’, ‘bar¬ 
barians’, properly ‘speakers of a foreign tongue’ ' rr )» s bl,t in the Fa >T Gm and neighbouring 

districts we find only the ethnic term Sherden so used. This occurs as a descriptive title, sufficiently 
clearly written, on a stela discovered by Petrie at Heracleopolis, 6 and similarly in the recently published 
Adoption papyrus, 7 perhaps emanating from the site of Spermeru. A donation stela of the Twenty- 
second Dynasty from the East bank some 15 km. south of Helwan mentions ‘fields of Sherden’, possibly 
only as a place-name, but at least showing that at some time previously there had been colonists of 
that race in the vicinity.® Lastly, the Amiens papyrus 7 indicates that Ramesses Ill founded in the 
Xth Upper Egyptian nome and possibly also elsewhere estates for the benefit of his Sherdcn auxiliaries. 

It is possible that some of the other ‘standard-bearers’ (12) 10 and other ‘retainers’ (16)" mentioned 
in Text A belonged to the Sherden settlers without that fact having been explicitly stated, but since 
both titles were commonly borne by native Egyptians no certainty on this point is obtainable. So far 
as can be judged, all the Sherden people and officers connected with them who are mentioned in Text A 
bear good Egyptian names. The title Srttsw 'retainer', lit. ‘follower’, occasions difficulty inasmuch 
as one example, a ‘retainer ... of the House of Amiin’ (44, 14), appears to be non-military. However, 
the Berlin Dictionary (iv, 485-6) mentions nothing of the kind, and pictures at Mcdlnet Habu, 12 as 
well as references in the texts, make it natural to regard the bearers of the title as a sort of bodyguard 
to the king or some other highly placed personage; of the two ‘captains of retainers’ (‘7^ P sv a l ,r } r 


1 In point of fact Pra'hiwcnrmf, if not described simply as k[, 
is designated either as * first chariolecr* or as A charioteer af His 
Majesty', but by chance does not exhihit bis full title all nt once* 
5 There is also one example of a ‘herdsman (miritu) of the 
Sherdcn', 67, 18, and one (8f, 32) of n strange occupation {tpr 
msft *crocodile-tcnder? T ) to be discussed below. 

a The fullest discussion seems that by von Bissing, Die Ober* 
tieferung fiber dir Scturdani, in l Firm Ztitschr* /. if. Kutide d, 
Morgenlnttdes, xxxiv r 230 fC On their Caucasian origin see the 
important article by l bill in Klio, xxu, 335 fT t based on one by 
the Russian A. A, Zakharov. Further see my Commentary on the 
Onomnstieon of Amcnapf, No. iftR, m 4 ncirtU Egyptian Onn - 
maifica. 

* JEA, xxv f 151. 

* 0 />, aL t XXVI! # 25, m 4. 


6 Petrie, Ehnasya, 27, 2. Next to this in the same Plate is 
a stela obscurely referring to 'the stronghold of the Sherden 1 . 

7 JEA t SQCVij 24. 

* Atm* Sum,, xv, 141. 
g JEA t xxvii, 46. 

in This number includes three who appear elsewhere with the 
reference to the Sherdcn: Anjicrrdth, 52, cf* 44, X 2 .) Ptah - * 
emmaini 42, 34, cf. 37, 35; Sctemhnb, 27, 37, 53, 35, 

11 Only one name among these sixteen Imstv (Dbuicmhnh, 48, 
2t) appears in connexion with the Sherdcn (44* 2i)> 

11 Sec Nelson, Mrdiuri Habu, (it), qo for simple fotfw; (Op t6 
shows a number of For the translation 'bodyguard* 

sec Edge r ton & Wilson, Historical ftecordi, p. 8, tn isa t where 
examples arc quoted from the battle of Kndcsh* 





MILITARY OFFICERS 


AS HOLDERS OF LAND 



iww) one is qualified as 'of Ilis Majesty* (Scbknakhte, 55, 42; 66, ig; 70, ig), though the other (lib, 

aft, 4K) is not; in 31, 28 we find a _'retainer («r bodyguard) of the General’. One 

holder nf the title ‘standard-bearer’, namely the ‘standard-bearer of the 

Tjuk-pcontc Nebwa*’ (46, 28), introduces us to a category of soldiers or something similar who have 
been suspected, not without reason, ot being Libyans. 1 Four or possibly five men of this class are 
mentioned as well as the standard-bearer, see 58, 43; 70, 11; 77, 45. 46. 48; 89, 17. 1 Another military 
title known from the Heraclcopolite stela of Shoshenk and elsewhere 3 suggests Hittite or Syrian 
nationality ; 4 this is T _ ? ralriv*.^) fl ^ ir 'tbief of thr-' warriors’, and two of the three persons so described 
in Text A were themselves holders of land. It was perhaps because their own names were foreign and 
outlandish that they were accorded high-sounding Egyptian substitutes incorporating the name of a 
Pharaoh: Ra*messcmpiret (‘Ramcsscs is in the House of Re<’), 91, 20, of. also 85, 15; 90, 8; II 17, 24; 
Ra<messencbnufe (‘Ramcsscs is a good lord’), 22, 14; 27, 42; 48, 15; cf. also 33, 1 (§71, heading) — 38, 
20 (pSs/i- entry); not 3s a land-holder, Usima'retnakhte (‘Usima're' is powerful'), 48, 9, cf. B 14, 15. 26; 
Kenhikhopshef (‘Bravery is on his scimitar’), only in Text B, 8, 9. 17. 31; 9, 6. 7; 12, 30. That these 
warriors of foreign stock were men of high rank who had been put in possession of estates in Middle 
Egypt was clear enough already from the Shoshenk stela; confirmation is found in the passages from 
the Wilbour papyrus above quoted, in some of whicli they are seen in charge of land donated to the 
god of Pharaoh (A 48, 9; 85, 15; cf. § 71), while in others they are found in possession of sufficient 
seed to be able to lend some to AAnfo-lands of the King, see B 8, 9; 14, 15, Only once (A 90, 8) 
could there be any doubt about such a man’s high rank, namely where Rafincssempire* is quoted as 
administering lands on behalf of a ‘scribe of the granary’; it is to be presumed that this particular 
scribe was of still higher rank, in fact a person of great importance. While we are on the subject of 
foreigners mention may be made of the two Medjay, i.e. policemen, to whom fields are ascribed in 
69, 30; 71, 8 respectively, and of the 'chief of the Medjay’ in whose name (46, 40-1) certain land was 
formerly registered; these were doubtless Egyptians, though the name Medjay is that of a Nubian tribe. 

Among military' officers of Egyptian birth who are found cultivating land is a ..IT 

‘lieutenant-commander of chariotry’, 47, 29; 61, 19; like the chiefs of /Ar-warriors mentioned 
above he too is recorded (17, 11) as administering lands donated to the gods of Pharaoh; the rank was 
a fairly high one, and persons holding it are fairly frequently mentioned. 5 There are also two examples 
of the title sfc/, see 80, 30; 96, 17; of this not very frequently mentioned officer 6 the main thing 

we know is that his designation perilously closely resembled the Egyptian word for an ass's foal. 
Whether the four men described as tvfrtw in 27, 4; 89, 19. 35; 90, 2; 92, 24 were military' officers 

is uncertain; but this title is found definitely connected with the army elsewhere, and may then con¬ 
veniently be rendered ‘quartermaster’. 7 Some difficulty is caused by the titles containing a word which 
wc must perforce transcribe though the sign below j sometimes (e.g. 33, 5; 54, it* I2 ) is 

definitely like —- and never like -=*, I am convinced that ^ kr f ‘shield-bearer must be understood, 
since the combinations here found are well-known in Ramessidc times, while corresponding combina- 


’ The writing of J'k is identical in all examples of Text A, 
and agrees with the writing in Nelson, op. rit., (it), 86, 27, 

where it is snid that Keper, the prince of the Mcshwcsh, *cjime 
to beg for pciice in the manner of a Tjuk\ There is little to 
recommend the suggestion by Edgcrton and Wilson (op. rit., 
P- n* 37a) that the word means one 'blindfolded', but their 
further comparison with the q ^ , Thtn l ^ c 

Oasis-land 1 , P. Awut. IV, io, 9 = Anast, V t in, t h certainly 
correct, and tends to confirm Lcfiburc's conjecture (Sphinx, lit , 
152) that -fn here is a Berber plural suffix, Spicgclherg, in nn 
admirable note on this word, now corroborated by the discovery 
of a number of examples written simply m r fh M identified these 
people with the mentioned together with Libyans and 

Cushites as constituting the army sent out against Rehobtmm by 
Shishak (II Chr, 12, 3), see his Agypiohgisrite Randglwcn aunt 
Alftn Testament, 30- t . It is not proposed to discuss this difficult 


problem further, except to point out that the other example of 
Tktn in the Israel Stria (l 24) likewise points to the Libyan 

Drigin of the word, s 

1 Whether the number of individuals \& four or five depends 

upon whether the man mentioned in 58, 43 is the same na the 
man in 70, 11; one of the two names might be faultily written, 
j Mriaftges MasperOt i, 822; P. Brit. Mm. ioo6S t rt. 4, 4* 

ib — Pcct, Tomb-robberies, IT 11. , . ( 

4 See Edgerton & Wilson, op. rit., p, 30, n. 52b* tor the title 

Cf n thr see also Kuentz, Batailh tit Qadcch, 3/6, 

* e g Borchardt, Statuen, Index, p, 64; P* Lcy'dtti J 5 °t vs. 2, 
3 4 Petrie & Brunton, Stdmtnt II t 68; a variant, Ikrlm 1733 = 
t Ag. Insritr „ n, 212; see 100 the GoltbiischcfT Onomostiton, 

2 PsJo nt in my Comment ary i 

* See P. Latuing, 9. 5 i “ ‘captain of jIt/-ofliccr*' P. B ogw 

1086 17. See wo the Coldniaclieff Onomastieon, 3. "> > m > 
NoToi). See JEA, xxvii, 57, n. 4. 


M 
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tions with ** * brave' are not found.* One_.£ '™P tain of thc shield-bearers of Pharaoh’* 

is recorded",s in possession of fields ( 54 . ™)> while another ( 33 , 5 = § 7*. fading; 49. 7) 1}as charge 
nf land donated to the vod of Pharaoh. Besides these, there are four simple shield-bearers of Pharaoh 
fi7 17’ 48 32- '3 22- 54, II), of whom one is also entrusted with the care ot donated land (31, 21; 

18-19; 61, 2); one more shield-bearer (56, 32) is described as ‘of His Majesty’, presumably 
a mere variant of the same title. Another apparently military title is that ol .^LJ^ possibly 

'sword-hearer'* J the three examples vve possess (22, 32. 4* i 3 °. 3 6 ) refer to one and the same man. 
There is mentioned one 'scout’ or 'spy 1 4*. U)-» welcome new example of a word for 'run¬ 

ner' hitherto known in this specialized sense, I believe, only from the accounts of the battle of Kadeshd 
Finally, two ’scribes of the army' (01 st 65. 2 3i 84, 7) present themselves for our attention. 

Not many skilled craftsmen are mentioned as holders of land, there being only one example of each of 
the following: $ ikd ‘builder’ or ‘potter’, 89, 18; f x hmtow ‘carpenter’, 82, 11; l mt y 

•coppersmith’, 92,3; shty ‘weaver’, 46,27; and JS.H& &X. a new word possibly meaning ‘alabaster- 

worker’, 24, 12 however, two ^, vvv ^j ‘cmbalniers are named 77 > Hi 89, 22 (the same man); 77* 42. 

Naturally, a large number of the holders of land are men who were agriculturalists by profession. 
The general term for a 'cultivator’ of the soil ( Cvv ^) Ihwly), which was found so frequently in the 
non-apportioning paragraphs, here again tops the list, being associated with no less than 109 names. 
I have pointed out elsewhere 6 that this word can mean cither a tenant-farmer or merely a humble 
field-labourer, and above (pp. 68 f.) it has been conjectured that persons so designated often performed 
a function not unlike that of one of those ‘controllers’ (nvdw) who looked after the agricultural interests 


of distant land-owning institutions; and further proof will be given on p. 88 of certain individuals called 
nvdw in one place and described as ihwty in another. It must be remembered that a man who cultivated 
fields, whether for himself or for someone else, ipso facto became a ‘cultivator’, and that this description 
of him may not have corresponded to his main function or his most important rank; I have little doubt, 
for example, that the cultivator Hori mentioned in 93, 23 was identical with the prophet referred to 
three lines earlier in the heading of § 253, and similarly the cultivator Manenufe in 39, 17 was surely 
none other than the prophet of that name in B 24, 1. So too when the soldier Khons is the actual 
cultivator in push-c ntries, he is so described, and not by his military title.? ‘Herdsmen’ >mIw)* 

arc nearly as frequent (102) as ‘cultivators’, and in some cases were evidently engaged in that activity 
on the land they occupied, see above, p. 60. Most of them probably tended cattle, but the word tor 
'cattle’ TrJ) Utw is actually appended only in the case of two persons (a) 17, to. 13; ( b ) 55, 21. Three 
‘goat-herds' (mithv <"nht) are named (26, 42; 40, 34; 61, 25) and one ‘shepherd’ {tnviio siw, 18, 21); also 
there is one ‘herdsman of the Shcrden’, 67, 18. Two other titles connected with cattle, each ot which 
occurs only once, are A 3 , ^- tw *f attener of cattle’ (27, 34)** and ‘TV'ftin b O' ‘head of 

the cow-stall’ (36, 22).*° There is also one l*y literally ‘carrier of the branding 


1 Sec HYi, v, 59, 12-14. For the 'shield-bearers (Arfftf) of 
Pharaoh" mentioned beside the "charioteers" (A/n), see Nelson, 
Mcdinct Habu (1), 9. t6. The Hittitc chariots tarried three per¬ 
sons, and perhaps in imitation of ihem the Pharaoh was accom¬ 
panied by both charioteer and shield-bearer (see Kucnus, op, cti. t 
303)1 whereas the other Egyptians in chariots had only a 
charioteer, see Erman 6 c Ranke, Agypten, <154. 

1 To the examples of (try quoted by Nagel in Bull. inst. 
fniHf, d'ardi. or., xxix, 7 add a hieratic example, with the spelling 

JLk\k It quoted by me JEA, xrx f 27. 

1 The damaged example alone quoted in Wh* lit, 270, 11 is 
a misreading of mniw "herdsman" in the GoMnischefT Onomasti- 
con (3, 15). The only other example I have been able to discover 
is on a stela of Dyn. XIX published by Quibcll, Excavations at 
Saqqara, 1907-190$, Ph 38, fig. 2, with pp. 107-8; here a man 
who also beam the title "armour-bearer of the regiment "Ruler 
in the Two Lands 11 1 [lexi J wrongly in place of a characteristic 
form of the military standard *f\ nee the collotype] is called 


"sword-bearer (?) in front of die Lord of 

the Two Lands 1 . The context here makes it necessary to con¬ 
nect (ipfy with the word (tpf 'sword" (I Vb. in, *“S) rather 
than with ^ bpt ‘armoury' (/or. cih, 10) as 1, translating 

‘armourer", had previously done, 

4 Sec Kuentz, op. cif ti 363. 37i; in the places where the word 
is found the man so described is seen riding a horse. 

* Perhaps from h "alabaster\ cf* luji from bd "gypsum 1 . 

* JEA, xxvil, 21-2. 

7 85, 34 ^ 101, 6; 90, 24 = ioi, 9; 99, 4 = tot* 3J lhe 
title term sec the sub-heading of § 274. 

* On the faulty spelling with ^ instead of (] sec my note, 
Eatc-Egyptian Stories, p. 34a, n. a on 7, 3. 

* See Wb. I* 369, 7. 

10 Of this exnct title If 7 ^. n t 185, 7 quotes only the example 
from the Gol^niBchefi" Onomasticon (3, 9), hut it occur* also in 
Theban Tomb No. 151, sec the picture Wrcazinski, Atlat, I, 351; 
and in Vienna i, 36 — Wrcsiinski, Ag* Imchr p. 131. 
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instrument' (37, 18), and though slaves were branded as well as cattle, the reference here is doubtless 
to the latter. 1 Much more numerous are the bee-keepers, of whom there are eighteen, c.g. 28, 42; 
31, 36; 69, 17; their Egyptian designation is bity, which is usually taken as a derivative of bit 

‘bee’, not of bit ‘honey’; however, the determinative here, as well as the relation of the two Coptic 
words efcuo ‘honey’, cflerr, rendered by Crum ’honey-dealer’, suggests that our habitual interpretation 
may need revision.* The men who had to do with horses have been dealt with earlier. 

Sailors would hardly be expected to be found in possession of land, but three 'members of a ship’s 
crew' hi m»S) J have been accorded a few arouras apiece (47, 39. 49; 48, 3). One 

ip/jr 'fisherman' (15, 13) is also quoted, and three persons bear the hitherto unknown title ^ ? spno 
msh (?), which I suspect means a ‘tender (literally ‘approacher’) of crocodiles’, 37, 17; 81, 32; 86, 9; 
the second of these three is stated to have been of Sherden race. 

Turning now to professional men of one kind or another, I will first mention a stumo 'physician' 
(96, 22), the only one of this calling to whom fields are attributed; he owned a plot of to arouras, but 
unforttinately it was unproductive. Among the land-holders are thirty names of simple ’scribes' (|lf si), 
and a number of others had functions or affiliations which are more closely defined. The two 'scribes 
of the army’ have been noted already. There are a few temple-scribes, one of them who is often named 
(e.g. 76, 26; 95, 21) being described just in that way Q ^ ss hwt-ntr), while others are said to belong 
to the House (—ni n pr) of such and such a god: Amun (of Karnak), 75, 39; Suchus (of Anasha), 
88, 44; 96, 27, two men; Seth (of Spcrmeru probably), 67, S; 70, 5. Two scribes of the Vizier Nefer- 
ronpc (61, 41; 81, 36) and one attached to Pharaoh’s chief charioteer 'AbpTde (31, 48, cf. 31, 39-40) 
had fields of their own, and so had the ‘scribe of the despatch office of Pharaoh’ (|i|_jlrrSJ?’ 

J fi. n st frt ti Pr-ri , 16, 18), 4 a tautologously written ‘treasury scribe ... of the Treasury 

of Pharaoh’ ( 0 [„l n _« pH 4 .■■"/>' pHd 3), and two, both named 

several times, belonging to the Granary of Pharaoh (|jlj. C .ri « O tmot I J r~n, e.g. 

69, 40; 77, 50)the designations of these last scribes illustrate once again the importance of corn lor 
the life of Egypt, for this claimed a department of its own, while all other commodities seem to have 
fallen under tile jurisdiction of the Treasury/’ Some of the scribes above mentioned, as well as others, 
are found as administrators of donated land, see below, pp. 86 f. 01 those who held land on their own 
account there remain to be mentioned only a ‘scribe of the House of Life' (^fn^n ri pr-fnh, 77, 15), 
i.e. a writer of religious and learned works, 7 and two ‘scribes of the mat (?)’ (^“ft sS v tun, 17, 38; 
82, 34), who appear to have belonged to the judiciary and to have been particularly concerned with 
disputes about agricultural matters.* 

Reference has several times been made to the ’gy rwdw ‘controllers’, who, in the sense of the 
term usually to be presupposed in the Wilbour papyrus, administered lands belonging to landowners 
or land-owning institutions too far distant to look after their property themselves. Only eight such 
men are named as possessing fields of their own, e.g. 23, 41; 28, 13; 75, 20, one of them (53, 8) being 
further described as belonging ‘to the Northern Oasis’. Among laymen our survey is now left only 
with a number of rather exalted personages to whom plots of no great size are attributed, and of whom 
a few have been mentioned already (p. 76) as employing an agent to look after their holdings. At 
their head is ‘the King’s son Amenhikhopshef ’ (37, 14), not improbably the future Ramesses VI; 

1 For the title see \Vb t i r 6, 23* and for die practice sec my some donated lands in 42, 7^8 bears the snmc tide. 

Admonition^! p, 87; also the picture, Davies Tombs of Tito * In the case af the scribe Sctnaklitc (t.g. 77, 50) the adjunct 
Oj)\ciah t Pis. 31 -2, ‘of Pharaoh’ is found only in the sub-heading of § 114- 

* The Greek rendering {ZAS t xlv, 10b) is peAtaooypydr, so 6 For the parallelism and contrast of Treasury and Granary 
that we may justifiably follow this example and render ’bee- see the Inscription of A/rr* N Mi n bst things that 

keeper’, came within the purview of the Treasury* sec P* Chester Beatty V 9 

1 These are welcome examples of the collective word isl being rt. 7, 8, 7, partly translated above, p. 57. 

applied to single individuals, for which Wb. t, 127, 13 appositely : Sec JBA, xxiv, 175 ff. 

quotes / J , Avast* VIII , 27-8, * For the reading of this title sec my Latc-Egyptinn Miscet* 

4 It is probably this highly placed person, VQset by mime* vvlio lortiest 17a, (* 12, n. b, and for the meaning the passage there 
once (36,4t) has fields assigned to him in a £o*/i*entry of Type C, under consideration, the Duties of the Vixicr, and Admonitions, 
and who was in charge oT three domains of the temple oFMedimct 6, 8—q* The extensive material requires sifting and discussion, 
llabu |§ 64, 65, 137, But a certain Ra<mon£ who looks after 
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at m03 t 20 nrouras are assigned to him. The Vizier (76, 13-14; 9 °, FH ^l) * «* much better off 
but at least he is accorded the privilege of having his land recorded in the form of a poshly of 
Type C, as though he were a god.* In this respect he fared no better, however than the senbe of the 
despatches (or despatch-office) of PharaohV Far richer in land of the kind described in the apportioning 
paragraphs was the Imy-r pr-hd 'overseer ol the Treasury kha'emtir (e g. 82 27 8 86, 17), 

who as Gunn aptly Toints out, was previously known from the Mallet papyrus,> but his sixteen plots 
amounted to no more than 194 nrouras,-* though of course he may have owned land in other parts of 
the country ; the prominent steward Imy-r fr Usiim<re<nakhte, a son of the High-pncst ot Amun 
himself (see above, p. 20), lavs claim to less than one-third of this area; for him sec (e.g.) 27, 41; 65, 11. 
Three 'overseers of cattle imy-r Ihtc) attached to different temples had also some fields of their 

own, <«) 6, x+15; 3, 20; (b) 59,' n. i 4 i*7«. «4i W 7*. 44- I commented elsewhere* on the diffi¬ 
culty of the title idnw ‘deputy’; officials in the most diverse stations of life might each have 

his 'deputy', ‘lieutenant’, or ‘substitute’, and we seldom have the means of determining whether a given 
‘deputy’ belonged to the army, to the civil administration, or to a temple. One explicitly stated to 
have been in command of cavalry was mentioned on p. 81. At least five other deputies are registered 
as themselves in possession of land, e.g. 24, 17; 28, 19. 23. At the other end of the social scale, but 
similarly indeterminate in his functions, was the sdtuw ‘servant’, of whom five are found with 

land of their own (e.g. 23, 10; 81, 34)» while persons so called might also look aftci fields for some 
land-owning institution (22, 17. 19, cf. 15; 85, 42, posh-entries of Type B). The most unexpected class 
to be found as individual holders of land were the 'slaves’ (S,& inn), of whom no less than 11 are 
mentioned, e.g. 8, 52; 26, 35; 78, 18. There can be little doubt but that these were real slaves, and 
to find them owning land is of considerable interest. By way of comment I can only quote a very 
illegible stela from Wady Halfah now in Cairo, which appears to record the sale of land by slaves to 


a certain sandal-maker. u 

The land-holding priests have been left to the end of this account. As many as 112 ordinary priests 
((3= tvrb ) arc named in tlds way, but only in a few cases is it specified in what temples their duties 

were performed: there are ordinary priests of Osiris (of Khant-'Arur 19, 37 * ® ^ 3 }> 2 9 < Seth, 

26, 33 ; 32, 39; 40, 11 (in this case certainly of Pi-Wayna); 54, 23 (presumably of Spermeru); of Nephthys 
(doubtless of Spermeru), 47, 23; of Suchus (of Anasha), 84, 37. Since only the name of the deity is 
mentioned in these cases, the place of the cult cannot be determined except from the context or the 
section in which the entry occurs. Still more difficult is this determination when not even the name 
of the god is given. Next upwards in hierarchical order are the ‘god's fathers’ It-ntr ), four in 

number, 7 (a) 15, 16; 18, 10; (A) 23, 22; (c) 87, 23; 96, 13; (d) 87, 24. In the case of Pbes (r) we can 
deduce from his occurrence in § 260 that he belonged to the temple of Suchus of Anasha, and the 
same can be conjectured of his neighbour ( d ) in col. 87. As regards the ‘prophets’ ( 1 },$ inn-ntr) we 
are better informed, since frequently they are named in the headings of the paragraphs as looking alter 
the temple of the god they served. From Table III at the end of this book it will be seen that twenty 
different prophets are mentioned in Text A as in possession of land of their own, among them the 
High-priest of Amfin at Thebes, and his counterpart the 'Greatest of Seers’ at Heliopolis.® 


c. The names of the land-holders 

This is an interesting topic which, owing to the space it would demand and the amount ot study it 
would entail, I deliberately refrain from treating in detail. The first task would be to correlate the 
deities mentioned in the theophorous names with the localities in which they occur. The names com- 

1 See above, p, 59* * See above, p k 83, n* 4, number which accompanies the number of arouras; on this sec 

J Recueildt Travaux, i, pp. 5 1,56* A peculiarity attaching to six below, pp, qi fF. 

of the plots is mentioned below, p. tjfc, and three have lut wrongly * Above, p, 20* 

prefixed to the number instead of mli-V, see p. 97- tic also c This stela, which bears the number ^ + known to me 

accompanied Harnesses IV's great expedition to the quarries only from a copy by Ccmy. 

of the Wady Hsmmlmflt, ace Couyat and Montct, Inscriptions, 7 A fifth (Gi, 22) was in charge of donated land. 

PL 4, L 13. * In 6o t 35 there is a title of which the reading is uncertain, 

4 In two instances l have ignored the addition of angle (—I)-f- perhaps J*y ‘carrier of the divine ofTcringa { ?)’* 
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pounded with the god Bata of Sako have already been mentioned (p. 50, n, 6), Compounds containing 
the names of the greatest of the local gods, Amun, Prc< {or Re<) and Ptah, arc frequent with men, and 
corresponding to them we find Mut or Hathor with women. 1 In the Fayyflm and at Anasha Suchus 
enjoyed great prominence, as did Seth at Spermtru, and needless to say, the popularity of these gods 
is reflected in the masculine personal names. The hippopotainus-goddess Twere (Thoeris) occurs in 
numerous compounds applying to women, and though the masculine Pentwerc was frequent throughout 
the entire land, the feminine names here alluded to seem likely to indicate a cult localized in one or 
more towns or villages; a temple of this goddess is mentioned in § 102, and we possess other evidence 
of her popularity in Middle Egypt. 1 Considering the part played by Heracleopolis in Section I, it is 
0 little surprising that Harshafnakhtc {e.g. 8, 38} should be the only personal name mentioning its prin¬ 
cipal god. An ( Antiemhab (80, 43) is naturally found in Section IV, but names compounded with Anup 
(Anubis) are conspicuously absent, which is strange considering the many references to Hardai, the metro¬ 
polis of the Cynopolite nome. It is more difficult to recognize theophorousnames when the deity is re¬ 
presented only by an epithet. Pnekliu- (‘the helper’) appears from 0 «?, Pnekhemne (‘the 

helper is in the City’) to be a Theban god, and the applications of this epithet to Amun quoted in 
the Berlin Dictionary (ll, 304, 16. 17; 305, 1) make it reasonably certain that it was he who was so 
designated. Somewhat simitar in form is the epithet VSd Pabu-* found in several different 
names (e.g. 36, 42; 48, 27; 59, 15) and on the somewhat tenuous evidence of 25. 47 * com ' 

bined with the undoubted importance of Seth in this region, I am inclined to think that that god was 
intended, in which case the verb, usually meaning ‘desire’, ‘wish’, will presumably have to be under¬ 
stood in a bad sense ‘the lecherous’. On the other hand, a minor cult referred to below, p. 9°* makes 
it possible that Pabu- may refer to Amun. A place-name ‘The Village of Pabu is also mentioned, sec 
above, p, 33. Quite new is the formative mdwt in the female names Medjuii (30, 23), Medjue- 

muia (31, 10), Medjus'ankh (42, 35), and the mystery is in no way diminished by the occurrence once 
(30, 21) of the second of these three names with the element ni Pi- in front of it. The problematical 
word looks as though it meant ‘cow-stall’, cf. the occupational title [try nuhot above, p. 82, and Faulkner 
suggests that the goddess in question presided over the milking of the cows and was the Ramesside 

counterpart of the Old Kingdom milk-goddess 'lit. 

Comment has been made above on the fact that the prophet of Bata was named Kanufe Beautiful 

Bull'. I have not noted other examples of an exactly similar kind, but it seems significant that near 
the town of Men ( onkh, where a statue of the King Setnakhtc had a cult (§ 262), fields should have 
been owned by a priest named Usikha<re<nakhtc (82, 9), whose name recalls the prenomen of the king 
in question. Nor can it easily be an accident that the controller or cultivator Nebwcdjta lord of 
Respite (?)‘—a unique name—should come before us (e.g. 26, 5; 34 * 2 * 3 ) J us ^ ’ n neighbourhood 
of a place where a local Amun was worshipped under the same epithet (23, 3 °* 35 * 2 0 - ^ e shall not 
go far wrong in guessing that the three men called P c oenninsu (‘ I he great one of Ninsu , 7,8, 18, 21^, 
27, 9) were all natives of Heracleopolis, and in a very similar way Pententhemy ( He of 1 enthemy , 
49, 3) may have come from the town or village of that name (Table II, No. 112), 3nd so too Dja ( dja ( bu 
(two persons, 24, 6; 32, 39) from the Mound of Dja { dja<bu (Table II, No. 14) and Wershcmgabu 

(‘Passing the day in Gabu', 58, 22) from a place called Gabu (58, 3.19)- . 

Egyptian personal names provide, as Ranke has shown, 4 a happy hunting-ground tor quaint t mug its 
and picturesque allusions. In this Text-volume, however, the quarry we are pursuing is different, and 
I shall leave this particular sport to others. Only I cannot resist the temptation of suggesting that the 
hitherto unrecorded masculine name Benenka (29, 33; 36, 22; 37, 32) may signify No use ! s 


1 For the strange hieratic writing of I;tathur see note a on 47,24, 

1 See Rocdor, tin* ‘Thu£rii% D, 2 in Ro$chei% Lcxtkon, 

1 Ranke, Ag. Personfnnnmen t p. 99, bottom, qooica several 
names of the kind, but they are neither so clear nor so uniformly 
determined \vith ^ as in the NYilbour* 

4 Les Norm propres Jgypiiens t in C/tronique d'£gypte f July, 

PP* 193 ff- 


5 The sense 'profit', ‘advantage* for ttht, unknown to the 
Berlin Dictionary and not surviving in Coptic, appears con* 
firmed by Two Brothers, *6, si Wvnmn&tt, 2* fit-2; hut above 
all from a passage in a Viceroy inscription in the Museum 

of Fine Art tit Boston: ^ 




‘(They arc) all of no use* What end do they serve indeed ?* 
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d. The donations to the god or gods of Pharaoh; honk -entries 


Entries introduced by the word £ v , v=1 h»k ‘donated land’ are not found before 17, 11 and cease 



the remaining 9 cases; obviously n m nine is to be read wherever the pluraUccurs, though either n or 
rtt is always omitted in the writing. After this combination of words comes Q , ‘under the authority of’ 
introducing the title and name of the military officer, scribe, official or priest who had charge of this 
donated land; only once is ‘by the hand of’ substituted for n „ and this (28, 43) before the name of 
a scr ibe whose name is introduced by ~ in a similar entry shortly afterwards (30, 25). In one example 
of donated land administered by a ‘captain of the shield-bearers of Pharaoh’ ( 49 , 7 ) the additional in¬ 
formation is given that the land was actually cultivated by a certain ‘stable-master’ (hry ih). Thus the 
complete honk-entry, subtracting only the assessment at the end, may be typified in the translation 
Lard donated 10 the god (or gods) of Pharaoh under the authority of x (title) N(ame). 


The persons placed in authority over such donated land seem all of considerable rank. Their titles 
may be analysed as follows: 

Military officers and the like. A lieutenant-commander (Idntv) of ehuriotry, 17, 11; another lieutenant-com¬ 
mander, 31, 8; nvo chiefs of Hittite or Syrian warriors (n n thr), 48, 9; 85, 14; a captain of the shield-bearers of 
Pharaoh, 49, 7; a shield-bearer of Pharaoh Selhikhopshef who occurs in four entries, 31, 21; 46, 12; 56, 18; 61, 2; 
a twice-named stable-master of the Residence, 8i, 33; 82, 35; and lastly a charioteer, 60, 22. 

Scribes are particularly frequent, but the additional descriptions given to some of them make it probable that no 
ordinary village clerks are among the number. The name Ra'mosS occurs eight times, twice (60, 31; 66, 16) without 
even the designation 'scribe’, but the epithet ‘who is dead’ in the former case makes it at least possible that he was 
identical with a Ra'mosC who ‘had been scribe of the King’s Table’ (46, 10); among the remaining scrihcs of the 
name (46, 4. 9; 52, 51; 6g, 44) one (42, 7) is said to be ‘of the despatch-office of Pharaoh’, like a certain Seti mentioned 
in 61, 38. The Sobki who was 'scribe of the King's Apartments (in) She’ {18, 7) was obviously of considerable rank, 
and so was the ‘scribe of the Treasury Pentwere’ (28, 43; 30, 25), who occurs also in the heading of § 74. The Penhasi 
of 46, it may conceivably have belonged to the temple of Amun (at Thebes), see 35, 15. Of the remaining two scribes 
named in this connexion (26, 32; 33, 29) nothing further is known except that one of them, PbCs by name, may have 
been identical with a scribe often mentioned as a cultivator of land (22, 24; 28, 25. 27; 50, 35; 59, 29; 67, 23; 68, 2), 


however, the name was very common. 

Civil administration. Linder this head we have to mention only the deceased Nefertabe who had been mayor 
of Hnrdai (56, 46) and the overseer of the Treasury Kha<cmtir (76, 24); both were men of importance; for the latter 
sec p. 84 above. 

Priests. The High-priest of Amun was responsible for two pieces of donated land, 50 and 60 arouras in area 
respectively (27, 44; 33, 30). Two provincial prophets occur in the same connexion, Kanufe of Sakd (77, 10) and 
Piahmrise (82, 33; 90, 27) of the temple of Ramesses IV at An ash a (§ 256), not counting the second prophet Kha'emtir 
(82, 24); whether the last-named was identical with the ‘god’s father' Kha<cmtir (St, 22) found in charge of donated 
land remains uncertain. 

Lastly, one plot of donated land was in the charge of a woman (37, 25), whether the widow or daughter of some 
officer or priest we are not informed. So too we shall later find a woman cultivating Royal lands which were under 
the authority of an overseer of cattle, whether because the latter was an absent or deceased relative we cannot tell.-’ 


In Text B the careless hand of the annotator has several times added to the details concerning 
a given plot of /</iafo-land of Pharaoh the note in red m hnk . . see B 6, 29; 15, 1. 3. 2S. Only in 
15, 1.3 are the following words legible and significant, the whole phrase in 15, 1 reading 'in donated 
land of the mayor Dhutmosc’. This example is important as confirming the view set forth below, 
p. ii2, n. 4, that even on stelae where the King is depicted as the donor, a wealthy individual may 
occasionally have been the real giver. What is new and puzzling here is that the mayor was apparently 
disposing of Ma/e-land of Pharaoh, not of fields in his own absolute possession. Two other examples 
of different kinds are B 13, 20; 18, 28. 

To return to Text A, it has already (p. 17) been pointed out that there is a close relationship between 


» So in 18, 7; 28, 43! 3». *1; 33. 3°; 37. *5- 


* Only — >n iy, n; 30, 25; 3", 8; 33. 29- 


a See below, 8S* 
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lj K . /jdnA*cntries of the apportioning paragraphs and the four non-apportioning paragraphs (§§71-4) 
devoted to ‘the god of Usima're^miamun’ under the authority of different officials and military officers. 
Not only is there a similarity in the wording and in the categories of persons set in charge, but also 
three of these paragraphs have jMJjr/r-entries of Type A of which one (33, 4 — 38, 20-1) has in an 
apportioning paragraph the normal corresponding posh -entry of Type B, while the other two {33, 
u _ 31,8; 33, 1 > — 30, 25 ) replace the pdr/t-entry of Type B by a IjGnk-e ntry of the kind here under 
discussion. The names and titles of the persons, as well as the places where the fields were situated, 
place these correspondences beyond all doubt, 'but in the assessments of the two /rdttA-cntries there is 
an inexplicable departure from the figures one would have expected if the correspondences had taken 
the form of pdsh-cn tries of Type B. 1 I merely note the fact without attempting to explain it. ■ One 
conclusion of importance that emerges, however, is that the word ‘Pharaoh’ in the /ifinA-entries, contrary 
to the rule,’ does not necessarily refer to the reigning king Ramcsses V; in the three correspondences 
just discussed it refers to Ramcsses III. For this there is some confirmation in a passage of the Tomb 
Robberies papyri, 3 where a gold-plated column drum (?) dedicated to the Nefertum of Ramesses II 
is many years afterwards alluded to as 'the god of Pharaoh’. The phrase, whether containing the 
singular ‘god’ or the plural ‘gods’, is altogether mysterious. An ostracon from Biban et-Muluk, giving 
an extract from the journal of the workmen engaged upon the tomb ot Meneptah, records that on 
a certain day in the 7th year ‘they dragged the gods of King [Binerc'j-miamun to their places by (the 
command of . . .) the Vizier PenhasiV Daressy 5 conjectured that the reference was to such great 
wooden statues of the King covered with pitch as have been found in the Tombs of the Kings. How¬ 
ever this may be, the 'god' or ‘gods of Pharaoh’ in our honk-entries must have been of a different 
character. I have nothing to add to the conjectures put forward on p. 17 above. 

As regards the assessments and the areas of land involved, it must here suffice to say that these are of 
exactly the same types as the assessments ot private individuals, and will be discussed together with the 
latter a little farther on. 6 The sizes of the plots are neither very large nor very small; the smallest arc of 5 
arouras (6i,2;go, 27),and there isa single piece of iooarouras (26,32); 20 arouras is a very common figure. 


e, The posh -entries of Type B 

These entries, of which I have counted 128 examples, arc so intimately bound up with the general 
question of the meaning of posh as used in the Wilbour papyrus, as well as with the ptff/i-entries of 
Type A to which they correspond, that previous discussion of them has been inevitable, and to avoid 
purposeless repetition I must ask the reader to refresh his memory by studying pp. 58 f., 65-7°* 7 2 ' 4 * 77 
once again. An illustration of the type will be found on pp. 58 f., where the method of its correspondence 
to the entry of Type A referring to the same fields is fully explained. Our principal task hereafter will 
be to compare the assessments of Type B with the corresponding assessments of Type A, but this 
cannot be undertaken until the varieties of assessment found in the apportioning paragraphs have been 
described and classified. At the present moment progress must be restricted to discussing in further 
detail the form of these entries and the personnel finding mention in them. 

The general formula for por/i-entrics of Type B, excluding the final assessment, is 
* (title) N(ame) in apportionment of land cultivated lor L(and-owning) I(nstitution). 

Let us now deal with the various elements in turn. By far the commonest title found at the beginning 
is ihtoty ‘cultivator’ (sixty to seventy examples), and this, ot course, is only natural in view of 


1 In the one genuine pGsh -entry of Type B corresponding 
to an entry of Type A in a paragraph naming the god of 
Harnesses lit it seems that only part of the fields were affected 
hy the transferred apportionment; 33, 3 mentions 40 arouras, 
while 38, 21 speaks of only 20; however, the figure of 75 sacks 
in 33, 4 (the pSsh -entry of Type A) is die figure which the 20 
arouras in 38, 21 would have led us to expect* Note that the 
restoration [^] VIUS given in 38, 20 of the Plates of transcrip¬ 
tion is very far from certain; ns already painted out in the cor¬ 
rections PL 73 (Ah is much more probable. 


5 See above, p* io t n* 1* 

3 P. [iriL Mm. 10054, rt. 3, 7"M i see Pcct, Great Tomb 

Robberies, p* 62 nnd p. 69, n* 26* f 

i Ostr. Cairo 2550-/* it, 2, 6; see Ccmy, Ostraca hfrai>quts t 
p| s< ^ 1 Am r. Strv., XXVir, 170, 

A See further on the assessments belonging to the itfwA-entries 
below, pp, 91 f. On p* 96 the conclusion will be reached that 
the entries in 18. ?; 83, 3b giving the figure 20, and that giving 
40 in 82, 34, besides the 50 in 27, 44; 85, * 5 * the 60 in 33* 3 ^ 
and the 80 in 42, 8, must refer to arouras, and not to land-cubit*. 
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the frctiuencv of the same title in the body of the non-apportioning paragraphs, where many of the 
entries correspond to our gentries of Type B, sec above, pp. 66 ff. The minimum meaning that 
must utach to this title is that its bearer was made responsible for the taxation of the plot in question; 
u, that extent the person named was a cultivator or farmer, though farming or control of farmers may 
not have constituted his chief function or have given him his most usual title. To the evidence quoted 
on pp 66 f 8a in support of this last possibility may be added the Rosasa of 22, 17. 19. 21, who is 
clearly identical with the sdmtv of that name in 22, 15; also the Amenemhab of 93, 18; 95, 40; 

, 27, Who is the ^ vvv ^ rtadw ‘controller’ in the sub-heading of § 219, to which there arc cross- 
'renccs The same controller is explicitly described as such in the /w/i-cntries 87, 29, 88, 6, and 
conversely the identical title of Phcnu in 28, 13; 3 ', 43 - 47 . tliat of lTa<cmhab in 38, 38, and that of 
Dhutmose in 57, 10 might equally accurately have been given as ‘cultivator’.' Everything tends to 
confirm my previously expressed view (pp. 21, 83) that the rwdw ’controller’ was an official who looked 
after the interests of people or institutions unable for one reason or another to perforin this function 
for themselves; in the Wilbour papyrus they are, as wc have seen, mainly attached to the great temples 
of the capital cities, far away from the estates in question, or else, as often in Text B—see the headings 
there of §§54-61— they arc land-agents of the King. How far they concerned themselves with the 

actual tilling of the soil is naturally beyond our ken. 

The same holds good, mutatis mutandis, for the bearers of the other titles found at the beginning of 
these ptfslb entries. Two prophets are named, Pra<cmhab in 25, 5 and Wennofre in 40, 7, both clearly 
charged with responsibility for fields lying near their temples. In the ten cases where an ordinary 

re^cA-priest is mentioned (6, 9; 10, 71 57 > 6. * 3 ' 3 1 . 62, 2 3 * ^ 3 > 37 * 45 ’> 2 ^> ^8, 3 2 ) 

entry usually provides evidence that he is acting as subordinate and representative of a prophet whose 
name is given. In similar fashion the ‘soldier’ Penprcd told off to administer khato -land of Pharaoh 
under the authority of the ‘standard-bearer’ Merenptah (38, 9) was obviously an underling of that 

rather important officer. 2 Scribes are often named (28, 21. 25 1 45 > 2 ^i 4^> 4^* 2 » 81, 2 ^* ® 5 > 39 > 

86, 45; 88, 38. 41), and were the natural deputies for officials of many kinds. It is doubtless this 

employment of subordinates for work which a functionary was unable or unwilling to undertake in 
person that is responsible for the lack of agreement in the cultivators named in corresponding passages 
of the apportioning and the non-apportioning paragraphs. That matter was discussed in considerable 
detail on pp, 65-70 ff. above, the conclusion being reached that the cultivator specified, or implied by 
a pronoun, in the lines ending in a p6sh~tw try of Type A often was, but need not be, identical with 
the cultivator named in the corresponding entry of Type B. In the latter occurrence, the simplest 
hypothesis is that the cultivator in the entry of Type B was either a superior or an interior of 
the cultivator in the corresponding entry, and there seems some likelihood that then the two men 
will have belonged to the same professional category, whether sacerdotal, military or merely agricultural. 

There seems but little further comment of interest to make upon the ranks exemplified at the begin¬ 
ning of these posh -entries. We find, besides those mentioned in the two last paragraphs, one more 
‘servant’ (sdtntv, 85,42), one more ‘soldier* (tefw, 99,8), and one more ‘standard-bearer’ (t/y sryt, 37,35); 
the last of these is of Sherden race, and likewise in 57, 43. 45 it is a Sherden individual who has charge 
of fields belonging to the House of the Queen. Two ‘deputies’ (tdnw y 16, 31; 93, 3) occur, neither of 
them apparently using this designation in the military sense of ‘lieutenant-commander’, and the former 
being an official of the Harem of Mi-wer. One ‘stable-master’ (/try ih, 91, 36) is mentioned, and one 
‘chief of /Ar-warriors’ (o {«> thr, 38, 20), whose duties concern a statue or group associated with 
Ramesses III of which he himself may have been the donor. 1 Lastly, as in the Ar/wA-entrics (p. 86), 
there is one lady {fnh n niwt, 59, 22), who may possibly have been representing an absent husband 
or father. 

Passing to the clement that has won for these entries the name of /idrA-entries, I have already mentioned 

< For this reason the restoration [rrerf|fL' in 24, 21 before the lands named in Text II ns under his care; see § 7* which eiui- 
namc of Ncbwedjfu is only one of two possibilities; this very merates such fields in no less than 56 different places, 
man fo described as ifjwly in 34, 33. J See above, pp, H6 f* 

3 His importance emerges from the large number of khata- 
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(pp. 581.) the rare variants which enable us to interpret this as IkJL.w._C S i *' n division for cultivated 

land ofi.e. ‘in apportionment of land cultivated for’. The usual equivalent of m pi n, let it be re¬ 
called, is * vv0 and apart from the aforementioned variants x ^ and the deviations from 

the norm turn sotcly on the number of ticks. It happens only a few times that more than one posh- 
entry of Type B immediately follow one another, and the examples that exist refer in each ease to 
one and the same cultivator, see 2, x-l-12, *+14, x+15 restored; 59, 18-20. Alike here and in two 
examples where a simple entry referring to a given cultivator is followed by a pBsh-cntry of Type B 

also referring to him (63, 38; 87, 8), some adaptation of the formula _ ky fay n f ‘another 

measurement for him’ (p. 75) was obviously called for. In two of the three undamaged instances 

has merely been added, yielding . * ... ky fay n-J m ps w, literally ‘another measurement 

for him in division for’, sec 59, 20; 87, 8; in the third instance (63, 38), showing _, the words 

'measurement for him’ are left unexpressed; it is noticeable in all three cases that the pronoun -/has 
lost even that small measure of distinctiveness it usually has. 

Not in a single example, so far as my observation goes, has ^ V(A , or some such cursive equivalent 
of c Z 1 ikt 'cultivated land’, been omitted, and since ail posh-e ntries of Type B cither possess, or ought 
to possess, counterparts in the non-apportioning paragraphs, it is obvious, as already remarked (p. 58), 
that this expression harks back to the same word so characteristic as the initial word of assessment-lines 
in those paragraphs. Variants which have either the dot representing = or the upright stroke repre¬ 
senting the final 1, or both, arc common in this class of /wi/i-entry, sec (e-g*) 2 4 , 355 2 5 ' 51 7 6 . 22 *> 
there can be no possible doubt about the reading. 

Owing to the desire to compress these /ras/z-entries, if not into a single tine, at least into reasonably 
small space, the designations of the land-owning institutions are usually abbreviated, cf. what was said 
above about the pflj/z-entries of Type A, pp. 72 f. More even in those of Type B than in those of 
Type A was it often necessary' to incorporate a reference to the sub-heading or sub-sub-heading of a 
paragraph, as well as to the heading, and though simple mentions like ‘House of Ncphthys' for ‘House 
of Nephthys of Ra'mcsse-miamun in the House of Seth' (scil. of Spermeru) arc sometimes found 
(e.g. 57, 6 = 64, 10 in § 168), it is more usual to find the name of the temple supplemented by allusion 
to a particular ‘domain’ (rinnyt). Thus we find in 24, 35-6 ‘the Mansion of Hekma'r^-setpenamun, 
domain the deputy lia’ equivalent to a three-line heading in § 60, wherein occurs the corresponding 
posh-e ntry of Type A {29, 10), and the last line of the three (the sub-sub-heading) reads ‘Domain of 
this house under the authority of the deputy lia’. When, in a por/z-entry of Type B, the official in 
charge of the domain in question is referred to by a pronoun, the words following the name of the 

temple arc apt to take the form _ rmnyt {f)-ht-j 'domain under his authority’, e.g. 38, 19, 

and this affords the reason why above I did not translate ‘domain of the deputy lia’, the words ‘the 
deputy lia’ not being a genitive after rmnyt, but the word ( r)-ht ‘under the authority of having 
been omitted for sake of brevity. With the pronoun the formula may be still further abbreviated to 

— _> e -g- 3®’ 39> an ^ here again •/ is doubtless not to be regarded as genitival, but the last few 

ticks are substituted for ^ (r)-ht. When the same temple and domain are meant as in a pdsh -entry of 
Type B just preceding, the entire entry may take the form ‘x (title) N(ame) in apportionment of land 

cultivated for _this house under his authority’, e.g. 26, 7. 9, the identity of the temple meant 

here being proved by the heading of the paragraph (§ 77) where the corresponding Type A entries 
(34, 14. 17) occur, this coinciding, though in extended form, with the preceding lype B entry' 26, 3-5. 
It seems unnecessary to elaborate this topic further, except to say that on occasion a doubt may occur 
whether the pronoun •/corresponds to a person named in a paragraph sub-heading or to the cultivator 
mentioned at the beginning of the /lor/z-entry itself; that cultivator and the person in the sub-heading 
may of course be one and the same, as (e.g.) Phenu in 28, 11 (= 34, 40), identical with P[henu] in 34. 2 9 - 
Posh -entries of Type B which have no corresponding entries of Type A are even rarer than t le 
reverse position, for which see p. 73. Of straightforward normal examples only 22, 191 87, 4 C ‘ ,,J 
quoted; 38, 12 has no figures in its assessment, and to that extent is abnormal. The three instances 
87, 40. 43; 88, 17 lack counterparts only because the paragraphs of Section IV dealing with t ic 110I0 
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hnds of Pharaoh cither have been erased at the end of Text A or never were contained in the Wilbour 
papyrus at all. The two entries 27, 8; 32. 7 quote as their land-owning institution that mysterious 
'second house’ nr ‘third house' of which mention was made on p. 22, and of these 32, 7 is further ex¬ 
ceptional inasmuch as it gives its assessment in a form not found in any pettA-emry of Type B except the 
no less mysterious 35, 9 and the two /itfnft-entries (30, 25; 31, 8) which act as substitutes for Type B 
entries in a particular case (above, p. 87); on the form in question see below, pp. 91-3. 

As regards the land-owning institutions which occur in these pfliA-entries there is nothing to be 
added, or which I at all events can add, to the statements on pp. 73 f. Any attempt at an explanation 

must stand over for the present. 


f. The push -entries of Type C 

These, only 37 in number, have been dealt with fairly fully on p. 59, and the main addition that 
seems desirable is to enumerate the minor cults that here find mention. Keeping to the alphabetic order 


of the Egyptian names, these arc as follows: 

AmOn: n >bw 'of Desire’,’ 66, 5; 93, 31 (mi); 95. 33 ("O'. Vjmtf ‘of lan-Mut’, 1 26, 11; r ntUoy “AntiweyV 96, 31 
pi wr (or ha) ‘the Great' (or ‘Aged’), 80, 27; 11 irf niteff ‘Lion of His Town’, 37, 20; tt mno(t) ‘of the Island’, 17, 9; 
„ pi mr ‘of the Canal’, 84, 4. 31; mry-U ‘Beloved of Ia(f)’. 68, 19; nhot ‘of the City’, 36, 36; 6o, 2; nb wdf' lord of 
Respite (?)’, 23. 30; 35, 21; ns{tv)t tnoy ‘of Thrones of the Two Lands', 78, 14; 85, 17; Shkms ‘of SeLikmosG’, 88, 22; 
s dm tci 'who hears from afar’/ 54, 27; ti snwt 'of the Granary', 45, 18; hill m nhet ‘Must in the City’,-’ 84. 2; Ttyf 


Tjayef? 27, 48. 

HathOr: >1 3 /stv ‘of Shos', 7 61,9. 

Suciws: no epithet, 31, 18; So, 45; 82, 47; n pi mt ‘of P-ma‘,® 35, 34; nb 1 of ‘the Sole Lord , 46, 14; nb Srpt 'Lord 
of SliaropC’, 46, 7. 

Seth: h tt dnit ‘of the Dyke', 37, 23. 

Tiiofjus: no epithet, 59, 37. 

Altogether cryptic is the name Kha<sebpre< {‘Arises the star of the Sun?’) in 95, 44; 96, 29; neither 
as the name of a deity nor as that of a person does it carry conviction. Lastly, reminder must be made 
of the two entries of this type referring to the Vizier Neferronpe (76, 13; 90, 13) and to the entry 
referring to the Despatch-writer of Pharaoh (36,41); these have been sufficiently discussed on p. 59. 

In a considerable number of cases a person is named by whose agency (ni-dri, never (r)-Aj’) the fields 
in question were cultivated. Not uncommonly the name is left without a title, c.g. 26, 11; 31, iS; 
35, 34; 37, 23; eleven times in all. Five times (17, 9; 35, 21; 59, 37; 80, 27; 88, 23) the cultivator is 
an ordinary priest (ttvei); three times (27, 48; 76, 13; 90, 13) he is described simply as a ‘cultivator’. 
The other titles found are 'scribe {?)’, 23, 30; ‘Sherden’, 45, 18; and once ‘prophet’, 36, 41; besides 
which are mentioned one ‘slave’ (Ami), 36, 36, and one iady’, 82, 47. 


g. The assessments of the apportioning paragraphs 
The difference between the assessments of the apportioning and non-apportioning paragraphs was 
briefly characterized on p. 55, where it was noted that those of the apportioning paragraphs are 
not all of one type. Proceeding now to details, we may classify them into two varieties, each with 1 
a sub-variety of its own. The external differentia is the use or the absence of red ink. In the first 
variety a black group is followed by two figures in red separated by a black /tn, the sign for m(easure 
of) c(orn); and the last figure is always 1; T-j me.’ 9 The second variety, on the contrary, shows no 
red writing at all, but either two black groups of figures, or else one group followed by an abbreviated 
word or phrase. It will soon emerge that the assessments with the final red 1; arc all concerned with 
holdings reckoned in terms of the ‘aroura’ (7^ st/t, sote), i.e. about 3 acre, while the assessments in 
black are, though perhaps not quite without exception, in terms of the mh-t> iand-cubit’, which 

1 Perhaps in reference to his aspect as the ithyphallic Min, 5 For fdft, wine of some sort, see Wb * iv, 568. 
ace above, p. S*;* Two of the three examples write m for the 6 Set above, pp* 33* 36, anti in ihc Synopsis under} 97* 
genitival n» 1 The shrine or statue wu situated at n village called Pcn-ah&s 

1 See above, p- 38. 'That of (the) Nomad', 6i, 4, 

3 For this god see Scthe, UrgadticJtU, §51. 1 This is the village given ns No* 75 in Table II, as is shown 

* A form of Amfin bearing this name is mentioned in } 33 os by the hne of measurement 35,32 immediately preceding* 
having a temple somewhere near the FayyOm, * With one single exception, oec below, pp* toz f 
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ia r.Uth part of the aroura. Strangely enough, a few of the holdings with assessments reckoned in 
land-cubits will he found to exceed i aroura in area; nevertheless it is reasonable to conjecture that 
plots of land of I aroura and above were, as a rule, assessed at the rale of i j me. per aroura, whereas 
the smaller plots were not so assessed. This seems to be the foundation of the striking difference 
between the two varieties of assessment in the apportioning paragraphs. 

The above brief excursion into theory must be followed by the detailed description of the two 
varieties of assessment with their sub-varieties, and these will be classified under the heads I, Ia, II, 11a. 

1 . Three examples will serve to illustrate the first variety of assessment in its more normal form; 
red figures are underlined in the hieroglyphs, and in the translation are shown in italics: 

A 66, 35 . ^ - gz. /Cui • me* xj 

A 3^1 .uj. x f K2j [_*_ -3-J, me. tj 

A 17, 38 3 arouras, .j, me. ij 

The word for ‘aroura’ is inserted but rarely, on what occasions and for what purposes will be discussed 
farther on. It seems likely that the dots before the first and second numbers—they are not very con¬ 
sistently employed—signify ‘ditto* and refer to the word for ‘aroura’, whether or not this has actually 
preceded. 1 At all events, not only the black figure, but also the first red figure (unit, fraction, or 
combination of the two) expresses an area in terms of the aroura. This, as Cerny has pointed out, is 
rendered practically certain by the use of the simple cross x for the £ aroura; the unapplied fraction 
for | is ; with a dot. It is true that for the I- aroura —, i.c. hieroglyphic — rmn, might have been 
used; but Text B likewise as a rule employs These facts are repeated from p. 60 above. 

The kind of assessment exemplified above not only is very common with private holders of land, 
but also is found almost without exception in pOsh-antr[e& of Type B. It is fairly lrequent also in 
poWi-entries of Type C, much less so with Ao/iA’-entries. 1 The black figure, or basic number of arouras, 
ranges between t and 40, if we exclude for the moment the push -entries of Type B, as well as those 
of the sub-variety next to be discussed; plots of 3 and 5 arouras, i.e. about 2 and 3 acres, arc far com¬ 
moner than others. The first red figure in the vast majority of cases is { or i or 1 aroura, though 
a few times 2 or even 3 arouras occur, chiefly when the initial black number is 10 or more than 10. In this 
statement I again exclude t he/>or/i-en tries of Type B, which show much higher figures, as we shall see later. 

It seems desirable to exhibit the actual numbers in tabular form, and tor this purpose I give three 
tables. When occurrences number less than 5, the exact references are quoted in footnotes. 

(i) The black number only: 


Armints 

1 

2 

3 5 6 8 10 

12 

O 

O 

rr 

40 

Occurrences 

i* 

14 311 664 3* 1 5 20 

I 6 

10 i 7 

,9 

(ii) The black number in combination with the first red figure: 


Arouras 


2.} 

i.i 2.1 3 j 3J 

3 * 

3 -- s-i 

S-i 

Occurrences 

i j 

9 

3 ’ 3 10 151 133 

36 

1“ 181 

3*5 

Arouras 

5 1 

i-U 

6./ 6./ 8.2 10.J 

10J 

to, I 10.-? 

Occurrences 

>67 

X 11 

i»j 2** i* G 

10 

2>S 

2“ 

Arouras 

12 .1 

20./ 

20 J 20./ 20.2 

20 .3 

30j 40^ 


Occurrences 

i b 

4 ’ 7 

2^ jiu | ;o 


I 7 I 8 


(iii) The first red figure 

only: 




Arouras 

i 

J 

/ *i 3 3 




Occurrences 

354 

456 

210 l 11 5 I M 





Ia. This much less common* 1 sub-variety of the type of assessment above described differs from it 


1 Examples where there is no occurrence of the word for 
‘amura to mark the transition from amounts in terms of the 
land-cubit are (e.g,) 26; 37* *71 3*i* 29* 

3 Only 7 examples qui of 37, namely 33, 29; 37* 25 ; 6i> 2. 39; 
69, 44; Hz, 25; 90, 27* Sub-variety Ia is here, on the contrary, 
exceptionally well represented* 

J 3 2 > t * 17. 36; 27i 37 i 8s, 6. 

* 44, 2- This example is equivalent to apfr/f-entry of Type 1 ) 


(corresponding entry perhaps 74, 9) and shows the proportion 
of 4:1 there usual, 6 3, x-hj, T *4- 39- " *7* 

* 57, 34* 251 10 4S, 20, 2i f 9Q t 2l* 11 5^,4. 11 33*3®- 

ESiG* 14 i? r 3&; *7* 37* M 0*i 20. 21* 97*44*45» 

17 37i 25 I ^9i 44; 9 ■ * 20. 24* 14 34- 49 i * 39* 

10 33. 29; 4 8 * 4&* 10 *7* 29* 31 a 7* 3°* 

11 There are 232 examples against more than 1,000 of the main 

variety, excluding from the Jotter the p^j/r-entries of Type 0 * 
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only >n substituting for the first black number of arouras a more complex expression, adding to the 
said number a sign which the first scribe writes like a right angle with shorter vertical member, following 
this by a second black number that is usually low and never more than the first number. Examples are: 

A 17, 12 _j ', 7 . 1 -to -15./ me. U 

A 54, 9 -so -J 10 j me. ii 

A 6o, 23 in.x^il 4° arouras -> 10. J me. if 

The addition prefaced by -i, as well as that sign itself, is utterly obscure. The first scribe sometimes 
writes the sign with the angle a good deal less than a right angle, c.g.^ in 31, 18, and the second 
scribe employs a form £. (see note b on 96, 2) which makes it more than doubtful whether a mere angle 
was really intended. It seems palaeographically impossible to regard, as Cerny has suggested we should, 
this sign as an eccentric form of the hieratic \ so frequently employed for ‘balance’ in accounts 1 and 
very often found in Text B to express the number of arouras ‘left’, i.c. perhaps left unallotted to a 
cultivator; A 22, 33:71, 28 have perfectly normal hieratic } in personal names. It is noticeable that this 
sub-variety often involves a somewhat higher initial number, and whereas we found plots of 3 and 
5 arouras lire most frequent sizes under (I) above, here plots of 10 and 20 arouras are much commoner. 
A baffling feature is that the figure following the angle _l is so often 5, though 1, 2, 10 and even 20 
are also found, without intervening quantities. On this topic I have been unable to frame any hypo¬ 
thesis possessing the slightest degree of plausibility. The nature of the figures does not favour the notions 
(e.g.) of the plot lying in 5 separate places, or at the charge of 5 different persons, or with payment due in 5 
instalments. In Greek papyri a similar sign _i is used to signify subtraction, but this again affords no help. 

The numbers of arouras involved in this sub-variety of assessment being higher than in the normal 
variety, it is but natural that the holders of the plots in question should often be men of some rank, 
e.g. priests or stable-masters. The sub-variety is particularly favoured by the hottk-e ntries, where I have 
counted no less than 23 examples out of the complete number of 37, e.g. 17, 11; 26, 32; 28, 43; 30, 25. 
With push-entries of Type C it is not so common—here I have found 12 examples out of a total of 37, 
e.g. 26, 11; 31, 18; 35, 21; 36, 36. In /hSs/j- entries of Type B the sub-variety is, as already mentioned, 
found only in the two peculiar cases 32, 7; 35, 9, as well as in the two Ad/iA-entries virtually equivalent 
to pcrA-entries of that type, namely 30, 25; 31, 8. 

It requires five separate tables to display the frequency of the different figures alone and in com¬ 
bination; here again occurrences numbering less than five obtain precise references in footnotes; broken 
examples have not been counted. 

(i) The first number alone: 

Arouras 2 3 58 to 20 40 50 60 80 100 

Occurrences i 2 11 39 i J Hi 55 3 4 4 s 4 6 I 7 2® 

(ii) The second number alone: 

[Arouras??] 12 5 10 20 

Occurrences 55 i 9 166 9 i 10 

(iii) The third number alone: 

Arouras ] i X X} 2 

Occurrences 105 62 54 0 5 

(iv) The first and second black numbers in combination: 


Arouras 

2 _J I 

3 —) i s — 11 S -1 5 8 —J 5 ioJi 

10 —1 2 



Occurrences 

1* 

n 33 

6 I 1 

7 

I 11 

f 



Arouras 

10 5 

20 J t 20 -J s 

20 _J IO 

4 °-is 

40 _l 10 

5°-15 


Occurrences 

103 

i' 1 49 

5 

i» 

2 U 

2 H 


Arouras 

50 _j 10 

50 _J 20 60 _l 1 

60-15 

80 _l 5 

IOO J 5 

IOO _l 10 


Occurrences 

1“ 

117 2 '® 

a'v 

1 7 

lid 

l 1 ' 


1 See JBA t xxvii, 49, ii* a. 

1 53 , 22. 

J 32,21. 

11 96, 2. 

11 #8,43. 

M 6o, 23* 3 

|2. ** 27, 41- 42. 

4 28, 43; 60, 23 

■ 3 *. 

* 27, 4 >- 42! 49 . 

5 i 97 , 36. 

** 97 . 36' 

17 

49 , $■ 

" 81, 40 i 95 . 44 - 

* 3 >, 8: 75 , 491 

81, 40: 95 , 

44 - 

’ 46, 10. 

** 3«, 8; 75 , 49 - 

J0 26, 3a. 

Jl 97 . 5 - 

" * 6 ,3*; 97, 5 - 

* 48 , 

< 9 - 10 49 . 5 . 

11 48.19. 
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(v) 'lie two black figures in combination with the first red one: 


Arouras 

2 _j 1./ 

3 -< »•/ 

3 -1 *-/ s-i 1./ 

5 -J 1 1 

5 -* s-i 

Occurrences 

i 1 

10 


I 1 31* 

2 4 

5 

Arouras 

5 5-1 

8 «J 5./ 

10 

_! i.^ to -1 i.i 10 _J 

z.r 10 _i 5./ 

Occurrences 

I* 

i 6 


6 1 2 


29 

Arouras 

O 

L 

■ 

10 _l s .1 


10 ^ 15 .// 10 _1 5*3 

20 _l i.i 

Occurrences 

39 

3 i 


s' 

,tfl 

1 " 

Arouras 

20 _l 5.J 

20 J 5 J 


20 _l J.Z 20 

-1 5 - 7 / 

20 _l 1 o ., 1 

Occurrences 

H 

l 6 


15 

4 11 


Arouras 

20 _J JO.i 

20 _l IO.Z 

4° -1 5-7" 

40 -J IOJ 

40 _l 10 J 

Occurrences 

I 14 

3 ** 


1 “ 

I 17 

i'* 

Arouras 

5° -! 5-i 

50 J I 0 «, 

l 

50 _l 20.Z 

60 _i i.i 

Go _l 5 J Go _l 5 .Z 

Occurrences 

2 1 * 

|M 


l 21 


t” i 24 

Arouras 

80 _! 5.2 

too -1 5.2 

too _l JO .2 



Occurrences 

I« 

,26 


I 27 




II. The second main variety of assessment found in the apportioning paragraphs consists of two 
black figures or groups of figures each usually preceded by a black dot, though sometimes the dot 
before the first figure is replaced by the word 3 rnh-tf ‘land-cubit’. Examples are: 


A 23, 19 .20.80 

A 86, 20 , j 111, n .4.20 
A 86, 6 13 1111. n land-cubits 4.20 


It will be seen that the first of the two numbers gives a much smaller area than the second, and 
that the sum of the two numbers is almost without exception a multiple of 5 or 6. This emerges from 
the following tables; here again references are given for combinations occurring less than five times. 28 


(i) First number 

l 

1? 

I 

I 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Second number 

11 

*4 

2 3 

49 

99 

4 

8 

10 

22 



Total 

[12] 

£■>?] 

[24] 

[ 5 °] 

(too] 

P>] 

[10] 

[12] 

[24] 



Occurrences 

6 

2 ?» 

3 J0 

i 1 * 


,33 

i 14 

20 

*4 



First number 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 



Second number 

3 + 

48 

73 

g8 

8 

8 

20 

>9 

45 



Total 


M 

t 7 S] 

[100] 

[«] 

(12] 

[* 4 ] 

[*♦] 

[50] 



Occurrences 

, 3 S 

5 


5 

2 ” 

*7 

3 ° 


iG 



First number 

5 

m 

> 

10 

10 

IO 

10 

10 


20 

20 

60 

Second number 

95 

*95 

*4 

26 

40 

90 

190 


80 

1S0 

140 

Total 

[100] 

[200] 


m 

[ 5°1 

[too] 

[200] 

[100] 

[200] 

[200] 

Occurrences 

9 

,31 

1 7 

1 40 

28 

7 

1*1 

18 


2 4 * 


It will be seen from these 207 examples of the type—a number of much-damaged ones have been 
ignored—that there is only one total, namely n, found in two clear examples, which is not a multiple 
of 5 or 6. The lower limit is 6 land-cubits, constituting a plot of no more than 164 square metres, or 
less than 13 metres each way; in the Sub-variety IIa we shall find mentioned, however, plots even 
smaller than this—if they are to be taken as referring to land-cubits, which is doubtful. The upper 
limit here is 200 land-cubits, i.e. 2 arouras. 

It may be useful to add two more tabulations, the one to show the ways in which the totals arc 
made up, and the other starting with the second number instead of the first. 


‘ 53# ri. 1 54, ic. 

* Four of these (96, 8-11) have x corrected out of 

4 g6, 12. 13. » 8i, 30. * 32, 21. 7 90, 16. 

* 48, 19. * 27, 32; 52, 17. i» 33, 41; 44, 32. 

" 96, 2. 11 26, 29-31; 19, 26. ,J 66,16. 11 54, 9. 

■* 56,32; 76,24;96,6. 16 28,43. ”60,23. 11 60,32. 

" * 7 . 41. 4 *- " 97 , 36. 11 49 . *■ “ 81, 40; 95 . 44 . 

u 3 *. 8- 14 75 . 49 . 11 46# “ 26. 32. ,T 97, 5. 

38 When one of the numbers it damaged it is sometimes pas¬ 


sible to restore it by reference to parallels or to the total to be 
presupposed. In this cose d is added to the reference. 

** 8, 37. 3B. The first number is lost, and may well have been 


10, sec below. 

> a 23. 6. 7: 88, ti. Jl 87, *. 

m 86, 26. 28. 29J; 87, 6. H 32, 46. M 23, 44. 

J » 6, 2 - 1 -S. 14 8, I5<f. ” *• 3- 

” 57, 9; 84, 5. *• 28, 27. 44 40. 46. 

" 8, 22. 41 7, 4; 16, 24 d . 4 * 7, I. 3< 
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(ii) Total 

Conaiituoits 

Occurrences 

In al[ 

Total 

Constituents 

Occurrences 

In alt 
Total 

Constituents 

Occurrences 

In all 
Total 

Constituents 

Occurrences 

In all 
Total 

Constituents 

Occurrences 

In all 


[ 6 ] 

2+4 

1 

1 

[24] 

1+23 

3 


M 

2+8 

1 

I 

£24] 

2+22 

>4 


[”] 

3+# 

2 


[IS?] 

8 [1 ?+- 14I 

£ ? 


COMMENTARY ON TEXT A 
[12J [12] [12] 

I+II 2+10 4 + ' 

6 20 17 

___ 'f 

2? 

t3f*] (361 

2+34 10+26 

1 1 


43 


[24} 


[24] [24] 

4+20 5+19 10+14 

30 2 7 


M 

1+49 

j 


[s°J 

2+48 

5 


5 6 

[50] 

5 + 4 S 

l6 


[s°] 

10+40 

28 


5 ° 

[too] [100] [100] 

1+99 2+98 5+95 

4 5 9 


[100] 

10+90 

7 


75 

2+73 

1 


[100] 

20+80 

18 


{200! 

5+>95 
1 


43 

[200] [200] [200] 

10+190 20+180 60+140 

1 2 2 


(iii) Complementary numbers, starting with the second and higher number: 


Second number 4 
First number 2 

Second number 34 
First number 2 

Second number 180 
First number 20 


8 8 8 

2 3 4 

40 45 

10 5 

190 195 

10 5 


10 

11 

*4 

*4 

>9 

20 

22 

33 

26 

z 

1 

if 

10 

5 

4 

2 

1 

10 

48 

49 

73 

80 

90 

95 

98 

99 

140 

2 

1 

2 

20 

10 

5 

2 

1 

60 


IIa. This sub-variety has only one number, which is written in black and is always, with the excep¬ 
tion of the three lowest figures 2, 3 and 4, a multiple ot 5 or 6; in place of the second number we 
regularly find one of four different abbreviated expressions evidently explaining why the previous 
number indicates the total area of the plot, instead of splitting it up into two very unequal parts as 
was done in the assessments studied under II. The four abbreviated expressions are very cursively 
written and only in one of them, that here labelled a, is the interpretation beyond dispute. 1 

(“) m swt ‘being dry', see 2, x+2, with the note b on the plate; so too (e.g.) 24, 38. 42; 37, 1; 
sometimes*the final <=. is omitted or absorbed into the preceding sign, as in 37, 4. 8; 41, 1. Cf. C w-vxt 1 
ifit am Stv ‘cultivable land found dry’ twice in non-apportioning paragraphs, 34, 91 a ^ s0 > n 
5, x+7, but damaged. By a curious chance this comment, which is much rarer than y and 8, 2 apparently 
does not occur in either Section III or Section IV. The equivalent expression in the Greek papyri is 

(j3) w!r ? ? ‘waterless ??’, doubtful in the last degree. The transcription suggested is based, so 

far as > is concerned, on examples like 14, 11; 76, 9, but even there the sign is extremely dubious; 
the following ^ is more probable, without being in any way certain, see 14, 17; 76, 9. In this exact 
form the abbreviation appears only in 8, 25; to, 14-16; five times in col. 14, and fourteen times between 
cols. 75 and 91. There is also a form with prefixed J 3, x+u (?); 14, 46, and another unique variant 
j m bte-wSr ? ?, 2, x + 7. An abstract of the type bw-nfr , bto-dtu seems improbable at this period, 

1 The reading is due to Cemy. possibility of being irrigated or being fertile; the exact technical 

1 Sixteen times excluding those implied by the 'Jii/o’-siRn, meaning seems very hard to catch; Scluiebd’s final definition, 
t Schnebd, Laitduirlicluifi, 0 ff. This author points out, ice op. at., 19-ao. Prof. Hcichclheim would prefer to identify 
however, that the Greek term does not absolutely exclude the r» hot with >*of. 
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hut since no suffix follows, it is unlikely that Inv could here he the negative word. If by any chance 
my guess were correct, one might give aftpoxos ‘unwatered' as a Greek parallel.' 

(>’) «w/ "resting’, ‘idle 1 , ‘fallow’. Though reading and interpretation arc alike uncertain (sec note a 

on 6, 22, PI. 2d), the suggestion has sufficient probability to warrant the omission of a note of interroga¬ 
tion. T he abbreviation ^5^ is common in Ramesside texts of persons 'resting' from work, whether 
wilfully or not, but I have not encountered the stem tosf applied to fields; Crum, Copt. Diet., 492, 
quotes one example of o'yuicq so used. If the interpretation is correct, one may compare in the Greek 
papyri avebrnu/ia or dv«7raucnf. 2 The designation tni ‘tired land’ (see above, pp. 28 f.) shows that the 
agriculturalists of the Pharaonic period were aware that the fields might become worn out, but wc 
have only the testimony of our doubtful group to indicate a belief that lying fallow would be a remedy. 
This abbreviation is common, sec for example many cases in cols. 6. 7. 8. 14. 17. 23, Sec. 

(8) Js f . Three of the four signs in this very frequent type of comment arc certain, and though 
the abbreviation is given in this sceptical form in the Plates (see Pi. 6a, the note on 15, 2), I now think 
that two examples (89, 37; 90, 34), where the penultimate sign is not, as usual, written in ligature with its 
neighbours, lend much probability to the reading J $ &btc ptrlf' it was not seen’. 3 The writing with one 
tick corresponding to the e of J ? is common, but others with two(e.g. 57, 39; 65,32) or three (e.g. 65,18; 
75,43) ticks are far from rare. There are many reasons why a plot recorded in the lists of the assessors may 
not have been seen, and could therefore not be assessed; it may have been still under water (Upfipoxos), or 
transferred to sonic other owner, or a false claim, or a mere mistake. There is no positive ground for 
any of these conjectures; here I am concerned only to show that bxvptrl f would be a sensible comment. 

When either a or 8 required to be understood in the next line, the more elaborate ‘rf/f/o’-sign_. 

was used; it stands for m hot c.g. in 24, 39 ff. and for bio ptrlf {?) e.g. in 26, 16 ff. It may even be 
employed at the top of a column referring to an entry in the preceding column, e.g. 42, 1 ff. 

Some complete entries of the Sub-variety IIa must now be given hy way of illustration. Though long 
consecutive runs of one and the same type are by no means uncommon, e.g. 15,2-9; 23, 25-8; 75,28-37, 
it seems more illuminating to quote a series of consecutive tines in which entries of different kinds alternate: 


A 75. 39-5‘ D'i'i'.SsS'i'i 1 land-cubits, s-95 


.!!!¥*: 


n 

*n im 

HI I 
• IIJ 


vvv 


* ntillll 

* IM J 




III 

I 

111 


.6 unwatered f 
,12 unwatered? 

*24 unwatered ? 

.5 it was not seen ? 
*24 unwatered ? 

*3 it was not seen? 

‘3 *» H M 

-3 


n 


Yar. II 

Sub-van IIa (/ 3 ) 
Sub-var, Ha {/i) 
Sub-var. IIa (j8) 
Sub-van IIa ( 3 ) 
Sub-van IIa (jB) 

Sub-van IIa(P) 
Sub-van IIa ( 5 ) 
Sub-van IIa ( 3 ) 


(new place of measurement) 


nnri Ml . 

* fiAn_I 11 ■_[ t_* 

r> 

— Il.n tl 


Mai 


Sub-van Ia 
V an II 

Sub-van I Ia {/?} 


*60 _l s.J me, if 
land-cubits, 2*22 
. . .5, unwatered? 

Mere vve sec exemplified, besides two of the four kinds of comment explaining why the area of a plot 
has not been split up, the fact that such areas show a preference for 5 or 6 or their multiples, also the 
identity of these areas with the sum of the parts when the plot is split up (5+95 = 100, a multiple 
of 5; 2 + 22 -- 24, a multiple of 6), the occasional insertion of mh-ti 'land-cubit', and lastly the parallel¬ 
ism of these entries with one of Sub-class Ia. Readers may be left to examine for themselves further 
instructive passages such as 28, 25—50, where also other interesting features are illustrated, e.g. the num¬ 
bers employed in pfis/i-entrics of Type B, for which see below. 

' Op. tit., *4 ff. Prof. Hcichdheim would prefer lo identify robberies papyri edited by Peet, and occur* at*o, e.g. LVmy. 
fcfr with Rdjnttsidr Ltltert, ij„ 7; 66, 13, Sec ti>o op. at., 66, 4. 13 

* Op. ciL t 219, for writings like 0 svu o differing from the Wilbour exomple* 

3 Jttw ft* an abbreviation for ptH in common in the Tomb* with more thnn one tide only by the clear writing of o. 
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Assuming for the moment that all examples or the Sub-variety II* arc in terms of land-cubits, the 
following table exhibits the frequency of the various areas found: 

Land-cabin = 3 4 5 <• >• •* * ** 3 ° * * 

Occurrence. 4 ‘ 35 ■* '4* <> 40 <4 ■* *3 » * >’ 6 40 ■ 

Land-cubits 75 u» 200 S°° 

Occurrences 3 7 39 12 3 * 111 

In com purine these figures with those under Variety 11 above (pp. 93 f) * must be remembered that 

Sub-variety IIa is represented by 461 examples, whereas for Variety II only 207 were counted Under 
II the lowest total area was 6 land-cubits, whereas here we seem to have plots of a, 3, 4 »*d 5. these 
1 ,st being very numerous. Since with these lower numbers the word mh-U ‘land-cubit is never pre- 
j^ C( j_fp r that matter neither is the word itit ‘aroura’—it may be asked whether here areas in arouras 
were not intended, the more so since it seems odd that so little mention should be made in the appor¬ 
tioning paragraphs of scveral-aroura plots that were dry, unwatered, lying lallow, or unseen; we fail 
to grasp why these attributes should be confined to fields measuring less than an aroura. 

Before taking up, however, the question of the units of area used in the apportioning paragraphs, 
it may be well to note that included in the above tabulation of occurrences are a few entries where no 
comment or further figures have been added to the initial black figure, making it uncertain whether 
these incomplete assessments really belong to the variety or sub-variety to which they are attributed. 
In 28, 13-16, where two entries of 200 are followed by two of 5°°, all without comment, we can be 
pretty sure that they are rightly placed under this head, since the first of the four is preceded by 
land-cubit', and the high numbers forbid us to regard the entries as incomplete specimens of either 
1 or II: the entry 32, 51 here provides a further argument. It is strange that in no less than six assess¬ 
ments of the treasurer Kha'emtir, two for 200 land-cubits and four for 100 land-cubits each (86, 18. 
19; 87, 18. 19; 88, 9. 10) no comment of any sort is added; the presence of mh-U in three of these 
entries'guarantees their attribution to 11 A, though another entry (91, 34) apparently assigning 50 arouras 
(s<5/e) to the same man would seem to indicate an imperfect entry of I. Some furthei imperfect instances 
of Variety I clearly mark their membership of that class by the insertion of the sign ^ for ‘corn- 
measure' (61, 1; 63* 37; 70,11), On the other hand, three /iwrA-entries where a figure of some magnitude 
remains without comment, namely 50 in 27, 44; 85, 15 and 60 in 33, 30, must probably be taken as 
referring to arouras, because we have no proof that any honk-entry speaks of an area of less than 
5 arouras, 20 arouras being much more usual, further because presentations to the gods are unlikely 
to have comprised paltry strips of less than 1 aroura, and lastly because the neighbouring entries are 
all of Variety I or Sub-variety I a, whence these commentless entries are unlikely to refer to land-cubits. 
These arguments are, however, contingent upon the line we take about the honk-entries 18, 7; 82, 36 
(20); 82, 33 (40); 42, 8 (8o), where a comment of one of the two types « or 0 is either present or implied 
by the ' ditto'-m ark; to these I shall return shortly. In conclusion, there remain to be mentioned t\vo 
assessments of individual land-holders where respectively the black figures 10 (in 90, 8) and 30 (in 
60, 21) stand alone; probably they were awaiting completion in the form of I or 1a,. i.e. in terms of the 
aroura. On the other hand, in 44, 14 the number iS is definitely marked as referring to land-cubits. 

The assertion made on pp. 90 f. that the form of the assessments in the apportioning paragraphs 
depends upon whether they are reckoned in arouras or in land-cubits remains to be proved, and 1 think 
the demonstration can be achieved fairly satisfactorily except in the case of Sub-variety' IIa, where 
much difficulty is experienced. In general it may be said that the units of area itit aroura and tnh-t> 
‘land-cubit 1 arc mentioned only sparsely and erratically, and without definite method. It is, however, 
important to observe that prior to col. g 6 + spt is never attached to any type of assessment except /— 
including posh-ert tries of Type B—and lA, and that from beginning to end of Text A 2 rnh-ti is never 

* 1 23 , iB* here; see below- <>,*+■*■ 

j 44, 14, preceded by mh~lt and without following comment, * 33 * 3 ° without following comment, per hups wrongly classed 
see below. here* 

4 55 , 4 *; 6 o, zi, both times a simple number without added 1 7 , 6 ; 8 , 13; 86 , 41, 

comment, and nut improbably belonging to Variety l above, not 1 2«, 15* 16, both without comment, sec below; 32, 51. 
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attached to on v tvpe 0/ assessment except II and IIA. I am referring, of course, only to the lines in which 
these words arc actually written; if the dots presumed to be equivalent to ‘ditto' were interpreted quite 
strictly in every case, it would be easy to prove that both varieties and both sub-varieties of assessment 
could be calculated either in arouras or in land-cubits, but the result of such an inference would be 
devastating, and would destroy any hope we may have of finding any intelligible motive at all for the 
assessments. When, therefore, we come across a scries of entries like those in §32 (17, 20-18, 26), 
where all four kinds of assessment are represented, we shall overlook the fact that a ‘ditto'-dot might 
seem to indicate that an assessment of Variety I was in terms of land-cubits (17, 36, contrast 17, 38) 
and an assessment of Sub-variety IIa in terms of arouras (17, 39, contrast 17, 35), and shall pin our 
faith rather to the conclusion emerging from the observations above printed in italics. It is as a rule 
the form of the assessment, rather than its position in regard to the last-named unit of area, which 
ought to guide us in respect of the unit to be understood; I have, in the last sentence, italicized the 
words as a rule to stress the fact that this generalization is conceivably not without exceptions. 

The insertion of the words for aroura or land-cubit is, as I have said, very spasmodic. In col. 68, 
from 1. 20 onwards, the second scribe, who here takes over from his colleague, indulges in a veritable 
orgy of insertions of + stit ‘aroura’, and this performance he repeats in cols. 96-7. The word fo r 
land-cubit was apparently repugnant to him; that for the aroura he prefixes to assessments, not only 
of I (e.g. 68, 32-7; 96, 3. 31) and Ia (e.g. 96, 8-13; 97, 7), but also of II (3 examples, 97, 10. 23; 
98, 36) and IIa (e.g. 96, 15-18; 97, 33-4), such procedure being utterly at variance with the practice 
of the first scribe, who not once uses the word ipt in assessments of classes II and IIa. For my part, 
I place but little faith in the evidence of the second hand, the more so since in the three examples of 
Variety II the combinations of numbers (4+8 in 97, ip; 10+40 in 97, 23; 5 + 45 36) Btc com¬ 

binations which are found written by the first scribe in examples that insert the word mh-ti ‘land-cubit’, 

see 18, 1; 38, 22; 17, 41. 

Let us, therefore, agree to disregard the testimony of the second scribe. As regards his more careful 
colleague, however, a thoroughgoing analysis seems indispensable. It is true that he may present us 
with whole columns (e.g. cols. 36. 41-2) where neither unit of area is once used; on the other hand, 
where he does employ them some rational ground can more often than not be discerned. It is important 
to observe that the use of itit is much rarer than that of mh-ti ; perhaps the scribe may have expected 
the aroura to be taken for granted in some cases where for ourselves it is by no means obviously the 
unit intended. The probable motives for the insertion oi a unit of area may be enumerated as follows: 

a. Because the preceding assessment was, or must be presumed to have been, in terms of the other unit. 

b. Because a line of measurement has immediately preceded and broken the sequence of assessments. 

c. Because the entry in question consists of two Lines, so that the assessment itself falls beneath 
a word not part of an assessment. 

d. Because the entry stands at the top of a column. 

To these reasons for insertion we may add case 

e. Where no reason can be assigned. 

Wc must now enumerate all the instances sufficiently well preserved to be worth quoting: 

A, * 4 “ ii+aroura 1 , 

o • - 

Variety I: 17, 38, a\ 33, i8« A; 48, 46, c. 

tl „ pGsh Type B: 24, 22, a. c\ 37* 36, 6, c\ 38, it, c; 1 56, 3, ft. c\ 57, 43, ft; $ 7 * 45 > 8 Si 35 » 87, 5, a. c\ 

8y p 41, 90, 25, c . 

„ lt M/jA-sntries: 6i, 39, ft. c ; 82, 25, c. Total of Variety I, 15 examples. 

Sob-variety Ia: 49, 5, c* 

i, i, hCm A-entries: 6 g , 23, c; 6o, 32, c . 

t> „ posh Type C: [95, 44, a; 95, 45, e ]* 2 Total of Sub-variety Ia, 5 examples. 

Prefixed to a black number without further addition: 91, 34, ej 
One sole example. 

1 Here the figures are omitted* 1 Probably these last two tines of col. 95 emanate from the second hand. J Sec above* p« 

o 
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D. ~2 'land-cubit'. „ , e 

Variety 11:6,21, A; 8, 12, A; S, 37, *; 10, 13,6: 14. 7 > b > * 4 » > 3 . > 4 . * 5 . *: H> l8 > e ! lS - rt - ! 7 - +*> a > J 7 - + 6 . e ; 

18 1 d; 23, 2, 6; 23, 39, Aj 24, 9i *4< J 7> a > l8, e ' 2 7 ' fl * 2 9 t 2 7 » 37 i a i 3 ®» 22 > °i 

40! io. A; 40, 46, a; 44 . 33. «; 5 2 - 3 s . *1 S 6 > 4 . «; 5 <>. 12 > *! S 6 < J 7 - «: 5 <>. 33 . «; 56■ 43.«: 
56, 45. a; 57, 2, *; 57 - 4 . a i 57- 7. «*. 57. 'S- fl '> 57. =8, A; 66, 4. a \ 66, 44, a \ ,67, 3, c \ 75, 20, A; 
75* 39< A; 75, 50. 0; 76. 6, a; 83,11, a; 83, 34. «; 84, 5, a; 86, 6, «; 87, 6, a; 88, 11, e; 88, 26, a; 
88. 44, A; 89, I, d ; 91, 9, a. Total of Variety II, 53 examples. 

Sub-variety ITa: 8, 8, A; 15, 37, A; 17, 35, a; 23, 10, A; 28, 2, A; 38, 23. a; 28, 29, e; 32. 44, A; 32, 48, c; 32, 51, e; 

39, 4. 6; 83. 12, e; 83, 37, a; 87, I, rf. Total of Sub-variety IU, 14 examples. 

Prefixed to a black number without further addition: 28, 13, a; 44, 14, A; 86, 18, a; 87, t8, 6; 88, 9, A. Toial, 

5 examples* 


A careful scrutiny of the above analysis reveals the fact that the main use to which the insertion of 
wh-tt Mand-cubit 1 was put was to emphasize those small areas which were divided into two for fiscal 
purposes, though without any indication of a tax to be paid upon them. In this case (Variety II) for 
every four entries there is one which introduces the word mh-tf. Strictly speaking, even here it was 
unnecessary, for apart from the three instances from the second hand (above, p* 97)* which, as I think 
I have shown, possess no demonstrative value, there is every indication that wherever two black groups 
of figures follow one another, these are to be reckoned in land-cubits* The employment of the word 
for aroura is no less optional, the form of the entries already conveying the necessary information. 
That there has been considerable excuse, to say the least, for my regarding as reckoned in land-cubits 
the examples where a simple black number is followed by an abbreviated comment (Sub-variety IIa) 
is shown by the fact that—again apart from the evidence of the second hand—no less than fourteen 
examples occur where the word for land-cubit is prefixed to such an assessment, and not a single 
example where the word for aroura is prefixed* Indeed we need look no farther than cols. 6-8 for 
confirmation of this hypothesis* If a small holding could not be divided, or was not worth dividing, 
into the customary two parts on account of its not having been inundated, not having been seen, or 
for any such reason, it would naturally remain intact on the hands of its occupier. Now it is quite 
apparent that such a plot as that mentioned in 6, 22 as of 50 unspecified units—I here pay no attention 
to the dot—-was on the same footing as that mentioned in 6, 21 as consisting of 10 + 40 (— 50) land- 
cubits, except that it was lying fallow* So too the fallow plots of 100 in 6, x + S. 9 were undoubtedly 
plots which, if productive, might have been divided into two parts of 20 + 80 land-cubits, like that in 
the preceding line. There can be no possible doubt but that the same unit of area was intended in 
both cases. It might easily be felt that the plentiful evidence of this kind justified us in generalizing 
this conclusion and maintaining that every assessment with a single black number and a comment was 
meant to express an area in land-cubits. Such was the opinion I long held, but recently doubts which 
will not be silenced have presented themselves* Why, to repeat a query already voiced, should unpro¬ 
ductive plots have been confined to those measuring less than 1 aroura? If now we consult such para¬ 
graphs as §§ S4* 106. 123, 218—the last of these is perhaps the most suggestive—we shall find long 
runs of assessments in terms of arouras (Variety I) interrupted from time to time by entries of 
Sub-variety IIa, and we can hardly fail to ask ourselves whether these too are not to be taken in 
terms of arouras* Not much importance can be attached to the fact that the holdings of Sub- 
variety IIa measuring 2 1 or 3 units mostly occur in paragraphs like those just mentioned, since in 
modern Egypt plots of extremely small size are to be found/ so that in such a conservative land 
as Egypt Ramesside holdings of 2 or 3 land-cubits (54 or 82 sq, metres) are by no means excluded, 
On the other hand, the argument from the fefrfft-en tries set forth on p. 96 is not to be lightly 
dismissed. 

To sum up, I think there is a distinct possibility that some of the entries of Sub-variety IIa arc to 


1 The four examples (2, x + 7. 8 + 9, io) are all doubtful* Cadastral Survey' of Egypt t 25: 'Title-deeds ore and hove tong 

1 SchAdcl, Din Listen des grofien Papyrus Harris t 53, quotes been mode out to single snlims (7*29 square metres), though 

Lozach-Hug far the fact that about 40 per cent, of the holdings certainly the nicnMtrementB on which they were based were of 

were in recent limes under half u fcddun. See too Lyons, very moderate precision/ 
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lie interpreted in terms of the aroura, not of the land-cubit. 1 The modern student is here at a 
disadvantage which the Pharaonic Survey will not have felt, or not in the same degree. An 
experienced official of that department will have known at a glance which unit was being employed. 

h. The corresponding assessments of the posh -entries, Types A and B 

Of the 127 /><Jy/j-cntries of Type B no less than 118 possess counterparts of Type A, 1 and our next 
business is to investigate the relationship of the figures in both. By way of preface sonic consideration 
must be devoted to the data by means of which the fact of correspondence is established. Agreement 
as regards the place of measure is a clue of great importance, and will be dealt with hereafter. The 
decisive indications, however, are the mentions of the land-owning institutions named in the posh- 
entries themselves; having found such a mention in an entry of either type, wc search in the paragraph 
devoted to the land-owning institution and particular domain in question for the 7>ur//-entry of the 
complementary kind, and that complementary entry will nearly always contain the name of the land¬ 
owning institution heading the paragraph wherein is the entry that formed our starting-point. It is 
but rarely that this criterion fails us, only six exceptions presenting themselves for comment. In the 
Type A entry 74, 24 ‘this house, this domain* ought to refer to the temple last-mentioned, namely 
'the House of Seth’ (of Spermeru) and presumably also to a domain of it administered by the overseer 
of cattle P c akawty; however, no corresponding entry of Type B is found in § 166, the paragraph con¬ 
taining the counterparts of the neighbouring Type A entries 74, 14. 21. 27; the Type B entry 59, 18-19 
that does correspond is found in § 150 devoted to estates of the Mansion of Ra f messe-miamun in the 
House of Ptah; dearly in 74, 24 the scribe wrote ‘this house, this domain* in error, but how he came 
to do so is obscure. In 74, 3 the Type A entry ascribes to the Mansion of Ra<messe-miamun in the 
House of Ptah a plot of 10 arouras, the Type B entry (58, 13) corresponding to which falls under 
the head of the House of Ptah, South of Ilis Wall, § 146; here, however, there is the excuse that the 
foundation of Ra ( messe-miatnQn (§ 149) may have been actually a part of the estate of the older 
Memphite temple. In 53, 42 (in § 136) the domain of the temple of Medlnet Habu which had been 
administered by the overseer of cattle Ra*mos£ is said to apportion a percentage of the assessment on 
7 arouras for a temple of Har-Min and Isis that may be conjectured to be that of Coptus rather 
than that of Ekhmlm; however, in § 157, referring to the fields of this Coptite temple, what must neces¬ 
sarily be the same plot (despite a difference in the statement of area and a slight discrepancy in the 
place of measurement) is attributed to the khato -lands of Pharaoh in the charge of the same functionary, 
see 61, 34; later on a paragraph (§ 204) is set apart for these particular A/ia/o-Iands, but contains no 
allusion to the two deities above mentioned. The Type A entry 101, 9 attributes its percentage to the 
herbage domains of the great temple of Karnak, but the Type B entry 90, 25 has as its heading Herbage 
of the Ramesseum. Lastly, two Type B entries (10, S; 56, 3) assign to hhato -land of Pharaoh fields 
which the Type A entries 19, 37; 72, 23 assign to »mi£-land; the similarity of the divergence in the two 
cases suggests that this may be no mistake, but due to some relation between the two kinds of Royal 
land which we have no means of diagnosing. 

Confirmatory evidence of the correspondence of two jp£&//-entrics will usually be found in the lines 
indicating the place of measurement. It is true that differences as regards orientation are by no means 
rare, see Appendix B; such differences either are sheer blunders in one of the two entries, as when 
45, 10 writes ‘west' where 64, 2 writes ‘south-east’, or else may be due to a desire for greater precision, 
as when 64, 40 gives ‘north-west*, whereas 57, 44 has only ‘north’. There may also be differences in 
the spelling of a place-name, compare (c.g.) Gawfi in 49, 43 with Gabu in 58, 19, these being the 
indications ot place governing the corresponding pair of pGsh-entries 49, 45 = 58, 21. 3 It is most 
unusual tor the place of measurement to present an entirely different appearance, as when the corre¬ 
sponding entries 79, 10 = 99, 9 refer to fields localized in the one instance ‘to the south-east of Khcrsha’ 

1 [The Additions nntl Corrections will show that the hieratic 3 Sec pp* 89 f, for the nine entries of Type B which have no 
form t>r Hi used in this case proves that arouras were meant; ft corresponding entries in the non-opponioning paragraphs, 
few examples, 35* ?s; 36* i. 7; 41,48, 49; 13. 3a.] 1 On the village here in question see further above! p, 3b. 
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( 70 8) and in the other instance 'to the north of Harkha<f* (99. 7). I» such cases both indention, 
possibly be correct, since the position of a plot can naturally be desenbed tn its relatton tp more 

th We have C scen (on 67 IT., 88) that the name of the same cultivator may or may not occur in both 
corresponding entries, and with this brief allusion to a further possible means of confirming corre¬ 
spondence I pass on to the figures. The cases where the two kinds of pafi-entry are not in agreement 
will be discussed later; at the outset it seems desirable to confine ourselves to the normal correspon- 
donees Bv wav or illustration wc cannot do better than utilize the corresponding posh -entries discussed 
„„ p p ' r 7 and 58 respectively. Here the Type A entry (29, 34 ) P™ f>mX '31 fcks the number 
a? being 71 per cent, of the to emerging from the multiplication fld? »o ™ (arouras, at) 5 
measures of'corn (per aroura), (makes) 50 measures of corn’ The corresponding Type B entry 37 ,33) 
Gives . n. i- /tn 1 : 'to arouras, 2 } (arouras at) Jj measures of corn (per aroura). First, observe that the 
black figure in the Type B entry is identical with the initial red figure in the Type A assessment line, this 
Gives the total area involved, and since in the Type B entry the word for ‘aroura* sometimes precedes 
the opening black figure (see above, p. 97). that unit of area must necessarily be understood also with 
the first red figure in the non-apportioning paragraph. Secondly, we see that the Type B entry con¬ 
forms to the scheme of assessment in apportioning paragraphs described above as Variety I (p. 91); 
there are, as already mentioned, only two Type B entries not displaying this scheme, but exhibiting 
its modification Sub-variety I a (p. 92), and these have no corresponding entries of Type A. Obviously, 
the explanation that holds of the assessments in push-entries of Type B must hold also of the much 
more commonly used apportioning assessments of Variety I, and herein lies much ol the importance 

of the observations about to be recorded. 

In most assessments of Variety I the first red figure represents a quite small area, J, £, 1,_ U, 2 and 
3 arouras being the only areas recorded, and this first red figure bearing no fixed proportion to the 
black figure preceding it. In the pfis/i-entries of Type B, on the contrary, the area indicated by the 
first red figure is often a much higher one, and provided that the rate of assessment upon which the 
corresponding Type A percentage has been based is cither 5 or JO measures of corn {me.) per aroura, the 
said red figure is invariably the exact quarter of the preceding black figure. This proportion of one-quarter 
is so constant that in Appendix B, where all correspondences of push-entries have been enumerated, 
I have found it necessary merely to state the number of arouras involved. To hark back to the example 
of a Type B entry earlier described in detail, there we find 2 A (arouras) written in red as the quarter 
of the preceding 10 (arouras); other examples showing the same relation are . Wi' -jS. * n 9 M 1 ! 

n 111 *.20.5’ in 63, 44; W.!!! X ‘. 2 S- 6 J* in 57, 6. It is unnecessary to tabulate the various basic areas 
and the frequency of their’occurrence, as was done in other cases, firstly because these areas are 
obviously comprised in the Table given on p. 72 for the non-apportioning paragraphs generally, and 
secondly because those who care for such a Table can easily construct one from the details given in 
Appendix B (pp. 119 ff.). It need only be said that the commonest areas underlying corresponding posh- 
entrics are those of 5, 10 and 20 arouras; if a Type B assessment gives as opening black figure one so 
high as 110 (see 24, 22), this is because the Type A percentage is calculated on three plots combined, 

those plots being of 50, 30 and 30 arouras respectively (34, 7). 

A further observation throws welcome light upon the push-entries of Type B, but the fact must be 
stressed that it applies only when the rate of assessment underlying the percentage of the Type A entry 
is 5 me. Subject to that condition, the area named in the first red figure of the Type B entry , when multiplied 
by the ii me. that is consistently the second red figure of the same entry, yields the figure accompanying the 
sign -ft for ‘sack’ in the. Type A entry. To test this in the four examples cited above, wc find that in 
37, 33 (Type B entry) the red figures are £ and it; now z \X ij = 3$, and the percentage in 29, 34 
(Type A entry) is given as ft m V ‘ 3 i sacks 1 ; similarly the product of 1 j J X 1 £ in 91, 31 is 2 1 and we find 
*2}l sacks’ = 2% sacks in the corresponding Type A entry 98, 20; again 5 x 13 = 72 in 63, 44, 
cf. *7; sacks' in 50, 7; and lastly 1? = 9$ in 57, 6, cf. 'qU sacks’ ■= 9§ sacks in the 

corresponding 64, 10. If now, taking n as the basic number of arouras and substituting for 7^ per cent. 
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it a equivalent fraction wc present the respective data of the Type A and Tyi )L ‘ B entries in the form 

of an equation, what wc obtain is 

- i’x ii- 

This leads to h », i.e. so fur us the mere figures are concerned, the equation is valid, and consequently 
whenever the underlying rate of assessment is 5 me., the number of sacks in the Type A entry may 
always he obtained by quartering the lirst hlack figure in the Type li entry, and multiplying by ij, 
it is further obvious that as the result of the division by 4 the exact multiplicand can always be reached 
without recourse to any fractions except A and J. Lastly, an important inference is that the /o>i: 
*// me.* of the Type li entries is to be taken as a rate of assessment like the second factor in the line 
preceding any p 6 sh-c ntry of Type A. Nor, of course, cun this inference be restricted solely to the 
/kbA-entrics of Type B, but must be extended to all assessments of Variety I and Hub-variety Ia. 

In the above argument the vexed question concerning the relationship of the figures accompanying 
the sign to those accompanying the sign 0 has been studiously avoided, and attention concentrated 
on the figures alone. It will be remembered that Ccrny took the three rates of assessment found in 
the non-apportioning paragraphs as 5, 73 and 10 oip£ respectively, 1 so that for him the percentage of 
7J sacks on 100 oipi is really 30 per cent., not 7! per cent.; for this reason he would be unable to 
express the data of the corresponding entries, as they stand, in the form of an equation, the assessment 
in the Type B entry amounting to only one-quarter of the amount of corn named in the entry of Type A. 
But Ccrny found a most ingenious way of explaining the assessments as he viewed them, discussion of 
which is reserved till later. Meanwhile, 1 confess myself unconvinced, and believing that the figures 
refer to sacks throughout, whether the preceding' sign is ft or /oi f I will now expound my own theory. 
According to this the amount of corn stated by the Type A entry as to be apportioned to another 
land-owning institution is really the same as that resulting from the corresponding p&A-entry of 
Type B, only there it is expressed in a different way. It seems likely that the assessors wished to exhibit 
all the larger assessments of the apportioning paragraphs in the same form, and so used the first 
black figure to indicate the total area of the plot assessed, and the first red figure to indicate that portion 
of it which was to be taxed at the standard rate of 1; sacks of corn per aroura. Only by formulating the 
assessment in this manner could they justify' its inclusion in a paragraph of which the essential feature 
was the posh or splitting up of a holding into two unequal portions, the one chargeable and the other not. 

All that has been written above applies to entries of Type B only when the rate of assessment under¬ 
lying the entry of Type A is 5 me. (‘measures of corn’) per aroura. We have now to examine the cases 
where the rate is 73 or 10 me. or a combination of one or other or both with an assessment of 5 me. 
It was seen (p. 62) that the two higher rates are rare, no more than 25 examples being found of 73- me. 
and no more than 16 of 10 me. Now in this paltry' number of occurrences it is only a minority' that 
are accompanied by pSsh-entnes of Type A, so that the evidence available is necessarily small. None 
the less, it thence emerges clearly that when the rate is 10 me., the first red figure of the Type B entry 
is indeed still one-quarter of the preceding black one , but that this red figure, when multiplied by li, does 
not yield the figure accompanying the sign for sack in the Type A entry ; when the rate is 7 j or a combination 
of rates neither is the first red figure the quarter of the preceding black one , nor yet does It, when multiplied 
by 1}, produce the figure in the Type A entry. The correspondences on which these generalizations are 
based are only eight in number, since the Type A entries in 17, 6; 18,36 afford no help, the corresponding 
Type B entries being missing. All the more carefully must we analyse the slender testimony that we possess. 

I. Plots assessed at only one rate of assessment higher than 5 measures of corn (me.). 

a • 34> 4° (Type A) = 28, 12 (Type D). The line 34, 39 shows we are dealing with n n /tn y ‘10 arouras at 10 inc., 
making too me.', this giving at 7} per cent. 1 ft‘ini 7 * sacks’ apportioned for the funerary temple of Harnesses V, 
domain of Hardai (34, 40). In the paragraph devoted to the said temple (§ 59) we find the corresponding pGsh-cntry 
of Type B {28, 12), where the assessment reads n , ; '10 arouras, 2/, j/ me.' Here, as stated in the generalization 

italicized above, the first red figure is quarter of the black one preceding, but ajx ij docs not yield ~j, but 3}. 

1 See p. 64, above. translations is to be token ns equivalent to the oipf 1 sack) 

* Those who believe that the conventional symbol me. in my must substitute 30 per cent, for 7I per cent. 


■ 
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, , ,, (T V0e \) = 21 10 (Type B). The figures in 34. 23-4 arc exactly the same as in a above and so far as 

b, 34 . *4 (Type A) - -4. 3 ° l yi j ^ lh#t which a wou id lead us to expect, hut part of the figures is lost. 

which 1. *.h. L. line! however, gives ft f »*'. which is «»* »d should be emended 

ZjZ see Appendix C. In 86, 5 we have ll '<4 -rooms, a/, xjme., where a! ,s no, the qumer of 

,4. and ajxif yields neither ?H nor 7 * l 

II Plots of which part is assessed at 5 me. and part at the higher rate of 74 me. 

d to - (Type A) = 22. 11 (Type B). In 39. 20 we read %' ^ ^ V^u} ‘7 « ?* mc * make3 & 

which b'eonir; ,0 .hi. 30 , 2. adda for ,he other pan of the holding „ VJ A» ^ ™ arooraa a, 5 me. makes 
eo n. • also obviously correct. The entire holding thus consisted of .7 arouras, on winch the total assessment was 
Zi me.| this ought to yield as the pementage ft V,',': „ v . lUA - 7S. hu, 39. aa ha, subs,noted ft'it 71 -eta , 
the reenlar percentage on ,00 me., and I, is possible ,ha, this approximanve appornonmen, was deemed snBcenUy 
close The prt-en.ry Type B gives '.oaroum. a/. 1/ me.', and since ,he senbe. hav.ng moe.ly ,0deal 

will, Plow assessed a, 5 me., was well accustomed ,0 writing just these figures, w.th the firs, red figure as quarter 
„( the black figure, the' substitution or ,0 arouras for 17 arouras was a very vernal mistake, probably helped by ,he 
knowledge ,ha, there were two plots involved and that one of them was actuallyjif ,0. arouras. ^ _ |m „„„ 


g 


fi . X /®i: '* 3 ° arouras, 4}, il me.’. 
1111 _ rtrtnri nt ami —III rfn nnn 

ill l nnn U anu n y®^/CD n n 
20 arouras together assessed at 125 me,, 


9^ = 91 sacks (cf, 20, 23); instead of this we find q'Ii'I 


ItUlIL LliUI kiiv*’hr - I |« a rp A . V H Mil mm 

-o - (Type A) = 24 16 (Type B). The two lines of assessment preceding the Type A entry give ^ 

arouras at 7/ me. makes 150 me.', and ^ '20 arouras at 5 n*. makes mo me.'. The percentage on 

150+100= 250 me. is then rightly given as ft n |||| y '*81 sacks’. In the I ype B entry we find nnnn.iu.x/a»L* 

‘ 4 o arouras, 6 }, 1 1 me.’. The quarter of 40 is not 6 *, and 6 J X if = 9 * 4 . ™* ***■ , 

/. 94,41 (Type A) = 86,34 (Type B), The lines of assessment give Q ^ |V, ; /cn n fm A {{ and ^[/aajjj/cn^ to arouras 

at 7/ me. makes 75 inc/ and *20 arouras at 5 me, makes TOO me,’, together 175 me., on which the percentage, 

unfortunately lost, would be JjJ sacks. The Type B entry gives , n f " "" — * ' 

93. 39 (Type A) = 76, 5 (Type B). The assessment-line gives n/m 
*/t» arouras at 74 me. makes 75 me.' and ‘ro arouras at 5me, makes 50 me. , i.e. 2 

on which the percentage ought to be ft j j _ 

'-jj — sacks'; this looks like a bad attempt to render the percentage on 105 me., which would be ft m' V 

'7Ii = ll sacks’, but which again is wrongly given in 83, 29 as ft 'm'.&i '7H = l\ sacks’- How the scribe came by 
these mistakes is obscure. The Type B entry .". /in in/tn in’ .*> arouras, 3, 3 mc.‘ gives the right number of arouras 
in the entire holding, but the last red figure is unique in being m instead of jJ. Inadvertently, as we shall see, the 
scribe has betrayed the way in which the first red figure in all these Type B entries has been obtained. 

III. A holding of which one part is assessed at 5 me., another at 75- me., and a third at 10 me. 

h. 34, 7 (Type A) = 2+ 22 (Type B), The assessment-lines give m „ fl \\ and n n n /p V, 1 , 1 ; f a ;<" and 

no^in ^ ^»nn ( 50X J0 =) 500+^0X 7l =) 225^(30 X5 =) *5° me., i.e. in all no arouras assessed at 875 me. 

On this the percentage ought to have been ft ^ ^ 1 65H — f> 51 sacks’; it is actually given as ft. nnn | |; 62; sacks . 

The Type B entry has , n # £ J 7 ^ ; ‘no arouras, 20}}, if me.', which is correct at all events as regards the number 

of arouras involved. 

In the non-apportioning paragraphs we have thrice had to correct the percentages (r. g . h), and if we 
include d the scribe may have unintentionally blundered even four times. The probable explanation 
is that he was familiar, from long practice, with the percentages on frequently occurring numbers like 
too, ^o, 25, 10, but unfamiliar with those on 1025 (d), 105 (r), 125 (g), and 875 (/i). Here he found 
himself compelled to exert his own mathematical powers and these proved unequal to the strain. 
Fortunately we have adequate authority for correcting his mistakes; not only this, but it will soon emerge 
that we are able to turn them to good account. 

Subsequent consideration will leave us with a grave doubt as to the actual assessment implied in 
these eight Type B assessments, and we shall find ourselves embarrassed to know whether they were 
meant to express the exact amounts of corn named in the Type A entry or only half those amounts. 
The problem turns on whether the unique assessment rate of /min ‘3 me.’ in g is to be emended into 

1 The word preceding the assessment will doubtleaa he entire line [ 

LAS. t n as in the heading of § 78, and perhapa, taking 00 r in¬ 
spiration from this and from 40,45 (= 34* 27)* wc may restore the 
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^0|* *r f me.* its in written in till the other seven cases, or whether on the contrary the latter rate is 
there to be einemleil into *./ me,'; there appears to lie no third alternative. Meanwhile, it seems not 
impossible to elicit ihe way in which the first red figure in the eight Type it entries was arrived at, 
and here tlu* unique , /,n ni ',t me. 1 provides a helpful clue, ft will be found, on examination, that this 
first red figure always is or was intended to lie one-third of the number of sacks mentioned in the 
corresponding Type A entry, in other words that the red figure was obtained by dividing the number 
of sacks by 3. The exact red figure is obtained in a and h (yj -4-3 = 2!) and in e (18J -r 3 = fij); also 
in (/, if the slightly inaccurate Type A entry of 7,3 instead of 73 TiV be taken as the basis (73-r 3 = 2 A), 
In the remaining four cases, only an approximative result emerges, but this can be easily explained if 
we note that the Type R entries do not define their rcd-ligurc areas more closely than to a \ aroura; 
without recourse to a smaller fraction the areas given could not be bettered. Thus in / the restored 
percentage of 13 J, when divided by 3, yields 4! 1, and by lopping off the unimportant \ we obtain 
the exact 4 ] found in the Type 11 entry. The same result emerges from c, whether we adopt the real 
percentage7} i or the scribal error 7$ A; the latter brings us within ^ of the 2$ given in the Type B 
entry, whereas with the former the inaccuracy is somewhat greater, namely A. 1 In ft the scribe's faulty 
percentage has clearly been the basis; 6234-3 gives 2ojj, which the Type U entry, lopping off the tiny 
fraction shows as 20 A |; had the true percentage of 65^ been used, the Type B entry ought to have 
shown 2t f i, again with suppression of the small fraction A. In g it is, curiously enough, the true 
percentage 9I J = 9s which has been the basis; 984*3 = 3A, but the type B entry gives 3, since the A, 
being a fraction smaller than A, had to be ignored. 

It is onlv in It that we can say with certainty that the wrong percentage has been taken as the basis 
of the area expressed in the first red figure in the Type B entry', but this example is decisive, since 
the red figure in question cannot well have been obtained in any other manner. The evidence in the 
other cases except g is at least reconcilable with the idea that the first red figure was in each case 
reached by dividing by 3 the Type A percentage as given in the existing papyrus. It seems obvious 
that the scribe must have had rough notes, whether on papyrus or potsherd, to help him in compiling 
his official document, and in g the division had clearly been effected upon the right percentage before 
the wrong one was substituted for it; the Type A entry’ falls almost twenty' columns later than that 
of Type B. At all events my explanation of how the Type B assessable area was obtained can barely 
be disputed, and this explanation agrees well with the hypothesis that the compiler of the apportioning 
paragraphs wished, in inserting in them any assessment of the Type A entry, there to conform it to 
the general style employed for holders of land who paid on their own behalf. 

Wc may go on to ask whether similarly the first red figure in the Type 1 ) entry' w T as not obtained 
by dividing by ij the Type A percentage in the far more numerous cases where the latter was based 
on an assessment at 5 me. It is true that to divide by 4 the basic area (i.e. the black figure in the 
Type B entry agreeing with the first red figure in the Type A entry') is an easier method of achieving 
the same result, but for an Egyptian to divide by presented no difficulty. It is only by studying 
the wrong percentages in the papyrus that wc can hope to discover which method was actually used. 
As Appendix C shows, only in seven or possibly eight cases has the scribe erred over his percentage, 
and three (or four) of these are those discussed just above, where the underlying rate of assessment 
was more than 5 me. Accordingly, we have here only four wrong entries upon which to base a judge¬ 
ment. To my mind, these decidedly favour the view that the Type B figures were obtained by dividing 
the Type A percentage by i j. In 33, 3-4 the basic area is 40 arouras, which at 5 me. gives 200 me., 
as is correctly written; the scribe has, however, mistakenly read this as 100 in drawing his percentage, 
and consequently gives 7[7] sacks in place of the correct 15; in the corresponding pOsh-cntty of Type B 
{38, 21) he gives 20 5, of which the most natural explanation is that he has adopted as his red figure 
the right answer to 73 4-1£ = 5, and, well knowing that this red figure ought to be the quarter of the 
preceding black one, has for the latter substituted 20 for 40. 1 The corresponding entries 93, 24 = 90, 23 

1 7H-^3 = 2H;7U-^3 =■ a|. 

’ The process is identical with that which gave rise to 10 instead of 17 in case d as described above on p. 10a. 
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104 >•* . r.r but at all events it seems reasonable to conclude that an error 

»Lr'in the Type B entry; ,3 M >- -*> - * "*»- 

in the percentage thu M j/,. C ntrv of Type B likewise gives the basic 20 aromas, but 

°"lMks™‘um, e h the scribe, pi,id by the pciccnt.ge given, has simply reproduced it as the red 
a t ,he Type 11 entry, and in the process has wrongly changed n. .mo ,l=. The two remammg 
ersesare indecisive, the one suggesting that the red figure m the Type B entry has been derived from 
division of the percentage, while the other points rather to its having resulted from the division of the 

black fieure bv 4. Here the two pieces of evidence balance one another. 1 

I doubt if much use can be made of the corresponding /^-entries where the percentage m the 
Tvpe A entry and the quartering in that of Type B have been successfully accomplished, but where 
the basic number of arouras disagrees. There are seven certain cases of this,- and only in two of them 
L the divergent area of the entire plot be accounted for: in the non-apport.omng paragraph § .19 
two adjacent entries (78, 40- 4 ?) W had their areas interchanged in the Type B entries 93. *91 
« ±1) corresponding to them; this at least shows a dependence of the Type B entries on those of 
Tvoc A The Type B entry 83, 16 = 78, 49 is a doubtful one, and has not been included in the seven 
enumerated in the footnote.' Two purely scribal errors on the part of the official who wrote the W.lbour 
have led to an easily rectified disagreement in the basic areas: in 34, 32 we find 20 written instead of 
2 - but the multiplication 20x5 = 125, the percentage in the next line, and the figures 25 djin the 
Type B entry 31 44 all agree in making 25 arouras the correct size of the plot; and in the Type B 
entry 62, 23 the red figure 3U points to 15 being the right area for the preceding black figure instead 

of the 11 actually given, this correction being confirmed by 64, 18-19. 

To sum up, the evidence appears on the whole to indicate that the pSsh -entries of Type B \%ere 

derived from the data furnished by the corresponding entries of Type A, together with the line of 
assessment preceding these latter; but in a few cases errors have arisen, not from any mistakes of 
calculation, but from some last-minute confusion or as mere errors of copying. 


i. Retrospect and final comments upon the apportioning paragraphs 

The greater diversity of the apportioning paragraphs, as compared with the non-apportioning, is due 
(1) partly to the multitude and status of the interested parties, and (2) partly to the size and condition 
of the individual holdings. A third cause might conceivably be found in the varying mode of presenta¬ 
tion exhibited in the separate entries, but that is less a cause of the diversity than a convention associated 
with it, a different form having been found for the different cases resulting from cause (1) mentioned 
above.' It may be well to deal with this convention at the outset. Fundamentally, three elements apart 
from the actual assessment are implied in every entry of the apportioning paragraphs—I ignore the 
place of measurement, which always has a line to itself. Every entry involves a holder of the land, 
whether private person, deity or land-owning institution, and that holder necessarily has to be named 
or else, as in the formulas ky hty «■/, ky pi n f (p. 75), referred to by a pronoun. With private persons 
this element, i.e. title and name of the person, comes first in the entry. Every entry involves also a plot 
of land; as a rule this is merely alluded to by means of the area given in the assessment, but when 
the land has to be emphasized as of a particular kind (e.g. in the two entries with Idb, above, p. 77) or 
as land utilized in a particular way (cf. the entries with hnk ‘donated land’ and sht (?) n htrl ‘field for 
horses', pp. 77 f., SO f.), such land claims the beginning of the line, pushing the name of the holder 
into the second place. Lastly, every entry either mentions or implies the apportionment {pi) of the 
plot, i.e. its division into two portions for assessment purposes, see above, pp. 56 f.; this 'apportionment 
may be merely implicit in the assessment itself, but often becomes explicit, standing at (/Hw/i-en tries 

1 The Type A entry 51, 41 lws 5J instead of 5I t on 15X5 with 51, 16 « 70, S, where on the same lines one might have 
= 75; that of Type B (56, 31) appears to have 15 3 j instead of expected i\ in the Type B entry; instead of this we find i}J 
15 jI /, though the fractions in the red figure here may be the the exact quarter of the basic area of 7 arouras* 
result of the correction of x into £= or vice versa j if die red figure t They arc 43, 28 =* 39, 14; 53, 42 = 6j> 34; 74, 21 = * 

was obtained from the percentage by division, then Would 76, 37 « 43 ! 7 *h 4 ® ■=» Q 3 » 7 ^ 43 ~ 9 S* 4 1 J 95 * 10 

be natural, since in the exact answer 3 A 4 the small fraction \ — 91, 37- 
would be suppressed. On the other hand, this argument foils 
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of Type C) or very near (ftv ps irf of the second hand) the beginning of the entry, or else in the middle 
of it (/wr/i-cntries of Type B). But enough has been said on this topic. That an administrative depart¬ 
ment should invent fixed conventions of expression for the documents it produces clearly makes for order 
and avoidance of confusion, and such conventions are very manifest throughout the Wilbour papyrus. 

(1) The assessors have found it convenient to give a different appearance to the entries according 
to the status of the occupiers of the land. Individual small-holders are mentioned by title and name, 
sometimes also with indication of parentage, and if they were assisted or represented by children, 
brothers and sisters, employees or substitutes (see pp. 75 ff.), these are referred to by the addition of 
an adverbial phrase. The peculiar privileges of the ‘stable-masters’ in charge of horses presumably 
belonging to Pharaoh have won them a special kind of entry in addition to the normal one used in 
ordinary cases, sec p. 77. In one or two entries (p. 59) persons of the highest rank arc, by dint of 
mention in posh -entries of Type C, placed on the same level as local forms of the great gods. It is 
not clear how these purely provincial cults are to be distinguished from those of the 'gods of Pharaoh’ 
whose fields are the subject of the hotik-c ntries (pp. 86 f.). Besides individual holders of land, human 
and divine, are various land-owning institutions, temples. Royal lands and the like. These have indeed 
also paragraphs of their own, apportioning, non-apportioning, or both; but in the context here discussed 
we find them as in some way subject to other land-owning institutions’ and consequently on much 
the same footing as the small-holders aforementioned. Indeed, so great has been the desire to assimilate 
their tenures to those of the latter, that at the beginning of the entry, for which the name ‘pwA-entry 
of Type B’ has been coined, some responsible cultivator or official is given as the nominal holder, his 
position as a mere agent being subsequently marked by the formula rtt pi n Uit ‘in apportionment of 
land cultivated for’ the institution in question. That institution may have parcelled out its fields in 
the provinces under the supervision of various officials or under local administrations; in that case the 
special domain (rmnyt) or administrative department thus created has to be added to the name of 
the land-owning institution, so that an entry of this kind may mention no less than three interested 
parties, t.g. the institution itself and both a higher and a lower official connected with it. 

Embracing in a single glance all the varieties of holding included in the apportioning paragraphs, 
vve discover in them a common feature absent from the non-apportioning paragraphs. It appears 
evident that so far from the land here being cultivated solely for the benefit of the land-owning institu¬ 
tions named in the paragraph-headings, the private individuals, gods or land-owning institutions 
specified in the single entries were the main beneficiaries, and of this fact the corresponding pash-cn tries 
of Types A and B provide an almost decisive proof; in both entries the same fields are under con¬ 
sideration, and in those of Type A these fields are placed on exactly the same footing as the rest of 
the fields of the non-apportioning paragraphs, where complete ownership seems obvious. The question 
thus arises as to the relation of the land-owning institutions mentioned in the headings of the appor¬ 
tioning paragraphs to the holdings and holders enumerated in them. Even thus far forward in the 
present volume the moment has not yet arrived for the discussion of this vital problem, so I pass on 
to the second cause for the diversity apparent in the apportioning paragraphs, namely the size and 
condition of the individual holdings. 

(2) It was seen that the assessments vary in form (a) according as they were calculated in arouras 
or in land-cubits, and ( b ) according as they were productive or not. Most of the non-productive fields 
appear to have been partitioned out into plots of small size, though we found (pp. 94 ff.) that some 
individual plots possibly amounted to several arouras in area. At all events the single number which 
here precedes an abbreviated reference to the present condition of the land discloses the area of the 
unapportioned plot, and the fact that this number is written in black doubtless indicates that the plot 
in question was not liable to whatever tax or rent or other payment the assessors may have had in view. 
Since the three other forms of assessment are not accompanied by any abbreviation intimating that 
the plot was dried up or lying fallow or the tike, it must he taken that they all refer to fields productive 
in a greater or less degree. Most puzzling of all are the assessments consisting of two complemen¬ 
tary black numbers, the smaller number standing first. At least wc know that these numbers refer to 

p 
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!°\ . . . , in , ha< , cn trics the assessors have, for their own official purposes, divided (pf) the 

land-cubits, and that in these t liab i c t0 any payment, might at some future date 

area into «« pam of tvhteh one.^f n^a.^r^^abte J PI — co „ spicuous aWncc of 

become liable in this way- ^ ® „ wcre no , being called upon for any payment. 

i 1 ^tC ffic ^™se o?"ottionme r n. • Further, it remains obscure which of the two 
But if so, what wasthe purp ^ ^ amam: in the three-figure assessments still remaining 

unequa portions P^ictdar ) ^ ^ and thc SCC ond figure gives the part of this that was 

to be characterized the ent • ' nw , nt , in thc two-figure assessments thc smaller number pre- 

chargenble ^c standa d . { J^ J on j g forthcoming . It is only in the three-figure assess- 

mcms (VaSy I)"h« '«-■ obtain a relatively clear notion of the assessors’ purpose-, the complication 

^tm^ i“he"mdffi::d 8 numbers In .he assessments of Variely . means, 

■n the similar employment in the non-apportioning paragraphs, that these numbers gi\c the amounts 
which ilone were of vital importance to thc assessors. The initial black figure gives merely the total 
•trc-i of he plot under consideration. We may picture to ourselves the assessors '^suring this plot 

hnd-owning^histitutlon^uch as also possessed fields of its very own and was consequently honoured 
^rr=,ph in thc assessors’ report, the area chargeable is seen to be very small. The 
commonest assessment is one oF plots of 5 arouras which paid on only i aroura, i.e. on one ten 0 
their total area see p. 01; but we find a few plots of 20 arouras which paid on only { aroura, i.e. on 
no more than one-eightieth of their area, and there is a single plot of 30 arouras (84, 39) whlch P a,d 
_ __i.- 1 n f itc area It niav be iniessed that this was very poor land- _ 

If following Cemy’s conjecture-it cannot be too strongly emphasized that this was made at a 
distance fromany copy of the original text and after an interval that may well have dimmed his 
recollection of its data—we read the assessments in terms of oipi or quarter-sacks (about 4 g^ s ). 
then some of thc payments arc so small as to have been hardly worth collecting; on a * aroura^ this 

is a commonly found chargeable area-payment at the rate of 1 £ oipS per 

i.e. a gallon and a half of corn. Thc payment would be less insignificant in fact 

if thc unit of capacity which I have expressed by the ambiguous me. were the kkm or sack, as I belie 

™ ffeonTyThtn the real occupier of the land (as opposed to the nominal holder mentioned at the 
beginning of the /.^/(-entries of Type B) was one of the important land-owning institutions, a temple 
or the like, that the chargeable area is found uniformly fixed at a quarter of the total area. ^ hq^ns 
onlv when in the assessment recorded by thc non-apportioning paragraph immediately before the 
corresponding gentry of Type A, the rate of assessment is given as 5 me. Where the me is higher 
for the* whole or for part of the holding, the chargeable area is often less than one-quarter of thj: entj 
area though still greater than that found in connexion with thc fields belonging to indrwdu . * 

holders. At the present moment we are concerned, not with the way in which the chargeable area uas 
ascertained, but only with its size in relation to that of the entire plot. It looks as though the size of 
the chargeable area was made greater in the case of a land-owning institution because this was richer 

and better able to bear the burden of a higher payment. R 

The problem still remains open whether any given payment envisaged by a gentry ot l>pc 
is thc same payment as that envisaged by the corresponding posh-c ntry of 1 ype A only transfer^ 
to another account by a book-keeping operation. This is thc hypothesis I myseli favour, but it is 
possible onlv if the corn-measure used in both cntrics was the sack, though thc sign preceding <- 
number referring to the corn is ft ‘sack* in the Type A entry and ^ oipi in that ot Type 13 . As may 
be seen from thc discussion on pp. 62 ff. above, I pin my faith mainly upon the fact .that dots art 
elsewhere never used for quarters of a corn-measure unless that corn-measure is the sack , so t). 

t Sec above, pp* 62 IL 
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/mi: can only be ijf sacks in spite of its substitution of /cd for ft. The alternative hypothesis suggested 
by Cerny and alluded to on p, 101 above rests upon some assumptions or information provided by 
myself which can now, I think, be shown to be erroneous; nevertheless it incorporates a view which 
might make it possible to retain the theory that the figures accompanying fo always refer to oipi. On 
this view the figure ol so-and-so many sacks in the posA-entnes of Type A includes, not only a payment 
at the rate of tj oipi on one-quarter of the plot, but also a payment at the same rate by the land-owning 
institution in the heading of the apportioning paragraph on the remaining three-quarters of the area. 
Cerny thinks of the plot as liable to a tax of 5 oipi per aroura payable to the Crown, but leased to the 
land-owning institution of the apportioning paragraphs. Of the land so leased the cultivator himself 
took a quarter of the harvest and consequently paid tax on that amount; three-quarters of the harvest 
went to the lessee institution, which paid the tax thereon; the rest of the tax had to be paid by the 
lessor institution. To apply this to the concrete example discussed on pp. 57 f., an area of 10 arouras 
belonging to the temple of MedTnct Habu is assessed at the rate of 5 oipi per aroura, the tax payable 
being accordingly 50 oipi or I2j sacks. But of that tax 3 J sacks or 15 oipi had to be paid by the temple 
of Osiris of Abydus, which had rented the plot from the other temple; the />< 3 r//-entry of Type B shows 
how the tax of 15 oipi is apportioned between the Abydus temple and the actual cultivator Benenka; 
Benenka paid on one-quarter of the area, i.c. 2! arouras, at the rate of i j oipi, making an amount of 
3^ oipi — Hi sack; the temple of Osiris paid on three-quarters of the same area at the same rate, its 
contribution being therefore 7A x if oipi, i.c. 11J oipi or 2-j-$ sacks: the lessor temple of Medlnet llabu 
had to pay the balance of the assessment, i.c. 50—(3 •}-f 11 £) oipi, i.e. 35 oipi or 8 J- sacks. In other words, 
the tax was paid in the following proportions: lessor temple, 70 per cent,; lessee temple, 22A per cent.; 
cultivator, 7 A per cent. 

Highly ingenious as is this hypothesis, I cannot make it fit in with any probable picture of realities. 
We should be handicapped in any case by not knowing the terms of the lease by the one temple to 
the other, and by that other temple to the actual cultivator. At this point I shall content myself with 
three objections, but believe that any one of them would be fatal by itself. In the first place is it 
plausible that the actual cultivator and the lessee temple should share the entire harvest between them, 
and yet that the lessor temple should pay more than double the tax paid by the two real beneficiaries ? 
In the second place, the way in which the Type B entry is formulated shows that the cultivator in this case 
was merely the agent and servant of the supposed lessor temple; as such surely he would not have had 
to pay any tax at all. Lastly, I can find no evidence for any part of the assessment having been imposed 
on the land-owning institution of the apportioning paragraph. Had such a part been imposed, would 
not the Type B entry have taken the form in. in, li oipi, the area being represented in this formula by 
«? And would not all three figures have been written in red? 

Whether any modification of Cerny’s theory can be devised so as to suit all the facts of the case 
must be left for others to decide; without his theory it seems impossible to see how the figures with 
z® can be interpreted in terms of the oipi. Meanwhile, my own hypothesis, so satisfactory* when the 
rate of assessment in the non-apportioning paragraphs is 5 me., i.e. on my view 5 sacks, meets with 
an awkward obstacle when the rate is higher than that figure. It is postulated by me that the amount 
of com found in the /><wA-entry of Type A is the same as that resulting from the multiplication by 
tj me. of the first red figure in the Type B entry*; in fact that the two corresponding entries yield the 
same amount, only are expressed in different form. However, it has been shown that when the rate 
of assessment is above 5 me. the first red figure is obtained by dividing the Type A percentage by 3, 
see above, pp. 102 ff.; consequently in order to obtain in the Type B entry* the same amount of corn as 
in the corresponding entry of Type A the second red figure would have to be 111, not 1;. The figure 111 
does, in fact, occur in this way in case g (p. 102), but my hypothesis seems to demand that it should 
be substituted tor 1: in all the other cases a, b , c , d, e,j , and h, and even then, on account of the neglect 
of the tiny traction in the first red number of some of these cases, multiplication by 3 will not yield 
quite the exact amount of the Type A entry. What is worse, if /tnm be emended in all these seven 
examples, the formulation of the Type B entry is no longer on the same footing as all the other examples 
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If Virietv I and my assumption tvaa that the altered form in the Type B assessment was motivated 
SSI place all assLments on that footing. Note that the required result, or spproarma ely 
the reo hed result could have been obtained by doubling the first red figure and retaining the ,. as 

W secoml one; in this case the assessment of (e.g.)/ would have read .ML/W 
yield ill me., i.c. I2j sacks, at all events not much short of the t 3 J sacks ol the Type A entry. But 

the scribe has not chosen to express the Type D entry in this manner. . , , f . 

One wav of escaping from the embarrassing difficulty above described is to retain the data of a b, 
c J c f and /( as they stand, to emend Hi in g to ,and to assume that though these assessments, 
with multiplication at if me., only yield half or less than half the percentage in the corresponding 
Tvne A entries, nevertheless the corresponding assessments were allowed to rank as equivalent from 
th/assessors' point of view. Thus in case g 1 suggest that the Type A assessment may have credited 
the land-owning institution of the Type 11 entry with a payment of 13 8 sacks, whereas that institution 
h id in fact onlv to pav akx t| = 6| sacks. If, as has to be admitted as a possibility, the assessments 
of die Wilbour papyrus refer to taxes payable to the Crown, then the Crown would, on the assumption 
iust made have been compensated for the lower return from the kmd-ownmg institution of the Type B 
entry by the higher return from the land-owning institution of the Type A entry. „ 

The onlv other way I can imagine of meeting the difficulty under discussion is to retain the if me. 
even when the rate of assessment in the non-apportioning paragraphs has been higher than 5 me., but 
to interpret the if me. to mean ‘At the rate of if me. for normal agricultural land . In that case the 
onlv clue which the Type B entry itself would give to the real tax or rent to be paid would be provided 
by the first red figure not being the fourth part of the preceding black one. I cannot think this attempt 

to explain away the difficulty a probable one. 

10. The Harem assessments 

There still remain for consideration some assessments of a type different from those already studied, 
and as they are even more difficult to interpret it is fortunate that they should number only eight in 
all two of them, in the final column of which traces are left, being almost completely erased These 
abnormal assessments occur only in paragraphs devoted to the Royal Harems at Memphis or at Mi-wer, 
paragraphs that in all other respects, and in one case (§ 39) in this respect as well, arc indistinguishable 
from ordinary non-apportioning paragraphs. The following example illustrates the type in hieroglyphic 

transcription, as well as in translation: , , . 

a. A 19, 13. 7 A- ‘Land-cubits, 50. £. 6f, makes 333!, W, 

siicks | -J- 

Some notes on the transcription and on any deviations from the type had better precede the com¬ 
ments. The hieratic sign for T, or at all events for the fraction J, is that discussed by me in JLA, 
xxi, 144. The evidence pointed to the conclusion that -z with a dot is the fraction J, and that -z without 
a dot is the fraction J, but there was quoted one certain example in a Turin papyrus where the fraction 
for J has the dot. This is true also of all examples in Text A oi the Wilbour papyrus, though in some 
of them the dot is a hook (43, 4. 11) or an oblique blob {43, 8; 101, 22. 24) rather than a dot, and 
tends to be joined with the lower element. If the context in most of the Wilbour cases might con¬ 
ceivably admit of some other interpretation, what this could be I do not know. That in 43, 8 this sign 
is the fraction for £ is incontestable, since it there occurs in the number 333 J given as 5o[x6|], and 
tills surely settles the matter for the other occurrences. As regards the final sign V. in the transcription 
above, see the Corrigenda PL 73 (a), where it is noted that this is the Medtnet Ilabu torm of die 
eyebrow — used for £ oipS in the ‘eye’-notation (above, p. 61); the form given in the Plates of 

transcription has sought to imitate the form of the hieratic. 

In c (43, 8) the two consecutive numbers ‘J 6g', found in all the other examples, are absent, 

and this absence has the advantage of proving, if proof were needful, that die fraction £ is no part of 
the area in land-cubits immediately preceding. In all cases except a (19, 13), e (101, 22) and/(ioi, 24) 
what is almost certainly the ligature for " occurs immediately after the signs for and must be 
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identical in Ihji.Ii readi hr hihI meaning with the same abbreviation, written by another hand, presumably 
for ]i|C: l*y 'taken', that is hniml in the margin beside many lines of measurement; 1 its omission 
in the three coses mentioned above shows that it cannot have been very vital to the sense. 

Comprehension of this form of assessment might be greatly facilitated if we could be sure of the 
meaning of the word mimi near the end of it. A special note is devoted to this word in 

Appendix A, below, pp. 113 ff. Despite some evidence to the contrary there is a strong likelihood that 
it means no more than seed of emtner for sowing. Use will be made of this hypothesis immediately. 

To return now to a as transcribed and translated above, the relations between the numbers are 
obvious: J •. 10 subtracted from 10 gives 6lj; 50 x6| == 333J, the substitution of 3 for J in the text 
being an error corrected in r below; j fa sacks amounts to 3 jj oipi, which is very nearly 3J = 3J oibi, 
i.c. 1 oipi to 100 of whatever unit may have to be understood with the number 3335. Since the sign 
/to has not been introduced, it seems impossible to take the multiplier 6jj as a rale of assessment in 
corn, and the only course justifiable is to regard the 3333 as an amount of land-cubits. The upshot 
of the entire formula would thus be that 1 oipi of mind was assigned to 100 land-cubits or 1 aroura, 
and here we are irresistibly reminded of the fact that in Graeco-Roman times 1 artaba of seed was the 
normal allowance reckoned for 1 aroura of land. 2 Since, moreover, my philological note shows a dear 
connexion between mimt and seed for sowing, it is apparent that we are here upon the right track. 
Why, however, the original starting-point of 50 land-cubits should have been multiplied by 6jj, and 
what considerations underlay the subtraction from 10 of a third thereof to form that multiplier, is 
a mystery I must leave to others to unravel. 


it now remains only to translate the remaining examples in order to assure ourselves that the figures 
there were calculated upon the same basis. 

6. A 43, 4. ‘Land-cubits, 300.4.6!} makes (taken) 2,000, mimi, sacks 5/ 

This i3 correct, since 300 <63 = 2,000 and 5 sacks — 20 oipi, i.c. 1 oipe to too of the unit presupposed in the 2,000. 

c. A 43, 8. 'Land-cubits, 50, makes (taken) 3334, mhnl, sacks f t'itsV-’ 

Identical with a except that J.63 is omitted, the abbreviation for ‘(taken)* added, and the correct 333 J substituted 
f« 333! 

d, A 43, 11. ’Land-cubits, ioo.J.6|, makes (taken) 6[66]j, wind, sacks if 4 ^.’ 

Again correct. The essential figures arc double those in a and e throughout. 


e. ioi, “ 2 1 ‘Lami-cubits, 100.4.63 makes 666 mimi, sacks if J tV 

Both examples are identical with one another f and save for their omission of '(taken)’ identical also with tf. 

g ■ i02 t 4, 'Land-cubits 100+ * * . niimi y sacks 4J 

Since 4! ^ sacks = i6j oipi, the number to follow 'makes 1 must have been i666J, the exact i6}xioo (= l6 75 ) 
not dividing by 63. Assuming 16663, the basic number of land-cubits is 250. The calculation is not far from correct. 

h. A 102, 7, ‘Land-cubits 100+ . . . makes i,ooo, mimi, sacks . . 

The basic number of land-cubits will have been 150 and at the end must have stood ft [11 j] <2 I sacks', i.e, 10 oipe, 

For the possibility that in a conjectural col. 103 there was one more Harem assessment identical 
with h, see PI. 73 (a), the note following col. 102. 

In conclusion, let it be noted that though the above figures have been termed assessments, they are 
all written entirely in black, and presumably, therefore, involved no payment to be made. 3 

1 Btc p> 71, with n. t. J Schnabel, LanckmTtichaft, 125. 3 Cf, p, ioG, at top* 
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SPECIAL PHILOLOGICAL NOTES 


rn}n y t l d° ma ' n * 

S„ „« was ,hi. word uo.il 

could quote hut tour examples, out n w -m ^ ^ ^ r L . a j ing i s extremely cursivcly written, and it was only 

recurring group of which rmnyt i > P . s h j h | iet raycd itself as —x and thus identified the group 

the somewhat more carefully formed fhe equivalent of —f]/) ^ T in So//. /. 9, 7 , where we find a lUt 

Z^vwl (sometimes wit 1 «' ^* pharaoh Minto -lands of Pharaoh, harvest-tax lands (/wire) of 

of Royal fields concluded by the word. JL translated above, p. 78. To Egyptology 

Pharaoh, and domain-lands (rmny ) c * ^ ^ and of late numerous examples have come to 

no proverb is more applicable tha hieratic writing is even less intelligible than in the Wilbour, and 

light, above all in the Am^ papy^ ' where^e JLeribed by me in JTW. xxv., 6+ffi? the last- 

i“.JeTSl.^^ inasmuch as they exhibit the word in dear uncial signs and use it in a way closely 
analogous to that of the Wilbour paPJ™ 8 * in variou3 maaons * graffiti on stones belonging to 

t rrr, 

SKMs 

„ i ml e a d of ». One is tempted to render 'Department (or 'by the department') of the overseer See. , and this may 
here indeed he the true meaning of rmnyt, though in our papyrus, as we shall see, a rather different signification 

^X^ccuttence,. pointed oo.by&m# -w.too ^0,, of 

three in number, the dearest of them being that published by 1 etrie. Tell LI Aina , - ■ 7 - ti 

r«. ..«-=> 0 ” fi\ “ ©1 - 1 H(t ‘Year 9 - wine of the House o) Aton ’ domam t)f the controller Won . I 

olie of the'^^'iffie deteriadve, the presence of rmnyt is barely disputable, the more so since here as 
vLwhcrv i. »d a restrictive purpose; the wine in question come no. merely from vmeywrds ol the I louse - , 

l„. fmiti those rarticular vineyards which were under the supervision of the controller Won. 

Similar is the use of the word again and again in the Wilbour papyrus, except that there not vineyards, but arable 
lands ire in question. One and the same temple may have many rmnyt. each defined merely by the name of the of * 
responsible for its administration, and it is dear that the fields in question were by no means necessarily contiguo . 
As sub-heading, or as virtual sub-heading.* of paragraphs. nl ^. ‘of ihis house’ regularly iol ows as gcmUve and 
then the name and the title of the controlling official are introduced either by 0 , under the authority- of (eg- §§ • 

-.8 , 22 140) or bv V=! 'by the hand of’ (e.g. §§ 39. 77- 79). the laltcr compound preposition being used for the 
lower"of the two funaionaries, i.e. the one who was more directly responsible for the management of the lands m 
auestion That mnvt was an elastic term is shown bv cases where rmnyt prpn m-drt.. . follows as sub-sub-hcad g 

i, a doubt whvthcr the word in tl.r «ub-heading is out a plural, so that the sub-1.wtdmg would be des gned 

to cover more than one pmgmpb. the suh-sub-heading mentioning only that one of to domattwtinqoeMton loch 
is dealt with in that particular paragraph, and another of those domains being particularized by the virtual sub suL 
hvSg ofXw,, pTagtapb. P An«Jmple of .bis possibility is soon in « 64-5; in .be sob-beading o, § 64 tbc won, 
is written almost exactly as in the sub-sub-heading, and has accordingly all the appearance of a singular, in § M>. 
however, where a very similar state of affairs is in view (sec too §67), the lust word of the (virtual) sub-head mg is 
written as a plural, with that peculiar indication of the plural on which comment is made m the textual note on at, 33 . 
other certain examples of the plural arc in 25, it; 49- ‘7- *7- 4«. while good and certain cases where singular an 

plural are not differentiated are 76, 15. 4° compared with 25,,11. 4 „ millllt 

P The word rmnyt can have but little meaning or utility except where the fields of a land-owning institution, on account 

* See my Rumcinitc Administrative Documentt> 1 - 13 . fiairim, und particulurly note b on rt. t, 3- 
. To l»e published more fully, op. cit. 6B-7I. J "t™ *» P- ‘9* 
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ciilicr of iheir great number or their distance apart, had to be divided up into several administrative sections. Accord¬ 
ingly we do not find the term in connexion with the smallest land-owning institutions, though it occurs somewhat sur¬ 
prisingly with such temples as those of Suchus of Shed£ (§ 14), Amun of the Backland (§ jo) 1 and Scbk-Re< of Arusha 
(§ 254} in reference to new foundations due to one Pharaoh or another. From what has been said it is clear how easily 
we might he induced to render the word by 'department 1 rather than 'domain 1 . The objection to the former rendering 
is that it disregards the essential fact that, as the Sail. I passage shows, the reference in these later examples is 
always to assemblages of fields—fields united, it is true, by the bond of a common administration, but fields for all 
that; we must not neglect the tiling administered by unduly stressing the common administration. 

On the other hand, this last is a factor without which the word loses a very large part of its significance, and con¬ 
sequently there must always be added (unless merely implied in some way), not only a genitive defining the ownership 
of the fields constituting the rmnyt , hut also some expression defining the reason why those fields are regarded as 
a special rmnvL We have seen that one such reason was because the fields were administered by a particular func¬ 
tionary', and in this case the defining expression contains either " 'under the authority of' or 'by the hand 

of. It has also been hinted that the foundations of different kings were a cause for particular fields being administered 


apart (see too p. 22), and here the epithet T 1 „ plus king's name ‘founded by (king) X' comes into play, e.g. io, 19; 
ii, 7; 12, 20; 13, 3, usually accompanied by the strangely written or the like for m mrwt ‘newly 1 , which 

emphasizes the fact of such a foundation being a new and original foundation, no mere renewal of an old one. Other 

epithets tike ‘regular' or relative clauses like riiich make provender (for) 

asses of the Northern Oasis' have been discussed earlier (sec pp. 22 fc), as well as the defining dements 

‘apportioning 1 (pp. 24 f.) or the name of a local administrative centre (a name metropolis) as explained on pp. 39 f. 
It would he tedious to go into further details, and reference will, therefore, he added only to ‘this domain 1 

(c.g. 2o, ti; 34, 17; 6i, 17) used to refer back to a particular domain previously mentioned, just as L -ni JL 'this house 1 
is used to refer back to a particular land-owning institution. 

This is hardly the place for a thoroughgoing classification of examples of the word in other texts, but some comments 
seem desirable upon the passages where it is found apart from the Wilbour and Amiens papyri and the Griffith frag¬ 
ments already mentioned. The two instances from a Karnak inscription of the reign of Osorkoiv quoted by the Berlin 
Dictionary (it, 420, 16) are in damaged contexts, and their main importance U that they give the phonetic spelling 

P. Harris 46, 2 speaks of the vast equipment provided by Harnesses III for his Memphite foundation, 
and includes within it ‘domain-lands for corn amounting to tens of thousands', parallel to ‘many 

and numerous vineyards of sdh and wine 1 . The Festival Calendar of Medlnet liabu shows two further examples: 
Nelson and others, op. ciL , 140, (>0, in speaking of offerings made for Amen-Req says ]k 1 w 

j§|[T l ^ e com fr° m cultivators 1 domains which His Majesty' founded anew for his father 

Amen-Re*, &C. 1 ; h 123 in the same plate comments on^|J^* t ‘charcoal’ for the same offerings in the words 

two daily from the cultivators’ domains ol the House of A men-RE*, 

King of the Gods'. Lastly, I must revert to the passage in Sail. I in order to observe that it is not quite clear to what 'domain- 
lands of Pharaoh 1 there refers; perhaps it is a short way ol speaking of 'domains founded by Pharaoh 1 , cf, P . Amiens, rt. 3, 5. 

There can be no doubt that rmnyt is connected with ‘upper arm 1 or with the corresponding verb rmn *to support, 

but no means exists of ascertaining the exact metaphor involved. 2 In P. Wes tear 5, *7 designates one 'side 1 

of the womcn-rowers in □ boat, and so exhibits the kindred notion of a particular section of a cooperative team. 


2. ft nfe‘donated tend’ 

The transcription adopted for this word in 17, 11 and thirty-six other examples in l ext A, besides a few in Text B, 
has been taken from the almost contemporary tomb of Pcnneat AnTbah; see Steindorff, Atttba, u, PL ioi, 1L 1.2.5.8. 13* 
The context there is remarkably similar to that in the Wilbour papyrus, even to the point of constituting n substant ival 


group used independently as a sort of heading; the tomb inscription has in line 1 


4 Land donated to (lit. "donated land of") the statue of Amc nhikhopshef-Rafmease-netjcr-Idck-On 
which rests in AnlbahL The Berlin Dictionary appears to ignore this word, perhaps simply through doubt as to its 
reading, though it might plausibly have found a place beside another problematic word ^ I) (j, + , meaning a kind ol 
cloth and read by Wb, in, 213, 24 as hthvj. The very appearance of the word at Anlbah suggests the influence ol 
hieratic, the upper sign resembling either j or J, these two being assimilated in that script, while the lower sign or 

lower part of the monogram is closer to the hieratic sign for than to that for any other hieroglyph. So far does 
the latter correspondence go in the Wilbour, that the sign for ^ shows in its lower part the same strange depression 
of the right-hand vertical stroke which is found for w in A n, 24; 7ft, 4. 6; there can he little doubt, therefore, that 
1 The editors have proposed « wrong restoration, * In the quotation I have used my own hand-copy of the 


1 A guess has been hazarded on p. 19. 


original. 
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the scribe imagined himself to be writing hieratic tJ. None the less, the reading of Xwul P rom t0 bc - not I'd™ 
but either hnk as variant of I hnk 'to present' or else link as a derivative, through some sort of contamination, 

of J. hm-kt ‘soul-priest'. That the latter word played a decisive part in the writing is beyond a doubt, but whether 
merely as a graphic plav on words or as the actual etymology’ remains ohscurc. By Ramcsside times, at all events, there 
was no clear consciousness that the lower sign was LI, the upright elements being far too stunted; on the other hand, a 
Saitic variant j (j proves that the origin of the -like portion had not been entirely forgotten, though there are the best of 
reasons Tor thinking that the word was equated, or at least associated mentally, with the well-known verb hnk 'to present'. 

I have found it convenient to state my conclusions before adducing the bulk of my evidence, to which 1 now proceed. 
We have to do with one or more nouns of related, but not identical, meaning, as well as a verb ‘to present’. The 
oldest example, pointed out to me by that deeply regretted young scholar P. C. Smithcr, is on the still unpublished 
stela of the reign of King Nebirierau (Dyn. XIV) found at Karnak. Here ( 11 . 6-7) the speaker, referring to his trans¬ 
ference of the office of mayor of Nekheb (El-Kab) to one Sebknakhtc, says that f ^ t 1 (IT -’3 ^ LL 

£ fl^A 'there shall be given to him its bread, its beer, its meat, its provisions, its km- km, its staff, and its 

liltltiolHii 1 I ° % . t . , , 

house 1 . The exact meaning of hm-km may be questioned, but it seems natural to construe it to mean soul-services T 
i.c* such service by Afi-pricsts as accrued to the mayor of El-Kab by inheritance or contract* The next oldest example, 

from the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, is on a sick from Edfu, and is a verb: 1 1 was presented 

with (m) high-lying and with low-lying hind 1 * Here n is given as somewhat doubtful, and in the repetition of the 
same sentence some lines farther on, it is replaced by w, while the two arms of U arc indicated as considerably lower. 
The most likely explanation of these early examples, as it appears to me, is that on the Karnak stda I he noun is a real 
derivative of hm-h ‘soul-servant 1 , and that this noun served as a model for the writing of the verb hnk 'present' found 
on the Edfu stela, the latter ‘playful 1 writing being facilitated by the fact that the presentation there in question was 
such as might easily have been placed under the supervision of a soul-servant. 

Similar writings are forthcoming from Ramcsside times* 2 Gauthier Serv ,, xxxvi, 49 ff,, with PL 3) has pub* 

lished two almost identically worded stelae from Abu Simbel beginning with the words Ja, 1 ,7 ,tlf 1 4 ^ 

(var 'Fields presented to the image (?) J of Amun, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, who is within 

Shctcp-entcru', and farther down vve read [ ^ j {ft'Its {or "hia”?) donor the despatch-writer Ivha f L It 
might perhaps be thought imperative to render the words as ‘His so id-servant’, in which case it would become 

practically inevitable to take the passive participle above as a derivative from hm-h 'soul-scrvantL To this, however, 
there is the serious objection that whereas we are familiar with soul-servants in the funerary cult, it would be unpre¬ 
cedented to find the title associated with the cult of a god. Nor is it likely that we should understand the words to 
refer to the soul-servant of the King’s Son of Cush Psiur, who in the scene above is shown worshipping before a 
statue of Annin, In all probability Psiur was introduced into the proceedings only as the Nubian representative of 
the Pharaoh, who is often depicted on donation stelae as the theoretic donor of the land, whereas the real giver 

undoubtedly was a private individual,* Moreover, if is taken to mean the smiLservant of Psiur, the expression 
must now be divorced entirely from the passive participle above, in spite of the similar appearance* For these reasons 
I take j to mean either 'his donor’, be, the man making the donation to Am tin, or else (in spite of the merely 
apparent (see p* 79, n, r), difficulty* of gender) 'its donor' be* donor of the fields. 

The actual word 5 found in the Wilbour papyrus and in the tomb of Penne, or else a feminine counterpart of it, 
occurs very similarly spelt on a still unpublished stela from Medamud (Inv. 5413), the narrative of which begins 
«iu. word. M.j«» »m. 

manded 50 arouras of donated fields to be given to the statue of Amcn-Req King of the Gods, with the statue of 
Rj^messc-hek-Orb, be* Harnesses III. Three hundred years later, in the reign of Osorkon II, a donation stela of great 


1 Scthe, Urkmdn\ t iv t 31, 4 and 14 = Laeau, Strlr i T *7 pnd 

PI* vi* Scthe, mu knowing whnt to make of the first sign, has 
read it as £*5, giving the exact forms in footnotes* Hence, as 
V, the word has found its way into TFi* iv, 405, 6, 

3 My thanks arc due to Prof. Wilson for drawing my attention 
to the Abu Simbel stelae, and to M, Yurillc for a photograph and 
notes on that from Medamud* with permission to quote from these* 

J Gauthier very' plausibly interpret® J as a semi-hieratic form 
of J, and renders 'support nuguatc\ such worship of sacred 

slaves bune well known* If I hesitate to accept this interpreta¬ 
tion it is because the scene represents a statue of Amuri, and of 
11 sacred staff there is no trace* 

4 Sec for this standpoint Sottas, Preservation He la profinW 

funjrmre, p* 145; Spicgdberg in ZAS, lvi, 55. n* 5, Donation 


stcluc where the Pharaoh alone is depleted as the donor, hut 
where the text makes it quite clear that the real donor was a 
private individual are (c,g.) lor. nV., 55 foil, with PI. tv (Romes* 
scs l); he. W/„ 58 with PI, vt {Psammetichus I); Her. irat\ t 
xvni, 52 (Takelothis II); Proc. Sor. BibL xjv, 238 fPsam- 

metichus I)* More rarely the actual donor appears in the scene 
behind the king, e.g, Antu 5 m?*, xv T 140 (Osorkon ID* Still 
more rarely is the private donor himself alone depicted in front 
of the god, c,g, Rrc. fren\ t XXV, 196 (Shoshenk II); in L 4 of 
this ateta Spiegel berg ha* not recognized the name of the donor, 

here written ^ ^ nor yet the following word, for 

which see below* 

5 [An example from Dyn. XV11 1 , see the Additions and Cor- 
recti on a]. 
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interest puts the question to Puh: Q ^ ^ ^ 1 ill X.kf A A HQ. *"1 £ JJAxA^ *—*J^ 

'Wilt thou accept with a good acceptance from me tins donation of , . , which l have presented to (?).,. (or M in 
the name of M or the like?) the god’s father . „ , Djcptahefronkh? 11 Despite the difficulties caused by lacunae and 
possible misspellings we can at least see that the noun recalling hm-ki is here used in conjunction with the verb link 
'to present 1 , which hail occurred also earlier ( 1 . 2) in the same inscription. The verb link , variously written as j 

or is common on the donation stelae; besides the examples quoted by Dr inton , Ann . Serv., XXXIX, 122-3, see 

(t\g.) ZAS, xxxiv, S4; lvi, 59; Loat, Guroh, PI. 19* It is true, however, that all these examples of link arc late, and 

therefore the hypothesis of a denominative verb from hm-kf cannot be regarded as an impossibility* Fur my part, 

I am swayed in favour of hnk as the real etymology of the writings with hm-h mainly by the implicit construction 

with personal object-)-w of thing presented in the Eighteenth Dynasty stela from Edfu quoted above. Even in the 

Libyan and Ethiopian limes, however, the association with had not faded from memory. In the stela of the Libyan 

period ZAS % LVJ, 57, the photograph {PL iv) suggests |j[ e l Z 8 ■ 'presentation of fields 1 as the true reading, 

while the Athens stela, of the reign of Tnephakhthos (Capart, Recneil tic monuments [n], PI, 92; J!cc* trav,< XXV, 191-2), 

employs Jj (j I e St m ^ 3 ant l 1 U ~ 'this presentation to Neith' later in the imprecation (I. 10), Nor 

indeed had the spelling with a hieratic sign like that for [ entirely disappeared ; the photograph accompanying Spicgcl- 

berg’s publication of a Cairo donation stela of the 32nd year of Shoshenk II (Rcc, trav ,, XXV, 196) clearly shows 

iLi i\ln i SI* only the stroke after hnk ( hm-h ) being doubtful. Also from copies by C'crny of Berlin 8439 (= Rcvillout, 

Revue Egyptobgique, II, 43, Year 32 of Aniasjs) and Berlin 14998 (“ Maspero, Rcc, trav., xv, 86, Y*ear 1 of Amasis) 

I am inclined to think that the sculptor intended jlj 'He presented 1 and ^ 'presentation 1 respectively. 

* — 

Only in one late example do we find a use at all analogous to that on the Karnak stela of the Intermediate period 
quoted on p. 112. This is on the stela of Shoshenk recently edited anew by Blackman in JfEA, xxvit, 83 fF. The 
passage (l. 4) reads: 'Any men who shall take away from its sacred property, from its land, its people, its cattle, its 
gardens, ^*3^ any of its oblations, or any of its endowments, thou shalt exert thy great and mighty power 

against them, 1 The rendering 'endowments’ is due to Blackman, and at this period seems more suitable than 'soul* 
services’ proposed by me for the earlier instance. 

Lastly, Gunn has pointed out that the Kom el-Hisn copy of the Decree of Canopus uses a demotic sign closely similar 
to that used in the hieratic passages above quoted; in 1. 19 corresponds to the verb hnk of the hieroglyphic text. 1 


3* k J* ^ l mmii ‘seed-corn of emmerf?)' and the phrase ” ^ - s P r * * a PP°i n tnicnt of 

seed 1 , ‘sowing order 1 

Apart from the treatment in die Berlin Dictionary (n, 58, 7-12) the first word named in the title above has 
been discussed at some length by Brugscli (ZAS< xxix, 25 ff„) and by Dawson (JEA, xxi, 37—8); also in shorter notes 
by Sethe (Grabderthnal d. Konigs Saihu-rer i n, H4) and by Keimer {Garlcnpflanzeu, 149). Brugsch, inspired by the 
fact that this fruit or grain is of frequent occurrence in the medical papyri for the treatment of the most various 
complaints, as well as by a statement in Pliny's Natural History (xx, 5S) 1 that cst annino simiUimum quod Gratci vacant 
ammi t quidam vero Aethiopkum cuminum id esse existimant, identifies our word with at min, and finds further evidence 
in the Famine stela at Sihel for equating it with the Ethiopic variety' of that herb. In this Dawson follows him, quoting 
other references to a/qu from Dioscorides and Oribasius, and giving an admirable list of the external and internal 
uses of the supposed Egyptian equivalent; Dawson mentions also an Old Kingdom picture of merchandise figuring 
among other things two sacks of and besides other valuable information speaks oi the Greek expression 

dfxju kqtttikov and gives a reference for ku/jukh’ alOiomKor in the Paris magical papyrus* Keimer states merely that 
the identification of mhnt with dfifii (a/it) is wrong, and gives references for the Greek word. Sethe is concerned 

only with a scene showing King Sahurc* ’bringing mhnt (or mm) to Bast" ant ^ c ’ tes l ^ e 

same rite as being performed before Wathur at Der cl-Bnhri and before Mut at Luxor* He mentions that in the 
funerary temple of SaWre* the grain determinative is painted a reddish-brown, and that of the nature of this fruit 
or cereal nothing is known except that it was often ground up. The Berlin Dictionary attempts no further 
explanation. 

Our first step in criticism must be to reject the comparison with a/u^u, iya* As Sethe has pointed out, 5 most old words 
showing only two consonants and those identical appear to be reduplications, and at least in some cases they are likely 
to he quadriliterals, the second and fourth radicals being weak consonants such as arc frequently left unwritten. After the 


1 Amu Serv^ x\ t 141. This clearly is the passage from which 
has been taken the word Itm-ktiv 'Stifruug* entered in in* 

f JO, 30* 

1 Sec Spjtgdbcrg, Dcr demotitche Text dcr Prtuterdekretc van 
Knmpus tmd Memphis (Rotettana), p. 163, No, 244, 


j | om indebted to W. R. Dawson for pointing out that 
Brugsch is wrong in giving (his reference an xrx, 5K and for 
writing ami in the Latin text instead of ammu 

* Mnntct, Stines dr tn vie privity p. 132, n. 1, overlooked by 
iho Berlin Dictionary, 4 Dm iigyptiuhe Vetbum, i, 329- 
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1,+ , . .. ... „,f,-ron.‘nrboth t\ uncUlm fact, coupled with the rare writing ? 1 Ebert, 34,1, 

Old Kingdom » »>*««■ J' wn v be permitted to guess at the pronunciation, •tndime is as probable as 

‘ Nubian word W. as Dawson docs, is to stress the difficulty, not to 

diS Hlu-r 'weakness of Dawson’s treatment is that it pays no attention to the company kept by the word in the medical 
Anotl cr v cakn ^ ol bcsidc one another drugs so disparate that such a criterion seldom offers itself, 

prescriptions. 1 hesc n . utmost coution> ] n , b i s case, however, the evidence is too sinking to be 

five different concoction, mM or meal (,T 7 , #tf of -»W i. found coordinated WUh 'meal 
Tuficaf C.?, VOTO) or Wal of barley' (/ » ft <«) or both. In Iranalabon the paaaa B c S ant: 

, fjxrs to, 3: ‘Meal of wheat, /; meal of barley, i \ meal of i; , . . 

a. Heart! 5, 5: ‘Meal of wheat, £ : meal of barley, if;'»( 0 W ( 0 - . 4 : • • • 

3, Ebert 35, 5: 'M(i)m(l), i\ wheat, to he roasted, /; meal of wheat, 1 

ingredients, bl-tos (?) and honey, are the same as in 1. , 

4 Heart! 8. 8: ‘M{t)m(i ); meal of wheat; sljrl ; to be ground and roasted; to be bandaged with it. 

Ebert 86, 15 = Hears! 2, 1: ‘Meal of barley, to he ground and roasted, meal of m(i)m(/), to be ground and 

5 roasted,*’ jf; soft fat, compounded together, etc.’ , 

To 'wheat' and 'baric,' a good third would bo Ml 'Conner', and though tins word occur, vontettmes in the 

mi ,,: rl i t ,. MS wc never find it there parallel to 'wheat 1 and ‘barley’, nor do wc ever find meal {dicta) of bill . Is it 
overbold to conjecture that mini is a synonym of bdt. used especially of the grain itself, intact or lightly crushed 
Thu this conjecture is less wild than might appear at first sight will be seen from the follow.ng evidence. In P. 
Lawn* ,, 5 - 7 (= Lale-Egyptian Miscellanies, 102, 5-9) the lazy and obstmatc pupil is compared to the Egyptian 

goose (swn, identified by Kucntz as Chcnalopex aegyptiaca) 3 ; the passage reads: 

•You are worse than the goose of the river-hank, that most destructive (or birds). It spends the summer damaging the dates, 1 
and the'winter damaging the emmer (m/ml); it spends its free time of the year following the cultivators, and allows not the 

eml Lo be thrown to the ground before it lias got wind (?) of it/ 5 

Though the last two sentences are not directly linked up with what goes before, the writer may quite possibly 
have been thinking of the sowing of the mimi-, the latter must clearly have been a common agricultural crop of great 
utility. An even more significant passage occurs in the log of a Nilc-boabPleytc andRossi, Pap.l urni, H >'8, whe^ 

under the heading ‘Expenses incurred on the boat’ wc find the entry: 1 ifff*.+ ?'],— «i ' • 

fi nn, 'given for seed (prt) hy the hand of the scribe Petrisuainun, emmer (m/m/), 30 sacks’. 

Before passing on to discuss the interesting rite dealt with by Sethe, 1 will quote one passage that militates somewhat 
acainst the conclusion here advocated, though hy no means decisively. It occurs in P. Atiast. II, 8, 10-11 
Lansiue 11, 4-5. where the riches of the country mansion to he built for the teacher arc described: its granaries are 
full of barley and emmer, wheat, cumin (?), 6 buy, falcon-face beans, 7 gmt* htbyalt (?)-beans (*yo). lentils UyiiyilOi 
iw-coriander (ef. Abcuiiiy). thw, miml, edn, flax («*&£*). green stuff (o-yooTe), etc., etc. The word mimi seems 
out of place sandwiched in among the rest of these agricultural products. 1 have no explanation to offer. 

The scene from the funerary temple of King Sahuri-c has been left to the last, since it involves consideration ol 
a phrase having considerable importance in connexion with agricultural affairs. In that scene mimi is clearly a cereal, 
its determinative being the grains of com as found with it, bdt and bit. The purpose of the King’s presentation to 
the goddess might well have been to promote fertility, whether in the fields or among human beings.’ 7 It is a suggestive 

* 1 hove to admit i am still in the dark in regard to this The sense must be cither that the bird perceives the smell arising 

_ — a. 4 a -4 ® ■ I ■ 1 . h. ■ ■ ■ 1 31 —— 4b b<k 1 n. ■< b V a* ■ FI t I. ■ 

1 ■ >1 i -r* i fc 1 f __il. 
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tihbrcviiiiioE, upon which the Heflin Dictionary throws insulin 
cjont light. Kcimer has eliminated nhftut ns a possible reading, 
that word having a ven 1 specialized sense ‘notched sycamore 
figa 1 . [IV b. v, 8) and dhw (Wh* \\ 495) seem to be rival 

candidates in certain contexts, and there remains dkr, which is 
used for the fruit of trees (<>/>- «f.. v, 494-5). P. Bdw. Smith, 

21,6-7 affords convincing evidence that dhw really means Ftituer , 
Mthl. cf, Hebrew pl t and in consequence that reading seems 
the likeliest in connexion with cereals* 

2 iYd jh omitted in die Ebers version. 

* Vote ilti Nth extrait des Archives d'kitioUc nature!!* tit 
Lyon, tome xv. In this monograph the passage from thv Lansing 
papyrus has been overlooked* 

4 Newberry points out that this necessarily refeni to the fallen 
fruit. Each date mature* separately and, falling, makes way for 
another to ripen* 

1 Lit. 'when it hos not token its vapour, {rQfD J 'hot wind')** 


1. I IV -W-W -- t 

from the sced-com before it readies the ground, or else that it 
notes the falling seed which resembles in its flight n cloud ol vapour. 

6 In the word Latiritig* which I here 

follow— P. Anast. IV 1 ms some variations—we migltt really have 
the prototype of 

7 Cictr arientitium, L., Arabic HotnwOf ; the resemblance 

ls very striking, see Kcimer in Attcient XIV (1929)^ 47 _ ®» 

nlso again Bull* tnst.fr ., XXVMi, 87 tf* 

* Dawson quotes the ssum apehing gmnpiy from Ostr. Bert. 
12317,4 = User. Ptip. % in, PI. 31. Kuimer {I 3 u!L iust.fr^ xxvni, 
90 takes the not improbable view diat this is merely a writing 
of gmf, Wb. v, 176, 6* 

0 Ranke, in discussing the personal names about to be quoted 
(ZAS, XUV, 44-5) quotes Dflmichcn, Gtogr, Inschr. % U, 34 » f ,,r 
the words ‘Offering to Hatl^r * . , the great cow who bears 

"/Mamie’S arranges the seed fur gods ami men . 


( 3 ) THE WORD Ml Ml 115 

Coincidence that the same goddesses as arc thus found at AbusTr, at Der cl-Bnhri and at Luxor (though other deities 
occur as well, c,g. RtK, Phiopa) occur in a number of feminine personal names* mostly of late date, of which 
fs-Bntt-prt ‘Bust appoints the seed 1 illustrates the type. Now the phrase ts pri is a rare, though important, technical 
term* The principal passage for it is P. Bologna joS 6 t 30-8/ which in spite of all difficulties admits of some 
definite conclusions: 

*l)u not worry about the seed-order (lit, 'the appointment of seed' ~ ^ r~>° 1 have examined it, and 

have found that 3 men and t youth * total 4, make 700 sacks* I have spoken with the chiefs of the record-keepers of the Granary, 

arul said to them "Take the three cultivators of the God to serve („ J ? m , r?_^ r ttfw, lit. 'to (be) soldiers') this year" and they 

said "We will do so P we will do so. We will listen to your appear** So they said to me. And now I am staying in their presence 
until they have earned the registration writings to go forth to the fields and you know all that I shall cause them to do for you. 
For a man makes zoo (sucks) is what they decided for me should be done, resulting (?) for you in ( ^ J ^~) 2 men and 
1 youth, making 500, Now us to this Syrian cultivator who was given to you, he was given to you in the months of summer, 
and his summer will be marked as a loss (?) against you {(] ? J as long as he lives/ 

In spite of two or three doubtful sentences, it is loss the translation of this passage than our ignorance of the under¬ 
lying facts that makes interpretation uncertain* The extract comes from a letter addressed by a scribe to one Ra^most*, 
who was a prophet of the temple of Thoth Pleased of Heart in Memphis—a temple, be it noted, which is named, 
not only in a Turin papyrus, hut also in Text B of our own document (By, 9), An earlier part of this letter had 
explained that a certain Syrian slave who had been allotted to this temple had gone astray, all officers and officials 
concerned, including the Vizier, denying knowledge of what had happened to him. The last sentence of the extract 
alludes to this loss, and indeed it governs the whole substance of the paragraph. I agree with WolF, the latest 
editor, that the abduction of this Syrian slave was the cause of the prophet's worry with regard to the assessment 
to he laid upon him, the more so since the scribe acting on his behalf at the Capital had requested the authorities 
to take three grown-up cultivators for military service this year. Wolf has not realized that vrto here is the 
ordinary' word for ‘soldier’ and has conjectured from the context the sense l to perform the torvie' {FromUemt 
machen }. 

Text B of our papyrus appears to throw light on the situation. Thence we learn that khatoAnnAs of Pharaoh existed 
'on' (9[) the fields of different temples. It seems possible that, unless a war was in progress, temple subordinates 
called up for military service might nevertheless remain on the temple lands and cultivate that part of them which 
was claimed as Wifl/o-land by the King, Such a view seems required in order to bring sense into the Bologna letter, 
and indeed a very figuratively expressed effusion translated by rae elsewhere 2 appears to allude to this employment 
of soldiers in provincial agricultural pursuits when not on active service. Be this as it may, it emerges clearly from 
the passage that the ts prt ‘the appointment of secd T was an assessment fixed before the agricultural season began, 
the prophet, or whoever the functionary might be, receiving a Government order to produce so-and-so many sacks 
of corn, and perhaps also receiving seed-corn for that purpose. On inquiry I am informed that the figures mentioned 
in the Bologna letter arc well within the range of possibility. If an aroura of land might produce 9 or S sacks of com 
per annum (see above, p. 71), for an adult field-labourer to obtain a yield of 200 sacks per annum would mean that 
he had to cope with from 22 to 25 arouras, i.e. from 15 to 17 fedduns or acres. 

The prophet or other functionary in charge of khatoAnnA of Pharaoh will have needed to know, before the sowing 
started, what number of sacks of corn would be available to cover all contributtons due to the Crown at harvest-time* 
This assessment in terms of sacks of corn is evidently what was understood by the expression rt pri ‘the appointment 
of seed 1 , an expression which closely resembles the haypatfrij enr 6 pov of Ptolemaic times. J In Text B of the Wilbour 
papyrus the number of sacks sometimes appended to the paragraph-headings (sec below, p. 182) seems likely to have 
been the amount of the ts prt imposed on the functionaries there mentioned. Here in our Bologna letter, the prophet 
appears to hope, or his representative hopes for him, that on account of the disappearance of the Syrian slave his 
expected assessment of 700 sacks, the produce of 3 men and a youth, will be reduced to 500 sacks, the produce of 
1 man less. Confirmation of this interpretation is afforded by an extremely fragmentary' letter written to a mayor 

of the West of Thebes at the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 4 Here 1 found the sentences Vtt 

/lb ^ *1 have caused to be cancelled 700 sacks of com of your sow ing- 

order (lit, 'appointment of seed’) of [this year?]’ and again 

Hf.H ‘and you shall write to me (?) about the sowing order which he has made for you . .So again in the passage 


1 Wolf hns given a convenient transcription and commentary 
ZAS t uxv, S9 fT., though i cannot agree vvilh his renderings at 
all points. 

1 Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum (Chester Beatty Gift), 
Text, p. 47. 

1 Sec U, Wiltkcn, Urkumten der Ptotanderseit, I, no* 41 


(p. 490), where the definition of the term seems nuher different 
from that of C* Breaux, L'icanomi* royah des Lagidei, p. n 7 * 
Doth agree, however* in recognizing in the expression the term 
or an official rescript issued before the lime of sowing. 

* Berlin Inv. 3040*, see jfEA, xxiv* 114. 
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translated below, p. 163,' when another prophet complains of 
assessment (lit. 'appointment 1 } bid upon me', it now is obvious that ts 


I T ‘ thc excessive 

is an abbreviation of ts prt. Lastly, by a 


% 


i t A' 




We have wandered far from the word for the cereal mhm with whtch tins note started. But all the facta recorded 
ne together and the explanation given of the term ts prt seems to have a distinct bearing on the problems of T ext 1 J. 
..Ln^ti^lv mv contention that the Harem assessments of Text A are somehow concerned with seed-corn appears 


hang 

Retrospectively, my contention 
to be confirmed, 

4. $iif ‘foundation’, ‘endowment’ 

The Berlin Dictionary records three wd'Tsuspiciously alike both in meaning and in consonantal structure. They 
are (i) |1 & { idf (tv, 370, 1) with the variant [^ft,^. used in the phrase hr idf («). to which thc meaning ‘in the 
service {^fj ..is attributed; (2) [Qi* irf (tv, 197, 16) with the variant [!„_ ~ „ stated to mean ‘landed property’; 


( 3 ) #/' (iv, 384, t), quoted as of Eighteenth Dynasty and meaning ‘income’ of a temple. Owing to the calnmi- 

tous'dclay in publishing the references, criticism of these entries is necessarily handicapped, and in particular 1 have 
failed to run to earth the first writing of No. 2; it is noticeable, however, that the substitution of for & and of = for 
jVn ;ire m i s takes with which ancient engravers of inscriptions and modern transcribers of hieratic can well be credited, 
and the writing with ft points to identity with (1). As for thc second writing Jl“this comes from thc Onomasticon 
of Amenope (No. 469). where it follows thi, perhaps a word for thc veins from which gold was obtained; P. C. Smither 
found a similar word (if not to be read sdfi) in a Middle Kingdom papyrus discovered by Reisner; clearly neither of 
these examples has anything to do with thc word to be discussed here. For (3) the only example identifiable from 
the three writings (all with <]) quoted by Wb. is Petrie. Tartiian / and Memphis V, 80, 21, where it is said of a funerary 

temple built by Amcnophis III for himself at Memphis that ‘His Majesty' caused [j] ^^”"ES 
this Mansion to be on the foundation of thc Mansion of Ptah in every writing belonging to it'. The passage, and in 
particular its continuation, has been discussed already, p, 21, n. 4. Here the philological aspect alone concents us, 
and examination docs not confirm the meaning ‘income’ assigned to stiff by thc Berlin Dictionary. Since tjj. signifies 
•food’, and sdfi is used of the Pharaoh’s provision of his trusted servants with their sustenance (op. cit., iv, 383, 1), 
here thc phrase hr sdfi n appears to mean literally ‘on the food-supply of This, however, is ambiguous, since it is 
not indicated whether the implicit donor was the Pharaoh, who in supplying the great temple of Ptah incidentally 
supplied also the new building, or whether thc larger temple was itself thought of as finding provisions for the smaller 
That the former view is preferable emerges from several considerations; (1) the Egyptians notoriously looked 


upon the Pharaoh as the source of all benefits; (2) here, after a comparison with the funerary temples of the kings 
at Thebes in their relation to the Karnak temple, the text continues ^ >1 being under the authority 

of every steward of the king (who there may be from time to time)’; (3) the realistic sense of the Egyptians might 
well find a difficulty in thinking of a temple as a donor, refusing to admit such a personification; and (4) at least one 
passage to be quoted below, that from the Wady Abbad, is difficult to reconcile with the latter view. Accordingly 
it seems desirable to render sdf/ as 'endowment 1 , 'foundation'; in saying that the new Memphite temple is to be on 
the foundation of the Mansion of Ptah’ it will have been meant that thc supplies granted by Pharaoh for the upkeep 
of the larger temple were to be used also for the smaller one. 

The interpretation here suggested is in elTect confirmed by another example discovered only after the rest of the 
present note was completed. In appointing Nebunencf to be High-priest of Amun (ZAS, xliv, l’l. 1, 11 . 5 - ^’ ' 

p. 31), Harnesses II says: ‘Thou art (henceforth) First Prophet of Amun, his treasury and his granary are under thy 

seal, thou art thc commander of his temple [13^ ^ and all his distributions (lit. ‘supply-giving , read 

sdfrf ) are under thy authority.’ It is true that thc giving of supplies is here attributed to the god Amfin, but the Pharaoh 
stands behind the High-priest’s promotion, and so determines the way in which thc temple-revenues arc to be 
employed. 

So far as my evidence goes, the word sdf (No. 1 above) is used only in the phrase hr sdf (u), and thc sense of this, 
as well as the consonantal structure of thc word itself, is so similar to that of the earlier sdf/ that the hypothesis of 
their identity is impossible to reject. There is an example of thc reign of Scthos I in the largest of the three inscrip¬ 
tions in thc temple of the Wady Abbad, which Gunn and I many years ago rendered: 'But as to any official who 

1 P, Bohgua iaQ 4 i G,q = my LaU-Egyptiatt Miscellanies, p, 6, 

= c-g* 10* 'take* things awny from a person, in thc metming 'rob' n person, 

J For the icit see Lau^Egyptiun Miscellanies, p, 122. No, 



(4) THE WORD SDF 


"7 


ahull suggest to Ills Lord this desire; to take workmen away and to put them on another endowment, , (°& t, 9- 

&)•' 1 llL ' l * arris P»pyrws 1,ils another example where people arc spoken of as on the foundation of a'umiple 

(ji, 4}. After mentioning ‘the Mansion of Ra<messe-hck-On in the House of Rp under the authority of the Greatest 
of Seers and (sundry) officials in all branches (lit. things)’, the scribe records 1,485 persons who were assigned to 
this. In the next line lie writes 'People whom he gave for the House of Atom (and that of) 1 Rc<-I;lanikhti (I s 

w ^° arc on the foundation of The Mansion (i.e. the new foundation just mentioned) 1 3 under 

his authority', the number given being 4,583. Schaedel (Die Listen lies grofitn Papyrus Harris , 34), who renders ’auf 
dem Grund und Roden Jes Hauses 1 , suggests tliat these people were used primarily in services or production for the 
new temple of Harnesses III, hut also stood at the disposal of the entire Heliopolitan temple estate. To my mind 
this interpretation is improbable, besides disagreeing with the meaning of sdf here accepted as likely. I think it 
probable that these persons were exclusively employed by the older foundations, but were paid out of the resources 
placed by Raincsses III at the disposal of Ins own new foundation. Harris 51, a, 7, in the Memphite section, is an 
exactly parallel passage, and here it seems clear that the scribe has erroneously omitted between 91 and 

ild cr 


In the three remaining examples in the Harris papyrus it is new institutions, not persons, which arc said to be on 
the foundation of some larger temple. In 10, 12 we find 7,872 persons assigned by Harnesses III to 'The town called 
the “House of Ra'messc-hek'On, Great of Victories’’ which Pharaoh made for thee (i.e. for Amen-Re«) in the north 
country on the foundation of the House of Araen-RtK, King of the Gods, saying: “Maycst thou he 

victorious, having caused it to be established to all eternity”/ If 1 understand rightly, the salaries to the officials and 
employees of the Delta Residence were to be paid out of the old resources of the Karnak temple, not out of those 
of Harnesses Ill’s own new mortuary temple at Mcdlnct Habu or out of those of his own temples within the Karnak 
complex or in the eastern part of Thebes. The same would apply to the statues etc* belonging to the 2,756 ‘gods* 
described in 11 p t-2 in the words translated above on p. 17; there we must note the slight difference of expression 

1 ‘flIWI 1 — lwhich Pharaoh placed on the foundation of the House of 


Amcn-Re<, King of the Gads\ Lastly, in 52, a, 4-7 a list of various gifts is headed by the words: ‘Gold, silver, lapis 
lazuli, , . , garments of fine linen . .. oxen, geese and all (kinds of) things which King Ra'messc-miamun, the Great 
God, gave as presents of the Sovereign for the House of Pfah, the Great, South of Mis Wall, Lord of 'Ankh-towC, 

and l * ie temples (on) its foundation 5 from Year 1 to Year 31, making 31 years 1 . Now it is 
curious and significant that in the parallel passage 13, a t 3 the words ‘as presents of the Sovereign* are followed by 
'in order to supply (or ‘cnrich\ ‘replenish 1 D ^e r J*:) the house of his noble father Amen-Rp, King of the 

Gods, (of) Mut and (of) Khons, from Year r, etc,, 1 use being made of the verb sdp which has been indicated as the 
etymology of sdf. This would make it plausible to give as a paraphrase in 52, a, 7 \ . . and the temples belonging to 
the same benefaction' (lit* 'supply 1 ), only the difference of writing in the verb and the noun makes it probable that 
by Dyn. XX the etymology of sdf from sdft had been forgotten, 

1 his note has been included in the present work solely on account of the heading of § 62 of Text A, the only place 
in the Without papyrus where sdf occurs. The writing there is cither or simply former being the 

more probable* The heading reads: ‘[Domain of] th[is house] on the foundation of the Mansion of Pharaoh in 
the Mouse of Anurn * * * the chapel of Mont which is (in) the Village of Inroyshes’. The next line (29, 19) refers to 
measurement to the [south?*] east of that village, and the cultivator in the following line is the prophet PcnhasL The 
following paragraph (§63) deals with 'Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house under his authority 1 , i.e* under that 
of the prophet Pen has i t whom we meet again in Text li t § 29 as in control of Mu to-lands of Pharaoh to the north-east 
of the village in question. It is uncertain whether Text A 29, 18 is a continuation of the heading or a separate 
sub-heading; we have no firm basis for restoration of the lacuna. None the less, it can be concluded with some 
certainty that the paragraph centres round a small provincial chape) of Mont. The question arises why this, like 
cither temples, is not accorded a paragraph of its own apart from the greater Theban temple of Ram esses IV under 
which its fields are ranked. Perhaps those fields had not been given to the chapel of Mont, their produce being taken 
by the foundation of Harnesses IV. Perhaps also the prophet Penhusi had formerly been paid out of the income of 


1 Lepa. Dtnktn. 111, 140, t- f 15 ^ Rcc. truv„ Xlil, PI, 2 = JEA t 
iv, 248, I take this opportunity of suggesting a better rendering 

for the following m i(ir n mtr bin * This we translated "in manner 
of ail evil witness', which does not convey much sense. Surely 

the words are to be taken with stkn ib ft Nb‘f and signify simply 
‘by way of bad advice 1 . 

A So Sehnedd, 1 think rightly. 

3 So Cemf, JEA t xxvi, 127, 

4 Erichsen substitutes w for in his transcription here, in 

rij 1 and 1115^^,7. but if n had been intended, jjl would have 


been written. For «£*■, when it stands atone, a sign identical in 
‘Dpearanee with hieratic n is regularly written; in ^ 31,4 the 
unambiguous form is written on account of the following —, 
and it ought to have been realized that this is decisive for the 
eases where the farm is ambiguous. In 52, a t 7 Erichsen writes 
■*=* for «*; in the Harris and other contemporary papyri <> p 
<=* und ^ arc constantly confused; in this word the hieroglyphic 
example and the etymology are decisive. 

5 is omitted by mistake as often, Erichsen*s faulty trans¬ 
cription ai ir/m perhaps taken from Wb. iv, 197, i0, see above* 
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11 . , , r rrh fnr some reason was to be paid from the income of the temple of the 

the temple of Harnesses W . but , mo , t liUely construction to put upon this exceptional and cryptic 

reigning Pharaoh Ramcsscs V. bucli seems me 

paragraph-heading. ,r. been ignored. The Harris papyrus has (36, b, (1) a perhaps unique reference 

Hitherto the determinative A 1 n / measure for figs, hut there is no reason for thinking, as 

to a word (l“ A.«- designating soma «ng a s something of that shape. It seems possible that A in 

'» Writer fn>™ nlL-* '“W>»' »'"•» 

Ai^. d(tv ' 'S nml ’ or pay,11 ' :nt l " C ° ’ ■ h be’ imagined 8 how far-fetched transference of phonetic determinatives 

was the origin .* not so hazardousas gj ^ r ^ding id, Mn, Mg, sg, sgr and so forth. But the Word jl o A 

could be in Late Egyptian is well shown > . j t ] lc initial letter, and the next letter is one 

sri -thorn- (Wb. tv. , 9 o) presents another possible origin, here too i ,s 

which in hieratic might easily be confounded with 

. . - _ t' _ .iJ ..ihLAnt ntmn n niii>«fmh-mnrv 


< I pnirued out in my Egyptian Hieratic Text,, p. i*'. n ‘ ’ 
that Wcronlyphie examples of this word use i »yd that t «. 
probable reading is therefore di. In spite of this, Wb, I'. »<2, 


2 _ 5 still persists in rending tpd without even n question-mark, 
though there is not a tittle of evidence in favour of that reading. 
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APPENDIX B 

CORRESPONDENCE OF POSW-ENTRIES 

Kor ihe sake of simplicity the references arc here always only to the line in which the actual assessment stands, though 
the beginning of a fflrA-entry in the case of Type 11 often stands in the preceding tine* and though the number of 
arouras involved is always to be sought, in the case of Type A, in the line immediately preceding the p 6 $h-c ntry. 

It not seldom happens that there are discrepancies between corresponding posh- entries, and if these are at all serious 
it seems desirable to note them, though less in those indications of place where one reference is merely more circum¬ 
stantial than the other* Consequently m is appended to the first reference, if the discrepancy lies in the place of 
measurement, o being used if the difference resides only in the point of the compass. If the discrepancy lies in the 
number of arouras involved, n is added 10 the first reference. Lastly, if it is the landowning institutions that disagree 
in the corresponding entries, the letter / is added; the disagreements in question are discussed in detail above, pp. 99 f. 

A special column gives the number of arouras in question, and if there is a discrepancy here, a second number 
is added in brackets, this number being that shown by the type of entry given in the second place. When the rate 
of assessment in the non-apportioning paragraph is other than 5 me, (‘measures of corn') the symbol * is added to 
represent 7} me* and j to represent 10 me. 

List I gives the /tfte/i-entries of Type A in the order of their occurrence, and List 11 the entries of Type B in the 
order of theirs* 

I 


Type A Type B Arouras Type A Type B Arouras 



1 The 4- o here refers to w line where the number* have been 5 Largely destroyed* . 

| c ft ou , ( * A mistake for *5, as the multiplication and percentage show. 
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APPENDIX B.—CORRESPONDENCE OF POSH -ENTRIES 


Type A 

Type B 

Arouras 

1 -• n 

Section II 



— cont. 


iof 

30 

34- 4° 

34. 43 

28,12 

39. 18 

39, 22 11 

22,17 

22 , >3 

10 

7*+10 (10) 

39. 2 5 0 

22 y 21 

10 

39. 28 

-— 

10 

39. 35 

2 5. 6 

S 

39. 3 s 

35. >2 

10 

4 2 * 39 

38, ig 

3° 

4 2 > 43 

38.17 

10 

43. 15 

38, 10 

20 

43. >9 

43, 28' w | 

40, 8 

39. i4 

20 

3° ( 2 °) 

Section III: 



49. 3 1 

5 3 » 33 

3® 

49- 34 

55.34 I 

I 

49 1 39 

56. 4> 

1 

49.45 0 

58,21 

10 

5°* 7 

63. 44 

20 

50,10 

57. " 

5 

50,14 

55. 3 2 

20 

5°. *7 

— 

5 

50, 42 0 

48, 42 

10 

51, TI 0 

59- 30 

20 

51, 26 0 

70, 8 

7 

51.41 

5<). 3« 

15 

53. 39 

45. 2 9 

18 

53» 4* m - n 

61. 3+ 

5 (7) 

64.4 0 

45. 11 

IO 

64,10 

57.6 

2 5 

64, 19 0. n 

62, 23 

*5(n) 

64. z 4 

57. 3* 

IO 

64, 42 0 

57. 45 

20 

64, 45 m 

57. 43 

1 20 

72, 12 0 

+6. 47 

9 (Corr.) 

72» *9 0 

46,49 

1 9 

72.23 / 

5 6 - 3 

3 

72,27 

59* 20 

20 

72. 3° 

— 

20 

72. 39 

46. 38 

20 

73. 8 

4®. 3 

5 

73. 11 

54. 44 

5 

73. >6 

— 

10 

73 * 2 5 0 

68, 3 

IO 

73.40 

59- 2 3 

10 

73. 43 

59, 16 

TO 

74, 3 t. 0 

5 8 . >3 

10 

74. >4 

63, 46 

10 


1 This same plot is perhaps repented in 74* 29 (Section HO* 
but iheie without ony posh -entry. 


Type A 

Type D 

Amur as 

74, 21 n 

63. 4i 

5 (10) 

74. 3 4 P 

59. *9 

10 

74- 2 7 

63. 38 

20 (Corr,) 

74. 33 

57- H 

20 

74. 37 

64. 37 

10 

Section IV: 



76.34 

83, 22 

20 

76,37« 

8S. 43 

s (10) 

76.47 

87.9 

9 

76. 5* 

88.3 

2 

78. 3* 

87. 3° 

5 

78. 34 

100, 28 

5 

78. 37 

88, 7 

5 

78, 40 

93. >9 

2 (3) 

78, 43 TI J 

95. 41 

3(2) 

78, 49 0. («) 

S3, 16 

4(3 ? ) 

79, 10 nt 

99. 9 

IO 

79.19 

87. 33 

10 

79,22 0 

93. 16 

3 

79. *5 ° 

75. S 2 

2 

79. 2 9 

85. 3 2 

5 

79. 33 

86, 2 

2 

79. 36 

87. 3 6 

2 

79- 41 

85. 37 

10 

79. 47 0 

88, 25 

5 

80, 3 

93-4 

5 

82, 43 

85, 40 

10 

83. 2 9 

1 86,5 

I+* 

93. 2 4 

9°* 2 3 

20 

93.29 

83. 6 

2 

93. 3 2 

88, 21 

■ 20 

93. 39 

1 76.5 

10 # +I0 (— 20) 

93.42 

88, 42 

10 

94. 6 

88, 39 

*5 

94. 26 

83. >9 

10 

94. 2 9 0 

88. 33 

20 

94. 3 2 

88, 15 

15 

94- 4i 

86, 34 

10*4-20 (= 3 °) 

95- 4 

81, 29 

5 

95* 7 

8i. 43 

20 

gs, 10 o, n 

91. 37 

5 ( ,0 ) 

98,4 

8l, 26 

10 

98, 10 m 

76. 23 

1 5 

98, 20 

91.3* 

7 

98.23 

86, 46 

3 

IOOj 18 

— 

10 

101, 3 

99. 5 

10 

ioi t 6 m 

85. 35 

8 

1 101, 90 

9 °. 2 5 

20 

ioi, 18 m 

83, 10 

20 


See p, 99* 

There has been interchange of numbers in these rwo entries! 



THE ENTRIES OF TYPE B IN CONSECUTIVE ORDER 


Suction 1 : 
2, x -|-6 

2 , X+IJ 

2. x-H 4 
2* x+15 

6 , to 

6 , *3 

6, 15 

6 . 17 

6, 19 0 
io, 8 t 
16, 17 
16, 32 

Section II: 

zz, 13 n 

22. 17 

22 , 19 
22 , 21 0 
24, S 
24 . *6 
24, 22 
24 - 3 °' 

24 , 36 

25, 6 

26, s 
26, 7 

26, 9 

27, 8 

28, u 
28, 22 
28, 26 


Type A 


33 

45 

20, 23 

19. 9 

12, 3 

20. 43 

20, 46 

21, 3 
20, 40 

> 9 , 37 
19, 41 

i<J. 27 


39 . 22 
39 . >8 


39 . 25 
39. r6 
29 , 7 
34 . 7 
34 . 24 
29, 10 

39 - 35 
34. 20 
34 . 14 
34 . 17 


Aromas 

10 

20 

*5 

10 

20 

30 ] 

10] 

20 

■20] 

20 

40 

ro 


34. 

40 

3 °. 

4 

30 . 

9 

33 . 

15 

33 - 

11 

34 . 

3 2 

34 . 

35 


Section HI: 


39 . 

38 

29. 

34 

30. 

13 

43 . 

15 

4 2 . 

43 

42, 

39 

33 . 

4 

2 5 . 

26 

43 . 

28 

43 * 

19 

34. 

27 

64, 

4 


10 (7*+10) 

[10] 

(io] 

7 

40 (20*4-20) 
no (sof-j-30*4-30) 
10 

5 

5 

60 

5 

3 

20 

1 of 

2 5 

10 

30 _J 5 (20) 
6o_Is(2o) 

25 (20)* 

30 

io_l5 
20 _J 5 
10 
10 


om, 

10 

3 ° 

20 (40) 
5 

20 (30) 
20 


Type B 

45. 29 
4<i. 3 

4 6 . 38 
46, 47 0 
46, 49 0 
48, 42 0 
52 . 33 

54. 44 

55. 33 

55. 34 

5 6 . 3 l 

56. 3> 

5 f J. 4 i 

57. 6 
57. " 

57. 14 
57. 3i 
57. +3 '« 

57. 45 o 

58. 13 /• 0 

58, 21 0 

59- 16 

59. 19 1 
59. 20 
59- 23 
59, 30 0 

61, 34 l. hi. n 

62, 23 0. « 

63, 38 

63, 41 n 
63. 44 

63. 4 6 

64. 37 

68,3 

70, 8 0 

Section IV: 

75- 5 2 0 
76. 5 
76, 23 m 
Sr f 26 
si, 29 
Si. +3 

83. 6 

83, 10 m 
83,16 0 («) 

83.19 

83,22 
85,32 
85, 35 m 

85. 37 
S5, 40 

85. 43 » 


Type A 

53 . 39 
73 . 8 
72 . 39 
72, 12 
72, 19 
50 , 42 
49 . 31 


, 42 

, 19 

. 27 

, 21 


74 - 37 
73 - 25 
51, 26 


79 - 25 

93 . 39 
98, 10 

98. 4 
95 - 4 
95 . 7 
93 - 29 
101, 18 

78, 49 

94 . 26 
7 <>, 34 
79 - 29 

tot, 6 

79 - 4 i 
82, 43 

7 6 . 37 


/Iron r<u 


18 

5 

20 

9 Corr. 

9 

10 

30 

5 

20 

1 

5 

15 

1 

2 5 

5 

20 

10 

20 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

20 

10 
20 

7(5) 

11 Os) J 

20 Corr. 

10 (s) 

20 

IO 

IO 

IO 

7 


M 

20 (io*-f 10) 
S 

10 

s 

20 

2 

20 

3 ? ( 4 ) 

IO 

20 


IO 

10 

1 ° ( 5 ) 
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—CORRESPONDENCE OF /’OStf-ENTRIES 


Typ* 8 _ 

Ssction IV 

con/. 

86, s 
H6, 5 
8ft, 34 

86 , 4ft 

87. 5 
» 7 » 9 
87. 3 ° 

87. 33 
87. 3 6 

87, 41 

#7, 43 

88. 3 o 

88.7 
88. 15 
88, 18 


Type A 


79. 33 
83, 19 

94. 4' 

98. 23 

?<». 47 

7 8 . 3' 

79. >9 
79- 3ft 

H 

H 

7*. 5* 
78.37 
94- 3 2 

H 


slrouro; 


‘4* 

30 {lO*+2°) 
3 
5 
9 
S 


r#* a 

88 , 21 

88, 25 0 

88. 33 o 

88. 39 
88. 42 

<70, 23 
90, 23 ti 

9«. 3‘ 

9*. 37 0* 
93- 4 

93. ,6 0 

93. 19 »* 

9S- 4* 1,1 

99. S 

99* 9 m 

100, 28 


Type A 

93. 3= 

79. 47 

94. *9 
94. 6 
93- 43 

93. 3 4 
101. 9 

98, 20 

95* 10 

80, 3 

79. 33 
78, 40 

78. 43 
101, 3 

79- 

7 8 . 34 


Arourat 


5 

20 

V 5 

10 

20 * 

20 

7 

10 (s) 

5 

3 

3 ( 2 ) 

2(3) 


1 Perhaps 10 should have stood in both entries* 

* In these entries the numbers of trouras have been interchanged* 


* 



APPENDIX G 

TABLE OF NUMBERS AND CORRESPONDING 7 $ PER GENT. 


r»E percentage is calculated, not on the number of arouraa, but on the amount of corn resulting from that number 
multiplied by the rate of assessment. Under the heading ‘Times of occurrence’ are included the not very numerous 
cases where the percentage is lost. 


Me. of 

1 

t 


Times of 


corn 

7l% in sucks 

occurrence 

Errors it 1 

5 


H (= I) 

% 

None, 

to 

» • 

■ 

i 

7 

11 

»5 

IJ> 

*1 

5 

it 

to 

[i: 


1 

u In the sole example 78, 49 the per- 





ccmnge is lost. 

-5 

IV 3 > 


*4 

ip For 73 t #1 Sor 3 ; 9®» to see Carr, to 





this volume. 

35 | 

n :i>- 

s}J C= al) 

3 

1. In 51, 26 3>- has been wrongly omitted. 

40 

nt 

3 i 

2 

None. 

45 

iii.j>- 

3 H(= 3 l) 

3 

11 

50 

11IV 

3 l 

38 

11 

60 

mi: 

4 l (= 4 l) 

z 

i> 

75 

IH. 

11 .> 

s!l (= si) 

7 

L In 51, 41 >■ has been omitted. 

90 

Ill • ■ 

III * 

63 

1 

None. 

log 

III!, 
til * 

7 f(= 7 l) 

3 2 

1, In 93,14 (“ 90, 23} there are some errors 


rllll, 

hu 



in (he figures. 

1024 

~ 7 ti*(= 7 tt)l 

t 

i* In 39, 22 the number 3254-50 — 103* is 


rllll. . 

till . 3 >- 



reckoned os n round 100 nnd receives the 
percentage 7}. 

ids 

7 il(= 7 Jl] 

[ 

1. In the sole example 83, 29 * 1 is wrongly 


1 1 1 



substituted for V j * 

125 

t ! i. !>- 


5 

** In 93, 39 the percentage on 75 + 50 — 125 


nt • 



is Biveri as vjjj (= 7$). 

150 

lli | 

6 

None* 

*75 

[fttiit- 

1 31 J 

1 

[None]. In the sole example 94, 41 the per- 


111 



centoge on 75 +too = 175 is lost. 

200 

n 11 

f 5 

4 

L In 33, 4 "fj] is given; the Type B entry 


Mil., 
n 11(1 • 



38, 21 gives 20, not 40 annum** 

250 

i 81 

1 

None. The percentage in 29, 7 is correctly 


R 11: 



calculated on 1504*100 « 250. 

300 

”1 (=> a*l) 

2 

None* 

335 

f nlll 

L n 11 

23 il 

X 

1. In t2, 25 1>- has been omitted* 

#75 

irinn HI, 
In no 11 : 

i>. 6 5 i 1 (= 6 S i)J 

X 

J» In 34, 7 the percentage on 500+ 225H-150 

1 


1 


875 is wrongly given as 62!. 



CHAPTER II 

TEXT A. SYNOPSIS OF PARAC 

Non-apportioning paragraphs are marked with an asterisk* 
Apportioning paragraphs are marked with an obelus t 
Paragraphs with the peculiar Harem assessments are marked 

The text is divided into tour sections. 

Section I comprises §§ 1-50, i.e. from [i, 1] to 21, 15 

II i( §§ 51-116, i.e. from 21, 16 to 43, 28 


M 


It 


II 


III 

IV 


II 


it 


§§ 117-207, i*e. from 44* 1 to 74* 37 
§§ 2o8-end, i.e. from 75, 1 to end. ; 


SECTION I 

The section-heading, as well as many of the earlier paragraphs, must have been contained in a roll 

of which the Wilbour papyrus is the continuation, see above, pp. II. 73 - ° h JJ? 

which there doubtless were in the lost portion corresponding entries ot Type B, prove that this com 

prised the following paragraphs among others. 

Thebes 

k A+ The House of Amen-Re<, ICing of the Gods: 

Apportioning domain ot this house (in) the Nome of Ninsu. 

Th. „rnt ti-mnlc of Knrnak- see & ci for the heading and § 55 for the sab-heading. Either the heading (with addi¬ 
tions! and the sub-heading ma'v have had paragraphs to themselves, as in §§ 51. 55. or they may have been com me , 

M following the mode, J, 6, or § a 37 . The same remark applies .0 . .he £ 

below The presence of § A in the lost roll is proved by 15. +2 compared with 29, 7 = 24, 16, tins latter in $ aS- 

, _ , „ this latter in $ 1 ro. Tbe/tfj/i-cntry takes the form ‘House of Amun, domain of the Nome in i 3 , +2 

and ^compared passages; for ‘domain of the Nome’, i.e. the Nome of Heracleopolis, sec above, p. 39- The J ntriC3 

* ,t “Eg 'S3 of Amen-RC. King of Ihe Gods’, wi.hou. ’domain of .he 

Section l contained no Knrnak paragraph naming a different nome-admm.stration ns in §5 a 4 - **». othens.se a differ 
entiating addition would have been necessary. 

§ Bf The Mansion of Millions of Years of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Usima<re<-skheperenre< 
in the House of Amiin: 

Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Nome of Ninsu. 

The funerary temple of Harnesses V on .he West bank, see below, § ;S. The pnd.-enteies ebbt emte lhe name of 
the temple to 'The Mansion of Pharaoh', e.g. 9, an 49; * 3 * = 7 . together with p. to. n. . above. IS this is added 
•domain of the Nome’ in the places cited, but these words are omitted in 20, 4; 21, u. 15; see on $ A. 

§ Ct The Mansion of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Usimatre<-miamun in the House of Amun: 
Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Nome of Ninsu* 

The temple of Harnesses III at Medinct Habu, see below, § 64. The -entries 19, 24; 20, 30 omit in the House 
of Amun’; 21, 7 has this, but omits the reference to the nome-administration. 

§ Df The Mansion of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Usima<re(-setpenre< in the House of Amun: 
Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Nome of Ninsu. 

The treat temple of Harnesses II known as the Ramcsseum, see below § 69. The existence of the paragraph is 
proved by ‘the Mansion of Usima<rC’<-sctpen[rC<, domain of the N]ome m the /.ffr/i-entry 16, 44; lor the omission 
‘in the House of Amun* see on §§ B. C; similarly doubtless in the damaged entry 32, f, 
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Heliopolis 

§ Et The House of Re'-Harakhti under the authority of the Greatest of Seers: 

Apportioning domain of this house (on) the West Side of Tpehu. 

Evidently the principal temple of Heliopolis; both heading anil sub-heading of § 144 have the farm indicated above, 
and though that paragraph has no gentries of Type II, if it had, the p 6 sh-e ntria of Type A corresponding to them 
would doubtless Jia vc had the wording ‘the House of K£', domain of the West Side found in 17, f>, ih, 30, 20, 8. 11. 15. 
For the nome-administration of Aphroditopolis here alluded to, see p. 39 above. A similar pijr/i-emry, naming a 
different nome-administration, occurs in to 1. 6 , but there, despite a discrepancy in the line of measurement, 'House 
of R»’ appears from the corresponding pOsh- entry 85, 35 to refer to the temple of Harnesses II at Heliopolis, sec 

§ 236, heading* 

§ Ff The Mansion of Ra'messe-miamun, Beloved like Re': 

Apportioning domain of this house (on) the West Side ot Tpehu(?). 

This temple of Harnesses II, possibly situated not at Heliopolis itself, but somewhere in the neighbourhood of Kom 
Med met Ghurub (sec above, p. 12), occurs in the Heliopolitan portion of Section IV, see §237, where there Is a 
sub-heading like that postulated here, but naming Hardai. The pJr/t-entries indicating this paragraph, namely, 16,41; 
19, 34, have simply 'The Mansion Beloved like Re<' with the same abbreviation as in 76, 51 = 88,3 (see too in Text B, 
C J , 22), but unlike this last omit reference to the nome-administration. One may hesitate for § F between a 
reference to Heracleopolis or one to Aphroditopolis; I have supposed the second of these, as in the case of § E, the 

other Heliopolitan temple. 


MEMPHIS 

§ Gf The Foreland(f) of Binere' in the House of Ptah. 

A paragraph with this heading alluding to a Memphite foundation of King Mcncptah is proved by 16, 37. No such 
land-owning institution is named elsewhere, and the meaning of hnt here is problematical, see p. 13, n. 6. 

That the Wilbour papyrus began in the middle of the paragraphs devoted to Memphite temples is 
sufficiently indicated by § 3 A below. 

[§1 (....?)* Lost.] 

Some Memphite temple or chapel. 

§ 2 (1, x+4) # Do[main of] this house [administered by the hand of the.] Seti, son of Sebk- 

hotpe(?). 

§ 3 (i, x-r7)t Apportioning domain [of this house]. 

[§ 3 A (2, .. . ?)t Great Seat of Ra'mcsse-miamim in the House of Ptah], 

That all that remains of col. z refers to lands owned by this Memphite institution of Ramcsses II is proved by thc/tffA- 
entrics corresponding to 2, x+6, x+13, x+14, x+15. for which sec Appendix II and p. 67, n. 2. The institution 
is discussed above, p* 13, with n. i; paragraphs devoted to it, all apportioning, are found in the other sections, sec §§ 1, 
148* 239; its herbage, see §§ 1S3. 246; food for its white goats, § 190. It is referred to in many /iflrA-on tries, e.g* 39, 
38; 49, 45, and AArt/o-lands of Pharaoh lying upon its fields are often mentioned in Text B, e.g. Hi f J t * 5 * 1 "* 

Smaller Temples, see pp. 13 ff* and Table I, 

§ 4 (4, y +1-2)* [The House of Arsa]phes, King of the Two Lands, under the authority ol the prophet 
[Nufc]: 

Regular [domain] of this house under his authority. 

This is the chief temple of Ninsu, Heracleopolis Magnn, Arab, Ahnia, now Ihnaayah cl-Medlnah, Remains arc 
still left, see Porter and Moss, Topogr, Bibliogr tv, 118* The god's name receives the epithet ‘King of the Two Lands 
as here, in Harris, 6i, A, 13; Cairo, d'entrie 39410 = Melanges Maspcro, l, 821; and often in the temple jlscIF, 

see Petrie, Eftnasya, passim. The -entries 12, 3; 2o r 40 have simply ’Arsaphes' without^ House of . 

The expression Tegular domain 1 has been discussed on p. 22. For the prophet Nufe ace I able III, from 1 , 5 
It is dear that there were at least five prophets. The "overseer of cattle 1 was ^Vsliahabscd, see on $ 5, 






Ia6 SYNOPSIS OF TEXT A 

* 

Smaller Temples: Heraclcopolis {continued) 

§ 5 (5, x+10-2)* [Domain of] this [house] under the authority of the overseer of cattle f Asha[em- 
habscd]: 


.. 

The name of this overseer of cattle is written clearly as above in 8, 20; obscurely in 6, *+15, and as ‘Ashaemhab 
in H23, 35 ! doubtless <Ashahabsed was the true form. In the two former places he is himself a holder of land, while in 
the example from Text B he is in control of Wm/o-lands. 

§ 6 (6, 7)f Ap [portioned] harvest-taxes of this hofuse] under the authority of the prophet Nufe. 

For the term state •harvest-taxes' see pp. 24 f., and for the prophet Nufe see Table III. 

§ 7 (9, i)* [The Sunshade of ke<-]Harakhti which is in Ninsu, 

For the chapels known as Sunshades, see p. 16; for this particular one and its two prophets Ncfcrkha* and Kaha 
see Table HI; they occur only in Text B. 

§ 8 (9, 6)* [The] Mansion of Ra'messe-miamun who hears prayer in the House of Arsaphes. 

Much building of the reign of Harnesses II is found at IhnSsyah, see Porter and Moss, ap. at., IV, 118-19, but none 
with this epithet. 

§9(9, 9)* The Mansion of Ra<messe-miamun in the House of Arsaphes. 

See on § 8, but this temple was evidently distinct from that named there. The stela of Sho3henk I, Cairo Jaunt, 
d’entrie 39410 (see on §4), mentions in 1 . 29 a 'prophet of Arsaphes of Harnesses'. 

§ 10 (9, 18)* The Foundation of the Vizier Ra'hotpc, who is dead. 

For the metaphorically used word turn'd ‘staff’ see p. 18. The reference is to a funerary foundation of this well- 
known vizier of Harnesses II; as Corny has pointed out, fragments of it appear to have been actually discovered at 
Sidmant, a short distance to the north-west of Heraclcopolis, see Petrie and Brunton, Sedrueut II, pp. 28 ff. 

[§ 11 (after 9, 45)* The House of Osiris Khant- { Aru.] 

The M&A-entry 19, 37 = io. 7 furnishes us with the lost heading. This unknown temple is mentioned again, to¬ 
gether with its prophet Huy, in B24, 33; see too there, 6,4, and perhaps also simply as ‘House of Osiris', B9, 2; the 
‘House of Osiris’ of 1125, 6 appears to be a different local chapel. 

§ 12 (10, 18-9)* The House of Suchus the Shedtitc, [Horus in the midst of To(?)-Sh]e: 

Domain of this house [founded by Phar]aoh under the authority of the prophet Hori. 

The first line has been restored in the Corrigenda PI. 73 (A) from Harris 61, b, 14, but see also pp. 42 f, where a 
slight modification is proposed. This temple is doubtless that of Crocodilopolis, the modem Medlnet el-Fnyyum, 
though if so there is a departure from the south-north order usually observed by Text A in connexion with the smaller 
temples. The push-entry 6, 9 refers to this temple simply as 'the House of Suchus’, cf. also 18, 9; 21, 8. For the 
prophet Hori ( 1 ) sec Table III; he is hardly likely to have been identical with, but may have been related to, the 
‘first prophet of Suchus the Shedtitc Hori' who lived under Harnesses IX and inscriptions from whose Fayyum tomb 
are published by Darcssy, Rec. trav XIV, 28. For other prophets of this god see § 14; B §§25* possibly also 
Schkmose of A 15, 9. The ‘overseer of cattle’ was ‘Ankha*, see § 18. 

§ 13 (11, 7)* Domain of this house newly founded by King Hckma ( re f -setpenamun under his authority. 

A foundation of Harnesses IV. See too § 15. 

§ 14 (i 2, 20)* Domain of [this house] newly founded by Pharaoh under the authority of the prophet 
Sunero. 

A foundation of Harnesses V. For Sunero see Table III. 

« IS (13, 3 )* Domain of this house ne[wty] founded by King Hekma're'-setpenamun [under] his 
[authority]. 

Doubtless the same foundation of Ramcssea IV as in $ 13, but these particular fields were managed by a different 
prophet, the Sunero named in § 14* 
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Smaller Tbmplks; Fayyum {continued) 

§ 16 (13, 22)* Regular domain of this house under his authority. 

For the expression 'regular domain 1 see above, p* 22, 

■iii 

§ 17 (14. 5)f Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house under his authority. 

For the term fnm ‘harvest-taxes' sec pp. 24 f. 

§18 (15, 17)* Domain of this house under the authority of the overseer of cattle ‘AnkhaC 
For domains administered by officials with this title see p. 23. 

§ 19 (15, 22)* The House of Isis, the Great, the (God's) Mother. 

Doubtless in Crocodilopolis itself, since the solitary field ascribed to this chapel is said in 15, 23 to tie ‘north of the 
temple of Suchus’. 

§ 20 (15, 25)* The House of Suchus, lord of Shede, which is in Rft-n-hone. 

Rg-n-hone, ‘Lake's Mouth’, i.c. the entrance to the Fayyum, is discussed on pp. 29 f., 43 f. The name is the origin 
of the modern El-Lahun, but possibly the temple here mentioned lay further along the arm of the Uahr Yusuf leading 

into the Fayyum, see p + 44. 

§ 21 (15, 30)* The House of Suchus, lord of.[under the authority of the proph]et P ( onpor. 

The restoration ‘lord of [Shede]* suggested in the transcription on the basis of 15, 23 is improbable, since the name 
of a locality differentiating this temple from that of § 20 is required. The prophet P'onpor appears as the holder of 

plots of his own in 1, x+14; 8, 33; 15, 37. 

§ 22 (15, 35 )f Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house under his authority. 

§ 23 (15, 39)* The House of Amun who hears from afar. 

Nothing more is known of this chapel than what can be inferred from its position here. Amen-Re* is found with 
this epithet on a small fragmentary stela of Ramcsscs 111 brought to M. Navillc by peasants at KantTr in the Eastern 

Delta, sec Navillc, Goshen, PI. 9, F, 

§ 24 (16, i) # The House of Amun, (Lord of) Thrones of the Two Lands, in the midst of She. 

For the town of She near Mi-wer (Korn Medlnet Ghurab), and for the possibility that this is the V^wwkEox of 
Mocris mentioned in the Greek papyri, sec pp, 44 ff. 


§ 25 {16, 4)* The House of the Divine Ennead in Barna under the authority of the prophet. 

Darna, mentioned again in this form in the lines of measurement 13, 50; 15* ’Si * s probably a more correct writing 
of the Robana mentioned in the Golenischcff Onomasticon between She and Mi-wer, see p. 44. This 'House of the 
Divine Ennead* has clearly nothing to do with that in Kher^aha (Old Cairo,, Gauthier* Diet, giogr ., n f 7^* where 
Piankiii 101 has been overlooked), nor yet probably with that in the GoleniseheiT Onotnnsticon, S» 9 * 


§ 26 (16, 9)* The Sunshade of Re<-Harakhti which is in She under the authority of the prophet 
Amcnkha 1 . 

For the chapels known as Sunshades, see p. 16, and for this particular chapel sec B § 35 " where, however, it is 
under a prophet named Hcnufe. In the /tfj/i-cntrics ig r 27, 41 it is referred to as ‘the Sunshade which is in She . 
The curious fact that temples or chapels in the town of She occur both before (§ 24) and after one belonging to barna 
is commented upon on p. 44. The prophet Amcnkha* is mentioned in 16, 25-8 as holding plots of his own. 

§ 27 (16, 14)! Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house under his authority. 

§ 28 (16, 34)* The House of Nephthys of Ratmesse-miamun which is in the House of Seth. 

The question whether this temple is the similarly named foundation of Harnesses II in Spcrmeru (see on § 94) is 
not easy to answer. If §§ 28-9 refer to Spcrtneru (see pp. 41 h). these paragraphs are glaringly out of place, and there is 
the alternative possibility that they may refer to Su, where the god Seth, whose temple is mentioned in Harris, Gt, 
b ( 15 just before Amun in the Daekland, as here, might well have had Nephthys as his consort, also 11 c a 

little surprising if no fields belonging to a deity of Su were mentioned in Section I, the more so since s 5 2 ^ 3 
with /f/faio-lands administered by a prophet of Seth of that town. As against this, Nephlh\s of . u is a pure ^)P° 
thesis, and it would be a coincidence that her chapel at that town should be a foundation of Harnesses , 1 c t a a 
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Smaller Temples: Su (continued) f , . c .... as ; n 5 ,(,« referring to Spernncru, a Sunshade 

Spermcru; further, tht^coincidence isThus far the two possibilities seem equally balanced, 
immediately follows the mention o M over ,h 1t t he line of measurement AiG, 39 should be taken as turn- 

rr'S s,7iX« b. — » f 

Su’ B’4 30 in B § S 2 aforementioned. 

* * —- - —- - 

Domain of > , „ Su ^ Aphroditopolis (A|fih). This temple is the last of the 

but later on in this section three more « 34 -*> - found that appear to be out 
of place. The prophet Hori is not mentioned elsewhere in our papyrus. 

Herbage Paragraphs. For these sec pp. 22 f. above. 
r ^t fi-7 oH Herbage of the House of Amen-Ref, (Ring, of the Oods. 

§ U. of .iJgrc.. ample of Kernok (§ S 0 - The «* heading §§ .04. .7+ The ^-n,, 34. *7 <* « «> 

includes the word sm 'herbage'. _ 

fi A 2 f 17 . 81 + Herbage of the Mansion of Usima<rc<-setpenret in the House of Amun. 

§ 3 * (i 7 > )\ b ,, ( f 5ll The Aos/i-entry 91 1 24 contains the word jwi. 

I e of the Ramesscum (§ 69). The same heading $§ 10G, 1A 2 + 3 - 1 hc P os - v 93 ’ 4 

§ 33 (.8. Z 7 )t Herbage of .he Manaion “foamed again in ihe head- 

•“'■he kS -o’ omitted^ as hi .he gentries«. »l 9 *. -b *- U.e 
Zl L, is found; in the gentry 73, =5 ** King’s name is retained, but rm omitted. 

SMMtER Temples (resumed). Since the three following are se P arated from §§4-30 by the three 
herbage paragraphs, it is somewhat doubtful whether they observe the usual south-north order. 

§ 84 (18, 33)* The House of Isis of Ra f messe-miamun which is (in) The Village ot an. 

Otherwise unknown. 

§ 35 (18, 37)* The Sunshade of Re'-Harakhti which is in Shatina. 

Temple and locality are alike unknown. 

§ 36 (19, 1)* The House of Kha'ka(u)ret which is (in). 

An unknown foundation of Sesostris III. 

Landing-place op Pharaoh. 

6 37 (iq, 6)* The Landing- P lace of Pharaoh in Mi-wer. 

For landing-places on the Nile or its branches as owners of fields sec P . 18. This particular landing-place men¬ 
tioned again 8. 17, as well as in the destroyed posh- entry x+15, w f Slluated at f M ‘-^ cr **“. Grc ^ ' 

he Greek Afo^ i.c. Kom Medinet Ghurab, better known as Gurob; see above, pp. +4 f. In Greek 
-0 P ,; 0? Ttolemais the Harbour’ occupied the same spot, and this name is an almost exact translation of It imtaf l r-n 
‘the Landing-place of Pharaoh' here. The fields arc shown by the first passage quoted to have been administered by 

the mayor of Mi-wer* 

The Two Harems. As land-owning institutions, see p. 18, 

§ 38 (19, io-i)|! The Harem in Memphis: 

Domain of this house under the authority of the mayor of Tpehu. 

Mentioned a«ain in §§ no. 377, where the fields in question arc in the charge of the mayor or IJardai and the overseer 
n( rattle of Kaniak respectively. External sources name four of the Overseers of the King’s Apartments who were at 
the head of this Harem, see p. .8, n. 3. The sub-heading here refers to the chief official in Tpehu; this ia Apliro- 

ditopolifl* the modem Ajfih, see p. 39* 
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This Two Harems (continued) 

§ 39 (19, 14-15)* The Harem (in) Mi-wer: 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller FenhnsL 

Other paragraphs referring to this Harem are §§ in* 112, 278. 279, the first and fourth detailing lands under the 
overseer of cattle of Karasik, Ra^meascnakhtc by name, while in the second the fields arc in the charge of Pkatja the 
overseer of cattle of the temple of Harnesses II at Memphis. The Harem’s own overseer is alluded to in I) § zi and 
probably in A §§ 41, 48, and there are frequent mentions of it elsewhere, see pp, 45 f. Mi-wer is Korn Medlnct Ghurib 
('OurohT see on § 37, Hie controller of the Harem Penhasi is not unnaturally found also in charge of fields belonging 
to the house of the Queen 38, 17, besides being mentioned in 16, 24 and in the /JusA-cntry referring to this Harem 
ifi, 32; for his title see p. i8 t n, 4. 

MINE-LAND or Pharaoh. For this term see p. 18 and again pp. 165 f. 

§ 40 (ig, 31)* AfiVrf-land of Pharaoh under the authority of the (Overseer of) Prophets. 

Substantially the same heading occurs in § 19S. For the high priestly official here in question see Table III, under 
Merybarse (2). The jOfff/i-entry 10, S attributes to AWo-land a plot occurring in this paragraph; exactly the same 
discrepancy in 56, 3 = 72, 23. 

§ 41 (ig 7 38)* M#W-Iand of Pharaoh under the authority of the Overseer of the King’s Apartments, 

The unnamed official mentioned here, in § 48, and in B § 21 1 was doubtless the head of the Harem in Mi-wer (§ 39). 
A -entry, see 16, 16. 

§ 42 ( 19 , 42 )* Mw£-land of Pharaoh under the authority of the mayor of Mi-wer. 

For Mi-wer and its mayors at various periods see p. 45, nn, f. 2, The mayor of Text A is nameless, see also § 45; 
in B § 12 he is named SctL The pvsh~cntry in 2, x+13 is almost completely destroyed. 

§ 43 (20, 1)* A/me-land of Pharaoh under the authority of the mayor of Southern She, 

On the town here mentioned see pp, 45 ff,; its mayor, alluded to in § 46, is named Ipuy in B § 13, 


KIIA JO-land of Pharaoh. For this term see p, 18 and again pp. 165 ff, 

§ 44 (20, 5)* AT/rato-land of Pharaoh under the authority of the standard-bearer of the Residence 
Merenptah. 

In § 7 of Text B this military officer is found in charge uf ft/tato-lands in no less than fifty-seven different localities, 
these including the three mentioned here and the one in § 113 below; corresponding lines are 20, 6 = B io t 4; 20, 9 — 
B io, 7; 20 f 12 = B io f 5; 43, 13 {with the ^orft-entry 38, 10) = II 10, 16. 


§ 45 (20* 16)* KhatoAand of Pharaoh under the authority of the mayor of Mi-wer, 

For the personage and place here mentioned see on §§ 37* 42, The same fields are dealt with in B § 12; corresponding 
lines are 20, 17* 19 = B 15, S; 20, 21 (with the posh-c ntry 2, x-|-f4) — B 15, 11; 20, 26 — R 15, 13; 20, 28 = D 15, 
20. 2i; 20, 31 (with the posits ntry 2, x-f-6) =s B 15, 12. 


§ 46 (20, 34)* Khato -land of Pharaoh under the authority of the mayor of Southern She, 

For the personage and place see on §43. The same fields occur in B § 13, where the locality of 20, 35 is named in 

B 16, 6. 


§ 47 (20, 37}* Khato -land of Pharaoh under the authority of the prophet of the House of Arsaphes 
Nufe, 

For the temple of Arsaphes at Heracteopolis and its prophets see on § 4, All the fields here referred to appear to 
be mentioned in B § 18, though there said to be under the five prophets of the temple; corresponding lines are y 
(with pGsh-entry 6, 19) — B 1 S p 6; 20, 41 (pdsh t 6, 13) — B 18, 10; 20, 44 (posh, 6, 15) = B 18, 11, 21 ► 1 (P^h y * l 7 ) 
* B 18, 15, but in the last three references to 'Text B the writing of the place-names width different. 

§ 48 (21, 4)* Khato-land of Pharaoh [under the authority of] the (Overseer) of the King’s Apart¬ 


ments. 


■ » ■ * A l U 1 

I he title of the functionary here in charge has to be emended as in § 41, though the same omission of the word f 
'overseer’ occurs in the corresponding heading of Text 0 {§ 21)* The plot here mentioned occurs t cre in , j* 
where it is likewise connected with the temple of Medtnet Habu, 
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KHA TO -land of Pharaoh {continued) 

S 49 (21 8)* Khato -land of Pharaoh under Ihc authority or tho prophet of the louse of Suchus . on. 

8 V 1 ,!' ’ . . .... - - probably at Crocodilopclis. ace on § rs> In B §§ 25.26 other prophets of this temple 

.« Lo-tadi ond .him die plot mentioned in our paragraph is no. named. 

8 50 ( 2 . ,2)* A'/m/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of the prophet Suncro. 

9 V ’ , ' c - . , , „ m „ t with a i reatlv i n & , 4 . In B § 26 he is named as acting for the prophet Amcnc- 

- sssts?;^ h "‘ in " 


SECTION II 

(2t, 16) Year 4, [second month of the Inundation-season], day 15 to day 20, making six days, assess¬ 
ment made by- ■ 

On this section-heading see above, p. 9. 

§ 17-18)* The House of A[men-Re<], King of the Gods, under the authority of the (First) 

Prophet <of) Amun Ra'messenakhte: 

Domain of this [house] (administered) by the hand of the controller Hamufe. 

On the temple of Karnak as a land-owning institution see above, p. n. and for its well-known High-priest Ra<- 

raessenakhie see Table III. This greatest and most important of the temples of Egypt probably had several pa rag rap 

3 c 3 to it in the lost part of Section I (see § A above, p. 124), as it has here m Sectmn II (» S ^) agam m 
c • nj rcc __ 2 .\ am i iv (86 20R-12); in every case it takes precedence of all other temples. Besides this, 

™.nl" .rfoiLlTvid m .hr fields supping herbage far to mule (§§ ,.. top. . 74 ). though none y~k 
i.f white goats belonging to it. Within the series of Karnak paragraphs is one (§ 209) dealing with fields that pro uecc 
provender for its Northern Oasis asses and another (§ 120) headed ‘Domain ol the offerings of [Amen-]Re , ving o 
Ihc Gods' with the suh-hcading ‘Domain which makes provender for the cattle under the authority of the overseer 
of cattle Ratmesscnakhte’; § 210, which names this last official, may possibly refer to the same administrate depsm- 
mcm thmi g rSZut describing it in the same terms. In Text B many AWlnnds ol Pharaoh are said ,0 he on 
fields of thef House of Amun’ (e.g. 2, 5; 4, +; 5. ^)> thc expanded form *Amen-Re<, King of the Gods being sub.U- 

tU \ C n /JLVemries thi y temple oMKarnak^is usually (eight times in all) referred to as ‘the House of ; V ™ n ' R j‘- R,n S ° f 

T™ variitta ofnomenclaturc i. M in the title, of the High-prie.. (full form 36, 32) «d «T«he ovmccr of cut* 
(full form 75 11; 101, 20), as also in several expressions of the Amiens papyrus {JLA, xxvu, 46-7), and is of interest 
L showing that when a temple is said to be ‘in the House of Amun', this implies it to be a dependency of the Karnak 

tC As regards the functionaries connected with the great Karnak temple, details will be given concerning each in the 
paragraph where he first occurs. No doubt the High-priest Ratmesscnakhte (see Lefcbvre, Hutotre dcs grands pnltes 
tl'jtwon, pp. 177 ff.) had general authority overall the domains mentioned, but it is only in this paragraph that_li<- 1 
named as directly the superior of as unimportant an official as a mere ‘controller’ (rtudw); of tins controller, Harnu c >y 
name, nothing more is known. In § 208 the Steward of Amun (see on § 52) intervenes as the immediate chief of a 
controller Beknamun, while he himself appears as subordinate to the High-pncst. The said Steward or Amun has 
under him the scribe Arnenhotpe in §52, and in other paragraphs the controllers Amenemuia (§ a3)._ Amud,10 p 
/K it7)—possibly identical with the afore-mentioned scribe—besides the already mentioned Beknamun. Ut an¬ 
other controller' Usihc (§ 209) it is said that lie looked after the fields providing provender tor the donkeys (see 
above), his chief again being the Steward of Amun. Two other heads of departments are subsumed under the title 

of ‘officials’ (sec p. 22): these are the overseer of the granary Ncferho (§ 56) and the deputy Ptahemhab (§212). 1 He 
t_■ _ Rmessenklihiive been mentioned above; arid a pre- 


iblc-masler Fsifir (§ 121) were concerned w p ith the grazing 01 tne temple s Horses, n such existcti r 
The fields of six apportioning paragraphs relating to the Karnak temple were under the control of a nomc-admim- 
stration, sec pp. 39 f.i those of §§ A, 55 and 119 under the administration of Ninsn (Heraclcopolis). and those ol ^ 54. 
ji8 and an under the administration of Hardai (Cynopolis). Subsidiary' temples immediately following the Karnak 
paragraphs arc those of Queen TRo (§ 57) and of the goddess Mitt of Ashru (§ 213); the temple of Harnesses II m 
the very midst of the Karnak complex is named in § 117 as under the Steward of Amun. 
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Thebes, the temple of Knrnak (continued) 

§ 52 (2i T 33-4)* Domains of this house under the authority of the Steward of Amun: 

Domain of this house in the region of Sekh-en-W<ab-yeb (administered) by the hand of the 

scribe Amenhotpe. 

The plural 'domains 1 is used in order to make the paragraph embrace § 53 as well as § 52. The title ‘Steward of 
AinOn', when given in this full form (here with definite article, in §§ 117, 152. 208 without) is never accompanied by 
a name, but there seems little doubt that its bearer was identical with the 'steward Usima'r^nukhte 1 mentioned a 
number of limes (c.g* 65, 11; 67, 23) as a holder of land—so also in Sekh-en-W<ab-yefa 27, +1. In Text B, where be 
receives the tide 'Royal scribe and steward 1 (s, 2), this Usima<re<nakhtc, who has been shown (p. 20) to have been 
a son of the High-priest of Amun, Ra^ncsscnakhte, is far and away the mast extensive administrator of Wmlo-land of 
Pharaoh* Curiously enough, he is not mentioned in that capacity in 1 ext A t where, however, there is a paragraph 
(§ 201) concerning h)m(o -land administered by the Chief Taxing-master (pr r r «/*), a title not occurring in Text B; for 
this reason it must be conjectured tlint the person so designated was none other than the steward UsimaWnakhte 
himself 1 the more so since one or two places mentioned in § 201 are named also on p. 3 of Text R; it is worth noting 
that the father of the High-priest Rahncsscnakhtc bore the title of Chief Taxing-master, see Lefcbvre, Hisfoirc des 
grands prCtres J'Amort, p, 264* Assuming the identity of the Steward of AmCm with Usima<re<nakhte, the latter is 
found in control of some fields belonging to the House of Harnesses II within the precincts of Kamak (§§ 117* 152), 
though in the present paragraph and in § 20S he is connected only with Kamak generally; under his own name he 
is mentioned in §§ 131. 223 as in charge of land belonging to Medmet Habu, and it is noticeable that in §223 lie is 
assisted, like the Steward of Amun in § 53, by the controller Amenemuia. More has been said about his functions and 
subordinates under § 51. Outside the Wilbrmr papyrus Usimtfretnakhte has been found only on the lintel mentioned on 
p. so. In Text A there are two other occurrences of the title 'steward* (lit, 'overseer of the house', appearing to corre¬ 
spond, when used of the steward of Pharaoh, to the Greek SuoiKijnjr, but to the Greek okoi’u/u)? in lesser households) 
which cause some difficulty. In § 129 it is uncertain whether ‘(the) steward (and the) overseer of the granary Kha<- 
emwesc* refers to one person by two titles, which is unusual—the combination of these two offices under one holder 
is found Rec, Trau. t xiv, 27—or whether this domain of the temple of Medmet Habit was administered jointly by the 
steward (Usima<rE*nakhte) and the overseer of the granary Kha^mwesc, which would also be unusual and is open to 
the further objection that § 131 refers to Usima f re<nakhte alone. Secondly, § 226 speaks of a domain of Medijiet Habu 
under the steward (imy-r pr) Pel, while §223 had named one under the steward Uaima'rc'nakhte; in § 254 we read 
of a foundation of R a messes III at Anasha which was under one Pel 'who had been major-domo* it pr); if 'major- 
domo' were merely a modernized version of the title ‘steward* one might conjecture that this Pel was a deceased or 
superseded predecessor of Usima^nakhtc, and this conjecture derives some support from the fact that the same two 
controllers (rwdw) who are given to the steward Usima<re<nakhte in the Medmet Habu paragraphs §§ 13 ] ~ 2 are 
buted to 'the major-domo* in §§ 66—7; on the other hand, at least one inscription (Brit. Mus* 138, decree relating to 
Amcnhotpe, son of I;lapu, l. 11) speaks of the steward (imy-r pr) and major-domo (n n pr) as though the titles were 
really distinct. That the title ‘Steward of Amun 1 was one of very high importance is dear from the tact that it had 
been borne by no less a personage than Senenmut, the favourite of Hashepsowe. and is confirmed for Dyn. XX by the 
Amiens papyrus, see JRA H xxvn, 42-3; but further information about the functions of the bearer does not seem to be 
forthcoming. Some references arc given in Lefcbvre, Histoire dcs grands pretres , 42; others are Rorchardt, Stahten, 
III, 47 (Cairo 707); Legniin, Statues, u, 46 (Cairo 42180); Abbott dockets, A 25, 27* 

The sub-heading is unique inasmuch ns it contains a topographical restriction of the fields to be enumerated, lor 
on pp. 39 IF. it is shown that qualifications like 'the Tract of IJardai* are of administrative, and not of topographical, 
import* The question of Sekh-en-\V f ab-yeb is there likewise fully discussed, the conclusion reached being that this 
cannot possibly he identical with the similarly named territory of the Aphroditopulite nome. The scribe Amen hot pc 
may be identical with the ‘controller 1 of the same name found in § 117 as subordinate to the Steward of Amun; see 
too on § 128. This scribe is mentioned several times as himself a holder of land (23, it* 19, 27; 27, 29) or as in some 
obscure relation (see p* 77) to another holder (23, 14. 17)* 

§ 53 (22, 8)* Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Amenemuia. 

This domain was likewise under the authority of the Steward of Amun, and the controller Amenemuia has been 
mentioned already as serving in § 223 as his subordinate. This Amenemuia is also often mentioned in the pdsh-cn tries 
to the latter paragraph after die word rmnyt, e.g. 85, 32. 37. 

§ 54 (22, i i)f Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 

The words ‘(in) the Tract of Mardai’ mean in effect 'in the administration of the Cynopolitc nome 1 , see the del ailed 
discussion on pp* 39 f. 
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Thebes, the temple of Kamak (continued) 

R K (2i 11V+ Apportioning domain [of this house] (in) the Nome of Nmsu. 

* nJ r *M, ]L Z. in .his paragraph arc ditinguisbeff from those in § 54 »y MU»B nndcr a different home ad- 
J&KS ol HemefcoHi. S.' too « Foil discussion, see pp. 39 f. 

K 55 / 2 . n-12)* Domains of this house under tile authority of officials: 

§ Domain of this house under the authority of the overseer of the granary Neferbo.. 

c . i- ,i,,. ninni ‘domains' stems to promise subsequent paragraphs where another official is in control, 
n« ”5- 6- n pL “ct, no lfciaMs named in a quite similar case. g a.a- 3 - 'Official,’ appear, 

to hetiscdhi^a a^eial.'lnu obscure, technical *n*. see p, aa. This Neferbo is not mentioned elsewhere. 

s 57 ( 2 s i c)f The House of Ti f o in the House of Amun. 

. , 1 1 d ra ,i 11 L„ „r .i 1( . consort of Amcnophis II, the mother of Tuthmosis IV, see Gauthier, Livre 

"prom the position of the paragraph the chapel may be concluded to have lain within the great temple 

of Kamnk* 

§ 58 (25, 21-3)* The Mansion of Millions of Y ears of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Usima<re<- 

s[khepercnrc< in the] House of Amun: _ 

Domain of this house under the authority of the First Prophet [of Amun]: 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller [Pra<]nakhte. 

This is perhaps the temple, planned of a size 'half again as large as the largest mortuary temple in Thebes' the scanty 
remains of which were discovered by W inlock in 1912-13 (see his Excavations at De.tr el Baljn, 9 tf.) and subsequently 
investigated more fully by Lansing, see Bull. Mctr. Mus. Art (New York), Egypt. Suppl May 1917, j|. 8 and again 
or> at Nov. iq-ic np. 6 if. The temple lies at the cultivation end of the avenue ot Neb he pet re -Mcnthotpc, and (to 
quote Lansing) 'among the many fragments of stone, mostly small chips left by the later quarrymen, were a few bearing 
the names of Harnesses V and Harnesses VI’. Lansing’s excavations unearthed, however, no less than seven foundation 
deposits all bearing the name of Harnesses IV. If, in spite of this last fact, Winlock regarded and still regards, the vast 
temple in question as that of Ramesses V, it is because Lord Carnarvon’s work had revealed a temple ol Rame^es 
(or perhaps only the foundation deposit of such a temple?) slightly farther to the north, see Carnarvon and Carter, 
Fire Vans' Explorations , pp. 9 - +8, with Pis. XXX. XL. Winlock’s explanation of the deposits of Ramesses IV found 
in the temple dug by himself and Lansing is that ‘as these little objects were probably turned out by the thousands, 
it is possible that there were a great many of Ramesses IV on hand a few years later when his successor, Ramesses \ , 
started his temple'. It seems very difficult to believe that Ramesses V used for a funerary temple actually begun by 
himself a set of objects all plainly bearing the name of his predecessor; at least a few with his own name would be 
expected. Lansing appears to agree on this point, as he writes: ‘It was Ramesses IV, therefore, who had started the 
work on this site, and his two successors had merely carried on’. If, none the less, it is here regarded as possible that 
a temple originally projected as his own by Ramesses I V is that which the Wilbour papyrus attributes to Harnesses V , 
this is because of the remains of Ramesses V actually found on the site. It would seem that none of the three kings 
Ramesses IV, V, and VI lived to sec the gigantic structure completed, and each in his turn may have regarded it as 
his own funerary temple. Against this view, however, must be set the fact that our papyrus specifically rders to a 
funerary tcmple'of Ramesses IV as an institution still very much alive, see below under § 60. The name of the temple 
of Ramesses V is written with the prenomen also in § 122, but with the nomen Ra<messe-Amenhjkhopshef-mminun 
in §6 187. 214. contrary to the general practice for funerary temples (livtl), these usually having the prenomen, see 
Schacdel, Listen des graftal Papyrus Harris, 17; JEA, xxvt, 127. In corresponding /.^-entries * I he Mansion ot 
Pharaoh’ is always written, sec p. 10, n. 1, and this shows that ‘The Mansion of Pharaoh in the House ot Amun 111 
the headings of §§ 62.105 refers to the Theban funerary temple; ef. too 60 , 20. Yet another variant is ‘ I he Mansion ot 
Millions in the House of Amun’, § 247. A ’House [ni] of Ra'messe-Amenhikhopslief-rmamuri’ (§374, so too in the 
/^ill-entries 8i, 35; 99, 15) appears from its position to have been a small temple in Sako. Of the above-mentioned 
references to the Theban temple, § 105 deals with its ’Herbage’ and §§ 187. 247 with its 'Food for White Goats ; in 
§ 62 it is the foundation (sdj) with which was associated a local chapel of Mont at Inroyshes, see Appendix A, under 4. 
On die analogy of other temples one might have expected to find in Text B ‘on the fields of The Mansion of Pharaoh , 
but of this only one damaged and uncertain example occurs (19, 16); it is, however, just possible that the frequent 
‘on the fields of Pharaoh’ (e.g. B 3, 24. 27: 4- 5 - U) to interpreted as alluding to this temple; on this question 

sec below, pp. 171 1. .... 1 r 

In the three ordinary’ paragraphs devoted to the Theban temple (§§ 58. 122. 214) its fields are under the control ol 

the High-priest of Amun Ra'messenakhtc, and in § 214, as here, the actual management was in the hands ol the con¬ 
troller Pm<nakhtc; the entry 38, 38 {= 25.26) gives the name as Pro<emhnb, probably by mistake; Pm'nakhte 
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Thebes, the funerary temple of Ramesscs V on the West Bank ( continued ) 

is named also in the pdsh -entries 8j, 22; 85, 43, which correspond to others in § 214. Besides the apportioning domains 


under the nome administration ur l.lardai ($§ 59. 123. 218). and those of the lost § B (above, p. 124) under the admini¬ 
stration of Ninsu. there were others, non-apportioning, under sundry officials: under the scribe of the granary of 
Pharaoh Sctnakhte (§ 124), under the chief of the record-keepers Hekma're'nakluc (§§ 125. 217), and under the de¬ 
puties Ptahemhub (§215) and IYa f emhab (§21(1), the latter possitily the source of the mistake mentioned above. 

§ 59 (26, i)| Apportioning [domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 

See on §§ 58. 54; similarly in connexion with this same temple of Harnesses V, §§ 123. 218. 


§ 60 (29, 1-3)* [The Mansion of the King of Upper] and Lower Egypt HckmaYe'-setpenarnun in the 
House of Amun: 

[Domains of this house under the authority of Nefcr<ab£ who is dead: 

[Do]main of this house under the authority of the deputy Iia. 

If this temple of Harnesses IV, to which paragraphs are devoted in all sections except the first (§§60-3. 126. 219), 
is not that tentatively attributed to Ramesscs V in the commentary above on § 5S, it is presumably either the building 
of which remains were unearthed by Carnarvon and Carter (see ibid.) or else die unexcavated building immediately 
to the north of the temple of Amcnhotpe, son of Hapu, and to the south of Mediaet Habit, of which traces were found 
some vears ago by Robtchon and Varillc, see Revue d'Egyplohgie, ill, 99 ff. In the many pffj/i-entrics (e.g. 24, 16; 
55 - 33 i 95 > 4 °) die temple is named simply ‘The Mansion of Hokira're'-setpenamun’ without further addition. The 
deceased Ncferiahc, under whom stood the domains of this paragraph and the next, was presumably the mayor of 
Hardai discussed above, p. 51, with n. 5. The deputy lia mentioned here, in pojh-ea tries, and as himself a holder 
of land (24, 17; 28, 4: 42, 27) perhaps acted as deputy-mayor pending the appointment of a new one. A high official 
who had been in charge of fields of this temple was Penpmer, a former Overseer of the Treasury (§ 126). Minor agents 
employed were die controllers Dhutmose (§§ 61. 126) and Amcnemhab (§ 219). O11 the prophet of the affiliated pro¬ 
vincial Chapel of Mont mentioned in § 62 sec the comments on § 63. 


§61 (29, 13)* Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Dhutmose. 

This domain was, like § 60, under the authority of the deceased Neferiabe. The controller Dhutmose named here 
and, under another chief, in § 126, is mentioned not only in /> 3 f/t-entries corresponding to these paragraphs (24, 8; 
52, 33; 55, 34; 56, 41), but also as acting on behalf of the temple of Ramesscs III at Med met Habtt (§ J27 :uu * die 
/>ojft-cntries thereto, 57, to; 63, 43), unless by any chance the man so acting was a different official of the same name. 


§ 62 (29, 17-18)* [Domain of] this [house] on the foundation of the Mansion of Pharaoh in the House 

of Amun.the Chapel of Mont which is (in) the Village of Inroyshcs. 

This exceptional heading is fully discussed in Appendix A, 4, sec above, pp. 117 f. 


§ 63 (29, 24)! Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house under his authority. 

For the term ‘harvest-taxes’ and for the form of the heading see pp. 24 f. Here the word 'his' evidently refers to 
the prophet of the chapel of Mont {§ 62) Pcnhasi, who was mentioned in 29, 20. 

§ 64 (29, 29-31)* [The] Mansion of the Iving of Upper and Lower Egypt Usima<re<-miamun in the 
House of Amun: 

Domain(s) of this house under the authority of the Despatch-writer of Pharaoh: 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller MerymiHc. 

This famous temple of Ramesscs III still standing at McdTnet Haim has many paragraphs devoted to it in Sections II 
(§§ 64-8), HI (§§ 127-3(1, see too below on § 137) and IV {§§ 220-30) and some at least occurred in Section I, see above 
on § C. Only one paragraph in Text A (§ 175) deals with fields supplying herbage for its cattle, and in tiiat text there 
is no reference to its while goats; however, Text B speaks of /r/iu/o-land of I’hantoli as existing on four pieces of its 
herbage fields (18, 2; 19, 19; 21, 32; 22, 5) and on five fields (17, 32; 18, 19; 20, 18; 22, 14; 24, 31), with possibly two 
more where the name of the temple is altogether omitted (18, 22; 19, 25), supplying food for its white goats. In Text A 
one paragraph (§ 223) mentions fields under the authority of the A’e/ewi-priest which produced provender for Northern 
Oasis asses. In Text B many /i/tofo-lands are upon fields of this temple (e.g. 3, 7; 5, t8; 6, 15. 21. 29), apart from the 
specialized eases mentioned above. 

'l'be full name of the temple was 'The Mansion of Millions of Years of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Usima f - 
re<-miamfm United with Eternity (B ““[©D in the Mouse of Amun' (see Sdiaedel, Listen desgrvpcn Papyrus Ilams.zi ; 
also Nelson Injoum, Near East Stud., i, 127 ff.), but this is never found in the Wilbour papyrus, where the form given 
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Thebes, the funerary temple of Ramessea III at Medinet Habu {continued) 

above in the 
is not simply 
the pen for 

Upper anti ^ D- r, T - * ; r . ^ , ? _ * 

The fun her omission of In the Home of Annin [pash- 




CTufiSfS ta IZSttfSiSZ*. A still more drastic contraction, reducing the name to 
-n - The Mansion' without further addition, has been proved by Corny in many external sources, see JEA, xx\l, 
Jfe a „ d j, found also in a few ,, 5 . 4 -nnine, of Text A, nctnc-ly 45 . 28; 55 . 3 ': * 7 . 4 - 3 *; 93 . ' 3 . 'h«Sh thorn 
* ^ Vis- i riiifilififviritin rnninmiruz lilt: word TttttlVl * 



(/) the overseer of cattle’ Ratmessenakhte (§ 230), who appears to have belonged properly to the Karnak temple (see 
All ,i,.x mimr nffirials mentioned in actual or virtual sub-sub- headings hear the title controller (nodu 1), 



'Water of PrP', see above, p. 4°* 11 • 1 * * s 11 non-apportioning paragraph. . , 

The Desnatch-writer of Pharaoh who is the official in control of the fields enumerated in § 64 is anonymous here, 



donated lands in 61, 38; (2) Ra<mos£, in charge __ ... ,, , ■ c . , . 

fRa'mcssclnakhte in B4, 3, The controller Mervmate. likewise connected with Medinet Habu in § 221, but there as 

subordinate of the Sefwi-priest, is mentioned nowhere else except in the pffiA-entries corresponding to entnes in these 
two paragraphs, namely 37, 33; 99, 9. 

§ 65 (29, 35)* Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Ta. 

This paragraph is dependent, not only on the heading, but also on the sub-heading ol § 64. The controller Ta is 
not najned elsewhere. 

§ 66 (29, 38-9)* Domains of this house under the authority of the Major-domo: 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Sel(hi)wcnmaf. 

It has been discussed under § 52 whether this anonymous personage may not be identical with ihe Usima ( rc<naklue 
elsewhere described as 'steward' j | tiny-c pc)', to what was there said about the title ^ "'j 1 ^ ft pc it may 

now be added that it occurs only at the end of the Ramesside period, sec Wb. I, 514. 7. The controller Seth(hi)- 

wenmaf is a subordinate of Usitna<rG<naklue in § 131; otherwise allusion to him is made only in the/«/l-cntrus 
corresponding to entries in the two paragraphs, namely 28, 22. 26; 48, 42, 

§ 67 (30, 10)* Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Mcron. 

This colleague of Sci(hi)wenmaf under the Major-domo is also his colleague under the Steward Usima»rc<iiakhie 
in § 132, strongly suggesting that the two titles may be equivalent in sense, see on $ 52. Elsewhere only ill pSi«' 
entries referring to these paragraphs, namely 37* 3^1 3^< l -i 5 ^> 3 1 i 59 * 3 °* 7°* ®* 

§ 68 (30, 16)1 Apportioning domain (of this house) (in) the [Tract of) Hardai. 

See under § 64, at the end of the penultimate paragraph. 



SECTION II 



Tn p.res (continued) 

§ 69 (42, 36-7)! The Mansion of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Usima<re<-setpenre« in the 
House of Am tin: 

Apportioning domain of this house in the Tract of Hardai. 

The RnmcSKum, the famous funerary temple of Harnesses II on the West side of Thebes, of which considerable 
portions still remain, came to our notice already in § 13 . Fields were there found belonging to it and subject to admini¬ 
stration from the town of Ninsu (Heraclcopolis), just as here and in § 231 from the town of Hardai (Cynopolis). In 
all four sections herb age* paragraphs occur in connexion with it (§§ 3^, ioh, 17b. — 43 ) and in Section Ill one paragraph 
enumerates fields providing food for its while goats (§ iSS). In § 137, after ten paragraphs devoted to Harnesses Ill's 
temple at Mcdinet Hahu, all referring to it as ‘this house’ except the first (§ 127), this naturally giving the full name, 
we find precisely the same temple-name, with a sub-heading mentioning the Despatch-writer of Pharaoh, cf. § 64 
(Mcdinet Hahu). The following paragraph (§ 138), referring to the nomc-administration of Hardai, would, if 
attributed to Mcdinet Hahu, duplicate § 134, the fourth paragraph farther back. That fact, and the substitution in 
§ 137 of the full name in place of ‘this house’, makes it wcllnigh certain that there -mimiiuu has been wrongly written 
for -seipenrlr, so that the Ramesseum must really he meant. In that case § 138 would fall into line with the present 
paragraph and with § 231, and the unlikely omission of the Ramesseum in Section 111 would be repaired. Against this 
conjecture the only serious reason that could be alleged is that § 137 would he the only non-apportioning paragraph 
belonging to the Ramesseum. The paragraph contains only a single plot of 5 arouras, and the fact that in our papyrus 
the Ramesseum owns no more than that amount ol self-cultivated fields is worthy of remark. Some colour is thereby 
lent to the thcorv(see above, pp. 11 f.) that HarnessesIII, despite his regard for Ins great namesake of Dyn. XIX, annexed 
to himself a considerable number of the latter's fields; failing some such annexation, it is difficult to sec from what 
source Ramcsses HI could have obtained the vast estates which in the Harris papyrus (11, 7) he claims to have given 
to Amiin, and the vast number of persons whom he devoted (10. 3) to his own funerary foundation. Perhaps Ramesses 
111 merely transferred to himself the main administration of the Ramesseum and the lands managed by that admini¬ 
stration, leaving to Harnesses II and to other earlier kings similarly despoiled those fields which were tenanted by 
private holders. That at the very end of the Twentieth Dynasty the Ramesseum was still a living, though perhaps 
moribund, institution is proved by reference to a priest of it in P. Brit. Mas. 1006S, vs. 3, 19 ^ Pcet, Great 7 omh- 
Robheries, PI. 14; hut another reference in the same papyrus (vs. 2, 15 — Pect, lac. cit.) shows that a house belonging to the 
Ramesseum was under the control of the iSWewi-prtest, whose association with Medlnet Hahu will he discussed under § 127. 

For the reasons above mentioned the only official named in the VYilbour as in authority over a domain belonging to 
the Ramesseum is the Despatch-writer of’Pharaoh (§ 137). The ^/(-references to this temple arc few in number 
(16, 44; 30, i; 93, 24. 29) and the only peculiarity they present is the probable omission of 'in the House ol Amun 

in the first two. 


§ 70 (32, 42)'f' The House of Haremhab in the House ol Amun. 

Since ‘House’ (ol pr) rather than ‘Mansion’ (Q^ (art) is here used, this temple is probably that of which the re¬ 
mains are preserved at Kamak near the IXth Pylon (see Porter and Moss, op, cit., 11, 59) mthcr than the Itinerary 
temple on the West Hank of which traces were discovered by Hdlschcr, see his Excavations at Ancient 'lhehes, 1930-1, 
47 ff. Sec the same heading below, § 233, and herbage-paragraphs §§ 177. 244. The three /JosA-entries (76, 34: 78, 
49; 94, 26) give the name in lull, and so do two references (II 14, to. 19) in Text li. 


Four Intercalated Paragraphs 

§ 71 (33, 1)* The god of Usimatrc^miamun under the authority of the thief of /Ar-warriors [Ra { - 
messcjnebnfife. 

This and the three closely similar paragraphs that follow it interrupt the retrograde chronological sequence of 1 heban 
temples; for the position here see on § 235. The problem of the foundation of Ramcsses III here meant is discussed 
on pp. 17, 86 f,, and the title and personality of the foreign military officer here in authority arc dealt with on p. 8t. 

§ 72 (33, 5)* The god of Usimatret-miamun under the authority of the captain of the shield-bearers 
of [Phara]oh E'howtenufc. 

See on § 71, The officer here named is mentioned in 49,7-8 as in charge of some donated land; for his title see pp, 81 f, 

§ 73 (33, 8)* The god of Usima ( re { -miamun under the authority of the lieutcnant-coinmandcr(') 

Phamnutc. 

* 

See on § 71, Tiie ambiguity of the tide idmo t properly ‘deputy’„ is discussed on pp* 20. 84, but §§71^2 (though not 
5 74 } suggest that Pluimniite here was of military rank* Me is mentioned again in what ts given iib a /jtJwft-cntry (31, 8)i 
though appearing as the equivalent of a />tfj/i-erury, see pp. 86 f* 


SYNOPSIS OF TEXT A 

XhrrodTf ( 0 si^-n,la m c„ under the authority of the scribe of the Treasury 

[Pen]twere. .r.„„ fields in rhnr« of th» mao (aS, 43; 3°, e S ). d>e second of them bein 8 ap- 

p^nd^L 7 Robin'ofr f S,-=n,^. see on § 73 - f« ,i,lc “ ► ® 3 ' 

~ “ r*Z «He House of AmOn. 

a, the writing £ for * in the tale (trr tnigln well be for B In § .39. doubtless 

shape cannot he trusted to he a genuine ™d «J»equ ^ dashcs . Thus possibly the royal name s 

referring to the same temple, there is wotoVcM tj. “ J Tuthmosis II (‘AkhepcrcnrP) and Amenophis II 
incomplete, and we have the choice of I ^h.nosts ( Akhq h # si as y woU |d hardly disappear com- 

('MheprurP). The first of these may be rukd out, since P ' n ) about equa i chances, lhc lesser 

pietclv^though SCC below. The alternatives 1 «ding in this paragraph (see above), and 

importance of Tuthmosis II is coi.nterbaUinced by l gh f M af>m ,61; Kobichon andVanllc in 

lhc site of a funerary temple of his has been round. ft ) ha3 likewise been found, see 

L HI. 99. The funerary X allo mentioned in texts, sec Gauthier, 

Petrie, Six Temples at Thebes , pp. +-M 1 . c ^j der ed j„ conjunction with two similar occurrences in the 

Diet, gtogr., 1V > 53 - ,n an >' ‘■ as * |! 1IS C ^y, L . f w i,ich the temple (a) still possesses a stall of officials and de- 

Tomb-robberies papyri (end o( f Tomb-Robberies. Pis. 6 . 19: (a) * Brit. I0 °^' 

pendents and the other (A) a priest of ts own, see It, . .[ft ^ 1 . Both names arc pecuUar 

a,.... wriuen we. »"<■ ««»■ n - 6 ' >?■ » ntKn l°— uliw+j 

and defective; by the latter Tuthmosis I appears to lie littende . 

Heliopolis + , i u f rDsd * 

S 76 (11 10— 2o)f The Mansion of Ra<messe-miarnun in the House of L J- 

Apportioning domain of this house in tht.Tract of ^ )rid) the ^^Utigmnieu of 

This temple of RamosesII oetltmbelow ing 143. -3 ._ IV even more so. There ts a herbage- 


however, the king’s name is omitted, leaving ^ ata ap^ m re£ » dtta teotpta. no, 

7a, 23; also B 7. 17; M . =41 ==■'-; ». »">S S'^'uia tlron E. Outside our papyrus we once find a fuller 
as wc should expect, to the great temple of Rc<-Ilarakhti, set a S De , ta < An)U Serf., XXX, 38), hears 

designation; a certain 1 ^^- h the HttJ of W. This is apparenU, 

the title ’steward in the Mansion ot Mi ho n. ,, „ a 7 names one the name of which differs only m 

the only external reference to ourJcmpk, though' 3 ; 3 ’ ^ j T| no serious reason for doubting 

lhc substitution of the nomen of Harnesses III for that ol Harnesses 11. 

that it was situated in Heliopolis itself* 

8 77 (,. ,- 2 )* Those of the Mansion of Ri,t m csse-hek-On in the House of RP north of On: 

§ Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Nebwedjfa. 

™ ten,pie ef Ran,esse, HI. or eu.ttny eiusteHug m-a t - 

for which there are many ^a S^'nlu' is expands into 'the Mansion of Millions of Years'. There 

here in Hams, 31, 5, 3 -> "• 8, 6m m .9, . Ynhudlvah 10 km north of Heliopolis, as first proposed by 

~ Hr Mr doubt dot, the site .0 » ^'■^^ , C "ffiuT^retded hnportmt rematos freo, the 

Navtllc ( 4 /oitW ,y the j”='| |l' , ^ „ Q nomast i co n (5.9) ((* 1 : i-B t^] e A'/y-f t-fm'f neeors as a towo immediately 

rctgn ofR.,m«sm l II. l o d e . Ihis „ reur „occ. in eoojtmelion with the atm,tar ahbrevotnon tt, he two 

after +0T <Jn 01 KL * lx ‘ / .. /-rKTnh’n conjecture The same town is named also in the demotic 

pi»/,-entries mettnooed above, go»far .0 c=or, m the editor has failed .0 

^Lt TS w nrire^itreo » r^itmgntpln d« passage narrares how the people of Tool, <., YVor, tint 
ZSi Mend«(o, fV-flomm). the people of Na-f- 1,5 («- wntteo wnh SBvOl)»nd the people of Sehen- 

liylUB n„-tilr) marched to the battlefield to protect the prince Ankhho . 
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Hkugpous (continued) 

The new evidence giving special prominence lo the abb re via lion, and also emphasizing the importance of the town 
in later times* raises the question whether tins may not he the town of Nathu mentioned by Herodotus and other 
writers. The suggestion emanates f rom Erman* who recorded it upon the slip dealing with the Onomasticon reference 
which he made for the Berlin Dictionary* There can be no doubt that this suggestion agrees very well with the ascer¬ 
tained vocalization Na-t*ho* and Brugseh's old etymology {Diet. giogr.^ 91) from '|T*%i bas never been sup¬ 
ported by any serious evidence—indeed I have not succeeded in finding any example of idhw preceded by the plural 
article, much less any such designation referring to a town, h h true that for Herodotus (if, 165) Natho is a no me 
subdivided into two, cf, his expression NaBw tu not a town, but later evidence reveals the existence of a town of 

that name. The difficulty is that 1 his later evidence (Coptic scahw and two lists of bishoprics, see H. Municr in Dull, 
St#, d'arch. Coptc, v, 234; Id.* Rfcucil des listen episcopates, 48, 16 = 56, 66; 63, 18) unanimously places Nalho at 
^ahragl (c/vjpMijT), a few km, distant from Tell Mukdam, he. Leontopolis, see Kecs in Pan 1 y-Wisso wa, s,v,; one 
late and corrupt list of bishops actually gives the equation u\au) 'the town of Nntho*=Leontopolis=Bana 

and Sahragl. little help is given by the traveller of the third century b.c* (Pa pin della Societd Italiarta, V* No, 543) 
who, making his way from Pelusiurn to Canopus via Phacusa, Bubastus and Naucratis, mentions Nathu> in the third 
place after Bubastus* and likewise in the third before Naucratis; the intervening halting-places seem to be unknown. 
So far as the classical and later documents go, accordingly, there is no ground for placing Natho at Tell el-Yahudfyah, 
though it is curious that the latter town also later acquired the name Lcuntopulis (Naville, op , c/ 7 ,, pp, 17-21), The 
discussion in Gauthier, Lcs Names d'Egyptc, pp. 9-12, does not advance matters. There may well have been two 
towns bearing the name Na-t-hu* though only that near Heliopolis is actually attested. Mr. Sidney Smith* in an inter¬ 
esting letter, points out that the Ashurbanipal inscription mentions two different princes of Na-at-hii-u (Rm. cylinder 
cal. I, lb 92-7) and this might imply two different places^of that name. He also adds that there is nothing in the nature 
of the dental used in the cuneiform which could point to the etymology Nt-idhw rather than Ni-tr-lnut; Ranke (KeiP 
schriftliches Material y 31, in Abh. Berlin f 1910) gives Nathu as the Assyrian spelling, and so misleads his readers in 
favour of the former etymology'. 

To sum up, the Ramesside evidence points strongly to Tell cl-YahudiyahfLeontopolis} as the site of NaOib t or a NaOib, 
but what little later evidence we have connects the latter name w ith the more important Leonlopolis near Tell Mukdam. 
For the Greek place-name NaOio Nt-li-hwt seems an almost certain etymology, but we have no positive ground for 
thinking that the Natho familiar to the Greeks was identical with the Nt-ir-hwi known to us from the Egyptian sources* 
The entire question is discussed also in my Ancient Egyptian Onamastiea, under No. 401 of the Onomaslicon of Amcnapt* 

The controller Nebw'cdjfa, besides being named in the two /idjft-eniries mentioned above, occurs also with the title 
'cultivator 1 in a non-apportioning paragraph, see 34* 23; possibly the cultivator Nebwcdjfa found in 37, 40 cultivating 
land on his own behalf was the same man. The name appears to have been a local one, see above, p. 85. 

§ 78 (34, 2i} # The Tabernacle of Pre* which is (in) the Castle of Mery re*. 

For the cult-object—a statue in a shrine mounted on a portable boat—here translated 'tabernacle 1 , lit. ‘protected 
image 1 , see pp. 16 f. and below under §141* Since the other references to the Castle of Meryre* (26, 6:34* 12; 40,45; B 8* 
6, 21; 23, 18) name it as a locality evidently belonging to the district covered by Section II* it is clear that this founda¬ 
tion is included among the Heliopolitun sanctuaries* not because it was situated at Heliopolis itself, but because, like 
the settlement at Tell el-Yahudiyah (§ 77) and the House of the Nilc-god Ha f py (§ 23S) it definitely belonged to the 
estate of Rc r . This is confirmed by B 23, 18, where W/u/o-lands of Pharaoh situated in this place are administered by 
a prophet of the House of Amun in Pi-6n* this last presumably the name of a hitherto unknown place the name of 
which marks it as a dependency of Heliopolis: Pi-On as a locality is also mentioned in B 8, 4. 13, 31; 9, 4* 1 he occur¬ 
rence of the Castle of MeryrE* in § 5 of Text B (8, 6) creates difficulties with which I have tried to cope on p, 177, 

§ 79 {34, 28-9)* The Mansion of Mcneptah-hotp(hl)nm f e in the House of Re c : 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller P[hcnuJ* 

Doubtless a temple built by Meneplah in Heliopolis itself; except in the posh *entries (28, 111 3 } * 43 * 47 ) correspond¬ 
ing to this paragraph, no other reference is made to this temple cither in or outside the VYilbour papyrus. 

Phenu, whose name is here restored from the />£jft-en tries, is himself a holder of land in 28, 13* 31, 

Memphis 

§ ( 34 ? 46-7 )t The House of Ptah, the Great, South of His Wall, lord oi 'Ankhtowfi: 

Apportioning domain of this house (in) the 'Tract of Hardai* 

The position of this temple both here and in § 146 at the head of the Memphite series, indicates* in coivuncffon 
with the time-honoured titles of the god* that it was the principal and most ancient foundation of ta * h l °r 1 
occurs, not only in Harris , 51, a, 7, but ulso in the general heading of that papyrus (1, 4-5)* and implicit > in t ic ea^ ing 
of the Memphite section (51, /j, a), in these two last places exercising the same all-embracing unction as is 
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SYNOPSIS OF TEXT A 


Memphis, ihc House of Ptah (co | _ Ri? King c f the Gods, at Karnak. Another example with the full 

wi,h V°“ , " ° r"T- 8 whm the tfuw port „r , s umc thither is recounted in a model letter Whether 'Ankhtoiet 
!r«t?M:^ iiiu: or «!, of a ,Miulcr of th. ««* »„ maintained, need no. here be dmeoesed; ree 

Gl Tw™ 'L S-entrie in witheilherof (huso two very short para B mphs, hot in Text If Molo-landsare 

often memi» 2 d « being 'on fields of the House of Ptah’ (e.g. n 4, 7; 6, 19; 7, .<•), which appears .o n,dteatn . 1 ,* 

the 
refers 
indicate 

J2STS P»Pto named Harmose in charge of hhafo-land in B J 58. 

Ihc overseer of entthr Pkntjo in A § 203 similarly employed, as were also the steward Ra>cmu,a in B § 24 and the con- 
trollcr Hnrcmhab in D § 57. 

§ 81 (35, i)t [Great] Seat [of] Ra<messe-miamun in the House of Ptah 
See on 5 3a, p. 125 above. 

6 82 (ic 22)f The Mansion of [Ra']messe-miamun ( Beloved like Ptah. 

On!v one olot is attuned to this foundation of Ramcsscs II, to which no other reference occurs in the Wilbour 
papyrus or apparently elsewhere. There is no reason Tor thinking this temple identical with ‘ 1 he Mansion of Ra<messe- 
miamun in the House of Ptah’ mentioned in § 149. any more than there is for identifying the Hchopolitan temple of 
Harnesses II, Beloved like Re { (§237) with that named simply as ‘in the House of Re<’ and immediately preceding in 

§ 2^6* 

§ 83 (35, 25 )t The House of [Ra ( ]messe-miamun, [Repeater of Sed-] lestivals in the House of Re { . 

To the remarks made concerning this indubitably Memphite chapel on p. 13 it has only to be added that it occurs 
again without the final qualification in Section III (§ 151). but with it, though as here the word for RP « a httlc un¬ 
certain, in Section IV {§248). See also § 189, ‘Domain of white goats of the Mansions of Festival. All four para- 

graphs are apportioning and very short* 

Landing-places of Pharaoh (see p. 18.) The Landing-places in Sections III (§§ 154^) and IV 
(§§241-2) precede the Smaller Temples as here, but the one in Section I (§ 3 ?) follows them. 

§ 84 (35, 31)! The Landing-place of Pharaoh in Hardai, 

The same heading below in §§ 154. 241. This landing-place is not mentioned in Text B. For Hardai (Cynopolis) 

see pp. 50 

§ 85 (36, 27)t The Landing-place of Pharaoh (in) the Keep of 'Onayna. 

Named also in § 155 and B 17, 10. In § 155 we have the variant ‘under the authority of the Mayor of the Keep of 
^Onayna’. For ihc ‘Sunshade’ in this place see §101 and B§ 47. Asa place of measurement the locality occurs only 
in 40, 22, i.e. in Zone II. Its position relative to other places is indicated in §101, see pp. 47 f. 

§ 86 (36, 34)f Fields of Pharaoh (in) this domain. 

The same heading occurs also in §§ 156. 242, as here in connexion with landing-places. See above, p. 18. 


Smaller Temples, see Table I and pp. 47 ff. 

§ 87 (37. 3°)t The House of Osiris, lord of Abydus, the Great God, Ruler of Eternity. 

Doubtless the original temple of Osiris at Abydus, the remains of which have been excavated by Petrie, see his 
Abydos II, together with the preliminary account in Abydos /. The same heading below, § 250. The p5xA-entries 
29. 34; 30, 13 have ‘The House of Osiris, lord of Abydus’, while 80, 3 has simply ‘The House of Osiris'. The same 
abbreviation in B 9, 2; 25, 6 more probably refers to the local temple named in H § 53 - 1 ° *he actual temple, and in 
external references to it, e.g. Louvre, C 12’; Hams, 61, o, 5. 6, the titles accorded to the god are eilher not quite the 
same as here or else entirely absent, 

§ 88 (37, 37)f The Mansion of King Menma*re c in Abydus* 

This is the famous temple of Sethos 1 , described identically in § 234, and also l except for the omission of *lving' P in 
the herbage-paragraph § 178. The fullest form is 'The Mansion of Millions of Years (called) The Heart of King 
Mcnma«ret is pleased in Abydus’, sec the Nauri decree JBA , xilt, 200 and Gauthier, Did, gdogr., tv, 72, It is ex- 
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Smaller Temples (continued) 

trcnidy curious llnit a herbage-paragraph naming the temple ‘The Mansion The Heart of Menma'r£< is pleased in 
Abydus' (§ i8i) should occur in the same section us, and at no great distance from, § 178 mentioned above. The same 
inline, but inserting 'King', is found in § 158 among the smaller temples of Section 111 , while an abbreviated writing 
appears to lie 'The Mansion (% 0 t' (net) in Abydus', B 11,4, perhaps also so to be emended in 7,3. No pOi/i-cntrics 
occur in connexion with any of these paragraphs, which tire all apportioning. 


§ 89 (37, 44)f [The House] of Thoth, Taking pleasure in Truth, in Na-Usima're«-miamun. 

The town mentioned here, in the abnormally placed § 140, and in the piisfi-cmry 73, 11, is named in P. Amiens, 
vs. 4, x-f-4 as being ‘upon the river-bank of Khmun', i.c. Hermopolis Magna, the modern El-AshmDnCn. As I have 
pointed out in my commentary on the Amiens papyrus (JEA, XXVII, 55) a wine-jar mentions Na-Usima«r£«-setpcnrff, 
and it is possible this was the earlier name of the same town, Harnesses III having substituted his own prenomen for 
that of Harnesses II. The nearest point on the river from El-Ashmunen is exactly opposite Esh-ShOkh 'Ibadah, the 
later Antinoupolis, and here are the remains of an important temple of Harnesses II, see Porter and Moss, op. cit., 
IV « i-jr-sj^Ann. Setv., XL, 713 If. No mention is made of Ramesses III at Esh-Shekh 'Ibadah, but nevertheless ibis may 
have been the site of Nu-Usima<rer-miamun, the more so since H-wor, which Sethe sought to place here, must 

be located at Hur S-W. of lleni Hasan across the river. See too my Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, II, Nos. 377B, 379. 


§ 90 (3S, 7)f The House of Thoth of P-Wadjoi. 

The position of this temple a little way south of Tihna has been discussed on p. 54, with n. 2, where are enumera¬ 
ted various mentions occurring elsewhere both in and outside our papyrus. iW(-entries 33, 4; 42, 39. 43; 43, 15. 
AVra/o-lands on fields of this temple, B 10, 16; 17, 5, in the former of which the place-name is spelt with n\ as in the 
Gol^nischcfT Onomastieon. 


§ 91 (38, 36)^ The House of Bata, lord of Sako, under the authority of the prophet Kanufe. 

This temple is named again in two other paragraphs {§§ 160, 268, cf. too § 269), in a single pOsh-e ntry, 25, 26, and 
in B 3, 4; 24, 11; it is thoroughly discussed, together with its town and its prophet, on pp- 49 IT* Sako is probably 
El-Kes, 15 km. south-east of Qxyrhynchus (El-Bahnasa) and is often mentioned as a place of measurement in Section 
IV, see Table II, No. 120. For the prophet Kanufe see mo Table III. 

§ 92 (38, 40-1)* The House of Seth, lord of Spermeru, under the authority of the prophet Huy: 
Domain of this house under his authority. 

The localization of Spermeru somewhere between Oxyrhynchus and Heracleopolis is discussed on pp. 41 f.; the 
town, which clearly lay near the margin of the Western desert, is often mentioned in the lines of measurement of Section 
III t see Table II, No, 121, and also in Text II, e.g. 3, g; 16, 23. The temple of its god Seth claims for itself §§ 92-3, 
163-6, while his consort Nephthys had a chapel of her own founded by Ramesses II, see on § 94. and there was also 
a subsidiary shrine of Seth with the epithet lord of Wealth and Might' (§ 167), as well as a Sunshade (§ 169), food 
for the white goats of the House of Seth, § 194. Of the infrequent push ^entries (cf, 50, 7; 74, 14) one {74, 21) omits 
the epithet 'lord of Spermeru*, as is done also in one line of measurement of Section III that uses *1 lie temple (htpl-ntr) 
of Seth* as a point of orientation, see 63, 17 and p, 38; the same omission occurs in the title of the prophet Huy, 
39, 3; 59, 19; 72, 24. As explained pp. 41 f., and more fully under §28 above, what looks like a paragraph in 
Section I referring to the temple or Nephthys in Spermeru almost certainly belongs to Su t a celebrated cult-place of 
Seth much farther north. 

Concerning the prophet liny here mentioned as in control of a domain belonging to Seth of Spermeru full details 
will be found in Table 111; he was probably the first prophet, since the second was Nata (foe, «/.; § 164). for the 
prophets of the House of Nephthys see on § 94. An 'overseer of cattle P f akawty' attached to the House of Seth {§ 165) 
is himself a holder of land in 71, 44, where his name is defectively spell. Text B mentions an unnamed mayor of 
Spermeru in charge of Mtf/o-lands of Pharaoh, § 15; so too § 202 below 1 . 

§ 93 (39, i)f Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house under his authority* 

§ 94 (39, 6)* The House of Nephthys of Ra^messe-miamun, which is in this house. 

For this dependency of the temple of Seth of Spermeru, founded by Ramesses II, see again § 168; (he very similar 
heading of § aS is moat probably to be referred to a Nephthys of the town of Su, see under § 28 in the Synopsis, hor 
its prophets Merybarafc (1) and Penpmcr see Table III; in the title of the former § 206 and of the latter B §30, os 
also in the name of the ordinary priest KamosG 47, 23 and the /tfSjA-cntries 43, 28; 57, 6. 31; 62, 23, where oilier 
ordinary priests arc mentioned, this chapel is named 'the House of Nephthys* without further qualification. 
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Smaller Temples, Spermeru ( continued ) 

6 95 An 1 0 + Apportioned harvest-taxes of tins house under his authority. 

'His in'this heading must surely refer to the prophet Merybars* of 39 - > 4 - though his name d,d not occur in § 94. 

Amun. Founder of the Earth, which is in Op 5 . 

ator' in A 39,17, is 
a locality in Text B 

”^ 33 ) ;'appc a « to have been situated on the border between Zones U and m, see pp. 48 
6 97 (to, 20)* [The House] of Amun Tjayef, which is (in) the Village of Tjayef. 

Two n'lrieraphs (55 170-1) are devoted to this temple in Section III, and we may conjecture that, like the temple of 
606 kh near the point of junction between Zones 11 and HI, see pp. 47 In Text B § 41. where .ts prophet 
Kenyamiin is found in charge of Mato- lands of Pharaoh, like the unnamed prophet in A § =07, the ep.thet of Amun 

is given as Tjayna; for this variation see p. 3(1, at top. 

§ 98 (39, 32)* The House of Amun of the Island, which is in The Houses of the God. 

This last of three consecutive temples of Amun is mentioned only litre and in the corresponding ^-entries 25, 6; 
35, 11-12. For its prophet Pra'cmhab see Table 111 . 

§ 99 ( 39 . 39 )* The House of Seth, lord of Pi-Wayna. 

The town here mentioned occurs a number of times as a place of measurement in Section II. see Table II, No. 73; 
Mato- lands in its neighbourhood A § 114; B 3 - <*'• l h 91 2 3 . z(i , where the final element of the name -mu abbreviated 
or suppressed. The position some distance to the north of Spermeru emerges, not only from the position here, but 
also from § 195, which deals with this temple’s food for while goats. The prophet’s name was Wennofre, sec Talrle III, 

where is noted his identity with the prophet of Bast named in § 40 of Text B. 

§ 100 (40, 5)t Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house under his authority. 

I,e, under the authority of the prophet Wennofrc mentioned in 39, 4 i. 

§ 101 (40, 21)* The Sunshade of Re<-Harakhti, which is in the Keep of ('Onayna). 

The missing place-name is supplied by the first line of measurement; for the landing-place, position, Sec., sec on 
§ 85, A prophet of this Sunshade was named Karo, see B §47. 

§ 102 (40, 28)* The House of Thocris in.Tcmfi, 

That this house lay in the region embraced by Section II is probable, since 43, 7 refers to measurement made ‘in 
the Poland cast of the House of Thoms’. The hippopotamus goddess Ti-Wrt had shrines in the Fayyfim in Ptolemaic 
limes', far the two at Ivcrkosiris sec Grenfell and Hunt, Febiutus Pnpytt , i, p* 140- A® explained p. 4^1 t ® 

Graeco-Roman nomc-lists give Teme as the name of the canal (mr) of the XIXth Heraclcopolite nomc. It is not known 

how the lacuna should he filled. 

§ 103 (40, 3 i)f The House of Amun of the Beautiful Foreland in Memphis. 

The problems connected with Amun bearing this epithet are discussed by Darcssy in Ann. Serv., xvttt, 34-6 and 
again by M. Hamza in Melanges Maspcro, i, 647-5;. ll *e starting-point of both being a relief found at lyantTr showing 

Harnesses II worshipping Amen-Re*, lord of (sic) as well as Flathor, lady of Darcssy quotes also 

a mayor ‘in Khantnufe’ among the Delta princes who came to Athribis to make their submission tol’iankhi 

(his inscription, 1. 117) and a Serapcum stela (ttec. trav., XXltl, 90, §CLV) naming several related persons who were 
prophets of Amen-RP <=? J ‘lord of Khantniifc’, two of them also bearing the Memphite title ‘prophet of Saehmis 
<3,4 j Jj j Of SahurB’. Hamza adds a Berlin statue (No. 21595, 806 Boeder, Aeg. tmehr it. 398), where a New King¬ 
dom personage named Scnnufc, who is shown worshipping Bast of Bubasins, combines with his titles of great steward 
of the king’and ‘overseer of the prophets of ° [(fj)]]-} n Ptah Khant-(Tja ?)nen‘ those of ‘overseer of the prophets of Min, 
lord of Epu* (Ukhmitn), ‘conductor of the feast of Ptah’ and ’First prophet of Amun in lvhantnufe' (tj J). From 
this somewhat intangible evidence Darcssy concluded that Khantnufe was a village in the neighbourhood of Gizah, 
while Hamza, who had elsewhere, in my opinion improbably, identified Kamir with Pi-Ra'mcsse, now deduced 
Khantnufe as a further name of the same place. As between the two opinions, that of Darcssy receives decided 
support not only from the association with the Memphite deities Ptah and Saehmis, but also from the Wilbour papyrus, 
which here and in B 17,33 adds ’in Memphis’ to the divine name, Darcssy mentioned in favour of his view that in the 
Pinnkhi inscription the mayor or princes adjacent to the mayor of Khantnufe were the governors of Pi-l.la«py (now 
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Smaller Temples {continued) 

known to he Alar cn-Nuby, 2 kin, south of Old Cairo, sec below, § 238) and of Khcrtiha {Old Cairo), and atso quoted 
a Leyden papyrus (Amilineau, GJogr., 473) attributing to one Isidorus the title of ?au 

Rltjtifiirot'. Tempting as is at first sight the last comparison, it is difficult to account for the initial Ta of the place- 
name, and the final - faq suggests Pt-R* rather than some form of n/r * It now appears certain that Khmunufe was the 
name of a town or large village, and it may have lain at the extreme southern boundary of the Memphite noinc, which 
indeed appears to he meant here and in the heading of B §5 (sec above, p* 48 and below, p* 175), rather than in the 
immediate proximity of Memphis itself* It seems significant that this temple is not included in the Memphite scries, 
and it is worth noticing that some of the fields belonging to it are said to be north of Op£* (B 17, 33) or 'north-east of 
Gpfc-isy 1 (A 40, 32), 


Herbage-paragraphs, See pp, 22 ff* 

§ 104 (40, 42)f Herbage of the House of Amen-Rec, King of the Gods* 

The temple is that of Karnak (§ 51). Like paragraphs occur also in §§ 31. 174* 

§ 105 (41, 9)f Herbage of the Mansion of Pharaoh in the House of Amun. 

Herbage for the cattle belonging to the funerary temple of Harnesses V on the west of Thebes, for which see on § 58* 

§ 106 (41, 3+)t Herbage of the Mansion of Usima c re c -setpenre ( in the House of Amfm, 

Herbage for the cattle of ihe Ramesseum (§ 69)* Similar paragraphs are §§ 32, 176, 243, 

§107 (42, 3i)f Herbage of The Mansion Beloved like ReL 
A temple of Harnesses II affiliated to Heliopolis (p* 12)* It has other herbage-paragraphs in §§ 33* 181. 245* 

An Isolated Pkovincial( ?) Temple* 

§ 108 (42, 36)* The House of Ra<niesse-ma c a-miamun* 

The royal name is that of Harnesses IV, in whose nomen the epithet 'true 1 , written with the two feathers, 

alternates with hth-mati 'Ruler of Truth 1 ; the phonetic writing seems to occur only in Pleyte and Rossi, Pap, Turin , 
49, 2. The location of this temple is unknown, unless it can be inferred from the place-name Smafa (Table II, No* 122) 
in the line of measurement. 

The Queen and the Harems* See p, 18* 

§ 109 (42, 40)* The House of the (King’s) Great Wife Henw f 5 te, 

Substantially identical headings are those of §§ 153, 172* Food for the Queen's white goats, § 193. /Wi-entries: 
38, i0—17. which discloses that the fields of this paragraph were in the charge of the control ter Penhasi {for him see 
on § 39); also 57, 43* 45; these all write the word for 'Queen 1 in much shortened form, as also fi to, 29, No name of 
a wife of Harnesses V was previously known; § 276 gives Twcrtcnro as the name of another. 

§ 110 (43, i-2)|| The Harem in Memphis: 

Domain of this house under the authority of the Mayor of HardaL 

For this l larcm sec on § 38. Just as there fields belonging lo it were under the charge of the Mayor of Tpchu (Alfih), 
so here they are administered by the Mayor of Hardai (Cynopolis)* Though the latter dignitary is here unnamed, 
as in 5115, there administering AAfl/o-land, probably the defunct i\efer<abe of 56, 46 is meant, whom we find not 
described as dead in the heading of B § 16, but as dead and without his title in A § 60, where he controls certain lands 
belonging to the funerary lemple of Harnesses IV at Thebes. See further p. 51; the Nefer*al>e ol 66, 5 was doubtless a 
different person, 

§ 111 (43, 5-6)1] The Harem (in) Mi-wer: 

Domain of this house under the authority of the overseer of cattle of Amun* 

For the Harem of the town of Mocris (Korn Mcdinct Ghurub) see on § 39 and also pp* 45 f.* The name of the over¬ 
seer of cattle of Amun (i.e* of Amen-Rc* of Karnak) was Ra<niesscniikhtc, and in Section IV he is in charge of fields 
belonging, not only to the Harem of Mi-wGr (§ 279), hut also to the Harem of Memphis {§ 277)* In § 120 we find him 
administering fields making provender for cattle destined for the offerings of Amen-Rc £ at Karnak, and in § 2.10 lie 
is in authority over more fields belonging lo the great Theban temple, though in § 230 he has to do with lands possessed 
by ihe temple of Mcdinct Mabu* He docs not occur as a holder of land or in connexion with donated land, but his idle 
without the name is found in the p5sh *entry 85, 40 corresponding to one in § 230* 
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& m'(VrSl' Domain of this house under the authority of the overseer of cattle Pkatja. 

§ official was attached - 

Memphis (§ ,+ 9 ) . a ^ 1 common variant {Hn)o f the word for •charioteer', and in A §203 he is 

g,ven m the fuller lorm I kaljuna. holder of land, the remaining references to 

described as ‘of the House of I’tah . In 59, it. 14. 7 >.*+ ** 
him (58, 13; so, 16. 23) being /.^/.-entries corresponding to § .03. 

KHA 7 ’ 0 -land of Pharaoh. See above, §§ 44 ~ 5 ° and for the tcrm ’ PP* 165 ff “ 189 f ' SeCtl0n 11 
has no paragraphs devoted to miiitMand. .. 

§113 (43. 12)* KhatoAmA of Pharaoh under the authority of the standard-bearer of the Residence 

TtelSfa‘id«ti-l with .hat of in connexion with which the personality of Mcraoptah ha, been dia- 
cussed. For the plot here mentioned cf. B 10, 16. 

& 114 (43 i6) # KhatoAmA of Pharaoh under the authority of [the Overseer of Proph]ets. 

For the reading see the Corrections to this Text volume, and for the dignitary here in question see above § * -nd in 
n under MervbarsC (2) Here the prophet Wennofre of Pi-Way na (§ 99 acts as cultivator on his behalf. The 
p* " tied he^ap^Jii he that oA 4 thoogh thatc i, ia ..id to bo south-cw. of Pi-Wayoa, oof sooth as 

here. 

5 115 {43, 20)* KhatoAnnA of Pharaoh under the authority ol the Mayor of Hardai. 

For this mayor see on § i to. The first plot in this paragraph does not occur in Text B, § 16; the second = B17, 14. 

6 116 (43, 23)* KhatoAanA of Pharaoh under the authority of the prophet Merybarse. 

" This Merybarse (<) was prophet of Ncphthys at Spcrmcru in the temple built for that goddess by Ramesses II, see 
r i'j n Table 111 The Wwto-lands in his charge are mentioned also below in §206. This Merybarse does 
nmocmin T™ | 3 o thlra naming a different prophet; hut it is possible that the plot of land here reform to 
may have been intended in B 22, 12, in spite of a difference in the points of the compass. A very curious fact is a 
this same plot seems to be entered again in Section III, see 74, 29-30. 

SECTION III 

(44,1) Year 4, second month of the Inundation season, day 2[i to day] 28, assessment made by . 

On the sections and their headings see above, pp. 9 f* 

Thebes , 

§ 1 17 (44, 2-4)* The House of Amen-Re ( , King of the Gods, [under the authority'] of the First Prophet 

of Amun: . r , 

Domain of the House of Ra<messe-miamun in the House of Amun under the authority ot the 

Steward of Amun, (administered) by the hand of the controller Amenhotpe, 

For the great temple of Kamak and the officials administering its lands see on § 5 1 . 

For the First Prophet (High-priest) of Amun RaUuesscnakhte see Table III; the Steward of Amun Usima're'nakhle 

and his subordinate Amenhotpe are discussed under § 52. ,, „ tn , 

The temple of Ramesses II mentioned in the sub-heading is doubtless that of which the famous Hall of Columns 

is an important part, and this lies so much in the centre of the great Kamak temple that it is less surprising than it 
otherwise would be to find it subsumed under that greater institution. Such a subsumption is unique in the papyrus, 
for t> 62 can barely be considered a parallel case. What is much stranger is that this temple of Harnesses II should be 
found again in § 152. likewise in Section III, and its fields administered by the Steward iff Amun; there it is completely 
out of place and is an apportioning paragraph, not a non-apportioning one as here. Possibly 'House ol RaBnesse-miamun 
without adjunct in B8, 25 (perhaps loo 3, 20; 5, 4) also retcis tci this temple. 

§ 118 (44, 6)f Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 

For the consecutive paragraphs §§ 1 18. 119 see above §§ 54. 55. The import of their headings is discussed pp. 39 h 

§ 119 (45, 9)t Apportioning domain of this hou?v; (in) the Nome of Ninsu. 

Sec on § 1 iS* 
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Thebes, Knrnnk (continued) 

§ 120 (45, 31-2)* Domain of the divine offerings [of Amen-]Ret, King of the Gods: 

Domain which makes provender for cattle under the authority of the overseer of cattle Ra<- 

messenakhte. 

The term htp-itlr is used to render -npoao&oi on the Rosetta stone, but signifies in demotic 'endowment 

estates' according to Griffith, Hylands Catalogue, ///, p. 80, n. 2; p. 265, n. 4. In the unique heading here, how¬ 
ever, the actual offerings to die god arc possibly meant. For the sub-heading see p. 23, and for Ra'incsscnakhtc 
see on § in. Perhaps § 210, though its beading is couched in simpler terms, may have referred to the same category 

of fields as here. 

§ 121 (4;, 38}* Domain of this house under the authority of the stable-master of the Residence Psiur, 

This Psiur occurs elsewhere only as himself a holder of land, see 51, 47: 65, 32. 

Thebes, funerary temple of Ra messes V. 

§ 122 {45, 40-1)* The Mansion of Millions of Years of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Usima ( - 
re ( -skhcpcrenre c in the House of Amun: 

Domain of this house under the authority of the First Prophet of Amiin Ra<messenakhte. 

The funerary temple of Ramcsses V at Thebes, see on § 58, 

§ 123 (46, i)f Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardni. 

Identically §§ 59. 218. 

§124 (49, 17-18)* Domains of this house under the authority of officials: 

Domain of this house under the authority of the scribe of the granary of Pharaoh Setnakhte. 

'Officials', see on § 5b; this heading governs § 125 as well as § 124. Scribes named Setnakhte occur a number of 
times, but the only ones likely to be identical with the official here mentioned are holders ofland in 77, 5°i 9 °> 7 i 9 2 « 
where 'of the granary 8 is added, 

§ 125 (49, 21)* Domain of this house under the authority of the chief of the record-keepers Hckmatrct- 
nakhte. 

The first line of § (24 is to be understood before the present heading. The official here mentioned is named again 
in § 317 in connexion with the same temple* as well as in the corresponding^^/!-entry 88 , 3* 

Thebes, funerary temple of Ram esses IV, 

§ 126 (49, 26-8)* The Mansion of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Hekma^re'-setpenamun in 
the House of Am Cm: 

Domains of this house under the authority of Penpmcr, who was (formerly) overseer of the 
Treasury: 

Domain of this house under his authority (administered) by the hand of the controller DhutmosS. 

For the funerary temple of Harnesses IV at Thebes sec on § 60. In the sub-heading emend ‘Domain for Domains * 
The Overseer of the Treasury Penpmcr had perhaps not died, but been superseded* He is not named again in the 
papyrus, but for the controller DhutmosC sec § 61 and elsewhere, 

Thebes, MedTnct Habu. 

§ 127 (49, 40^2)* The Mansion of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Usima c rc f -miamun in the 
House of Amun: 

Domains of this house under the authority of the Sctem-priest: 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller DhutmosC. 

For the temple of Harnesses 111 at MedTnct Habu see on § 64, It seems clear from some passages of tlie lornb- 
Robberies papyri that the principal priest at Medinet Halm was called the Sf/em-priest (see p, 20, n. 2): in P* Bnt , 
Mus. 10383, J| to we read 'Now when Pharaoh our Lord had come to the City, he appointed the Setern- priest Hori 10 
be Se(/e)wi*priest of T-h6\ i.c, of Medinet Habu, and the same bearer of the title is found P. Brit . Mus. J005J, rt* 3, 5; 
the same title is given several times also in P t Leopold fl (c.g. 2, 1; 3, 9) 10 one Ncsamfm, who was also Second Prophet 
of Amun at Kamak. No name is given to the Setcm~ priest of MedTnct Habu here and in § 220* In § 24° Sclcm is 
probably the persona! name of an overseer of cattle. We have met with the controller DhutmosUS already in connexion 
with the temple of Harnesses (V {§§ 61* 126), 
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Thebes, Medinet Habu (continued) 

5 128 ('o 11) # Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Amenhotpe. 

»ri u Id sub-heading of § 127 are to be understood before this virtual sub-sub-heading. The name Amen- 

— £ !“tL. I* lure ,h». . 1 * subordinate of ,ho Steward of An*. - 5 ■ *7 - •»* — >• 

§ 129 (so, 21-2)* Domains of this house under the authority of the steward and the overseer of the 
Bf Domain' ofXs house under his authority (administered) by the hand of the co,droller Beken- 

The Question whether one or two functionaries are referred to in the beading was d.scussed m the comments on 
f ,he fonner alternative seems the more probable. The controller Bckenwernero ,s not mentioned elsewhere. 

§ 130 (50, 27)* Domain of this house under his authority (administered) by the hand of the controller 

Pnakht«aperti(?). 

'Hie controller here mentioned docs not occur elsewhere, and the reading of the name is very uncertain, 

6 131 (so 12-1)* Domains of this house under the authority of the steward Usima<re<nakhte: 

Domain of this house under his authority (administered) by the hand of the controller Set(hi)- 

wenmaf- 

The headings of this and the next paragraph are practically identical with those of §§ 66-7, there likewise referring to 
Medinet Habu. 

§ 132 (51, 6)» Domain of this house under his authority (administered) by the hand of the controller 
Mcron. 


Sec on § 131. 

§ 133 (51, 42)* Domain of this house (in) the Water of Pre { . 

Superficial!v this beading resembles those mentioning the Tract of Hardai and the two other nome-administrations 
(see pp, 39 f.), but here the paragraph is non-apportioning and consequently likely to stand on a different footing. 
Harris JO 8 refers to a herd of cattle created by Ramcsses III which is said to have existed in the Water of Prc l.c. 
in the region of the Bubastitc branch of the river, sc vJEA t v, 257 IT. Possibly the present paragraph deals with fields 
that delivered supplies for that herd and for its herdsmen and officials. 


§ 134 (51, 45)f Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 

See on § 54; the same designation in connexion with Medinet Habu, §§ 68. 228. 

§ 135 (53, 26-7)* Domains of this house under the authority of officials: 

Domain of this house under the authority of Hori who was overseer of cattle. 

•Officials’, see ahove on § 56; this paragraph heading governs § 136 as well as § 135. That these two domains can 
hardly be identical with the hcrbnge domain of Medinet Habu (§ 175) is pointed out on p. 23. The defunct or super¬ 
seded" overseer of catdc l;lori occurs in B § 28 as living and still in office; for the possible explanation see pp. 183 f. 

§ 136 (53, 36)* Domain of this house under the authority of the overseer of cattle Ra'mose, who is 
deceased. 

This overseer of cattle is mentioned as in control of khato -land of Pharaoh in 44, 42; § 204; R § 19, in alt these 
places stated or implied to be deceased and no longer in office. In 60, 31; 66, 16 he is in charge of donated land, and 
he is named also in the yiffs/i-cntries 45, 29; 61, 34. 


Thebes, Ramesseum. 

§ 137 (53, 45-7)* The Mansion of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Usima<re<-mianiun in the 


House of Amur*; 

Domain of this house under the authority of the Despatch-writer of Pharaoh (administered) by 
the hand of the deputy Haremuia. 

The Ramesseum is expected in this place, and reasons have been given under § 69 why -tniamOn should here be 
emended into -setpenre'. The unnamed Despatch-writer of Pharaoh is discussed under §64, The deputy Harcmuia is 
not mentioned elsewhere; for ihc ambiguity of tlie title idnvi deputy see pp. 20 f,, 84. 
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Thebes, Ramesmim (continued) 

§ 138 (54, 3)^ Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Idardai. 

It has been pointed out, in the comments on § 69, that if the name of Harnesses II be not emended in § 137 for that 
of Harnesses HI, this paragraph will embarrassingly duplicate § 134* 

§ 139 (54, 25)f The Mansion of King f Akhepcren(?)re< in the House of AmOn. 

The identity of the king whose funerary temple is here mentioned has been discussed under § 75, 

Paragraphs interrupting the Regular Sequence 

§ 140 (54, 38)f The House of Thoth, Taking pleasure in Truth, (in) Na-Usima*re c -miamun. 

See on § 8 g, where this temple is mentioned in its proper place among the smaller temples. The reason for its 
insertion here is obscure, though tl should he noted that §§ 141-3 deal likewise with foundations of Ramesses III, 
A possibility is that these four institutions were somehow administratively connected with the temple of Medlnet 
Habu, just as we found (sec on §§ 76-8) that three institutions connected with Heliopolis were situated at some little 
distance from that city. 

§ 141 (55, 1)* 1’hc Tabernacle of Usimatre^miamun under the authority of the prophet Huy. 

For the word ssm-hw here rendered ‘tabernacle’ see pp. 16 f. We have already met with one occurrence of it 
(‘the Tabernacle of Prc (l ) in § 78, and in § 235 another will be found. Here and in §§ 142, 143 the statue contained in 
the shrine mounted on a portable bark was perhaps one of Harnesses III. If, as is at least possible, the sim-htv in 
question was that known to have been housed at Medlnet Habu, ali three paragraphs will refer to the same cult-object, 
though its fields in their different localities will have been entrusted to three different functionaries* Since 55, 2 speaks 
of Spermeru, there can be no doubt that the prophet Huy here named was the prophet of Seth in that town, see on 
§93, 

§ 142 (55, 4)* The Tabernacle of Usima<re<-miamun under the authority of the scribe of the despatch- 
office ( Gset, 

The scribe f OsEt has been discussed under § 64, last paragraph (p. 134), 

§ 143 (55, 7}* The Tabernacle of Usimafre f -miamun under the authority of the standard-bearer of 
Sherden U$ima*re f nakhte* 

For the settlers of Sherden race occupying land in Middle Egypt see p« 80* This particular standard-bearer is not 
named elsewhere. 

Heliopolis 

§ 144 (55, io-n)t The House of Re^-Harakhti under the authority of the Greatest of Seers: 
Apportioning domain of this house (on) the West Side of Tpehu, 

See on § E, p. 125 above, for both heading and sub-heading. The principal temple of Heliopolis is so named also in 
the herbage-paragraph § 179, in Harm, 37, b t 2 and in the titles of two priests mentioned on the slate tablet at Turin 
published by Ricke, ZAS lxxi, m ff P in the fullest account yet given of the Hcliopolitan temples. Rickc argues 
for the existence of a temple of A turn of equal importance, but in favour of this there is no serious archaeological 
evidence; see my Ancient Egyptian Onomastka , under No. 400 of On. Am . 

The High-priest bore the name Meryatum, 34, 49, where he is a holder of land; so too, but referred to by the title 
only, in 35, 3. 5, 7. He is mentioned at Medlnet Habu as a son of Ramesses III, see Gauthier, Livre ties Rais, II, 177; 
Ramesses I I also had a son of the same name, who likewise held this office (op* cit 97), 

§ 1^5 (55, 28-9)']- The Mansion of Ra'messe-mmmun in the House of Ret: 

Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 

See above on § 76; so too below § 236, 

Memphis 

§ 146 (58, t-2) # The House of Ptah, the Great, South of His [Wall], lord of c Ankhtowfi: 

Domain of this house under the authority of the prophet Kha<emwese. 

See on § 80. The prophet Khatcmw&c is not mentioned elsewhere in the Wilbour papyrus. 

u 
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Memphis, the House of Ptah (continued) 

§ 147 (58, 5 )t Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 

So too as sub-heading in § 80. 

§ 148 (58, .8)f Great Seat of Ra<messc-miamun in the House of I tali. 

Sec on § 3 a, above, p. 125. 

S 140 ("8 2^-6)* The Mansion of Ra<messe-miamiin in the House of Ptah: 

§ Domain of this house under the authority of the overseer of cattle Pkatj.. 

This Memphite temple of Harnesses 11 , here mentioned for 

part of it hi ls survived in the run i - } _ r(> t u LI su hiect of S6 184. jqi respectively. Sec too on § 232. 

herbage for its cattle and food for it* w n c g • heading of ll§ 17 he is said to belong to 'The Mansion in the 

SSSSSSI ttat for .he temple of Kernel ... 

at McdlncE Hflbu {§ 64). 

§ 150 ( 58 , 37 )t Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Ilardai. 

§ 151 (59, 42)f The House of Ra'mcsse-miamun, Repeater of Serf-festivals. 

See on § 83, 

Theban Temple, out of place, the Theban temples having been dealt with in §§ t. 7 -39- 
§ 152 ( 59 . 4 6 )f The House of Ra<messe-miamun in the House of Amun under the authority of the 

Steward of Amun. , , _ , . .... 

Thb Theban temple of Ramesee 11 has been dealt with already a. part of the temple of karoak, see § 117 , and Its 

repetition here outside the Theban series is inexplicable. 

The Queen’s House 

6 153 ( 60 , 3 )+ The House of the King’s Wife. 

- ■ .1, helonrine to the Queen’s house occurs below in tliis same section {§ i 7 2 )> 311 1 18 

strangeMtlialfboih si iouI d be separated. It is also strange that both paragraphs should occupy an exceptional position, 
their natural place, as seen in || to 9 . 276, being just before the Harems near the end of the sections. 

Landing-places of Pharaoh. For the position here see before § 84 on p. 138. 

§ 154 (6o, 24)t The Landing-place of Pharaoh in Hardai. 

See on § 84- 

§ 155 (61, 3)t The Landing-place of Pharaoh under the authority of the Mayor of the Keep of <Onayna. 
Sec on § 85, 

§ 156 (61, 17)+ Fields of Pharaoh (in) this domain. 

Identically § 86. 

Smaller Temples, see Table I and pp. 47 ff. 

§ 157 (61, 31)+ The House of Har-Min and Isis. 

The two deities named here arc discussed above p. 14, n. 3; they recur also in the p6sh-e ntry 53, 4 2 nl 

is omitted) and were worshipped both at Gbtyw Coptus (Kift) and at a D?eJ ’Ifiw Panopohs (Lkhm.m) 

and in both pitted » tha Harris papyrus (6., a. 8. .,) informs us, the tumpbts o! tbesa drturs nut: furdter omlowc 
by Ramcsses 111 . Here Coptus must be intended, since the temple is mentioned before that of Abydus {$15 
Coptus is south of Abydus, but Ekhmim is north of that town, 

§ 158 (61, 35“6)t The Mansion The heart of King Menmatre< is pleased in Abydus : 

Apportioning domain of this house. 

Sec on § 88 for this, the famous temple of Sethos 1 at Abydus. 
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SMAI-L£H TEMP!-® (continued) 

§ 159 (62, i)f The 1 Itmsc of ,Sebk-Re f , lord of Aiumlrann (We). 

Tim irii'i'lc, t‘> which, l»«r with it* »ul*si<li;iry fuumbuioim added by Semukhte, Rameucu IIJ and Kjihcmcs IV 
I Icm than MJVCII |tiintgfapll» 254-60) are devoted in Section IV, was probably situated at no great distance from 
Tihiia el-tiebct; we pp. 54 where the name of the locality is shown to have been Amutha, and where the many 
^fish-entries arc discussed. 

Far the various prophets ut Aimshu see Table III. Since Mori was second prophet, it seems likely that the much- 
mentioned I'tahinosi was first prophet; another prophet mentioned only in Text U appears to have been named Piu. 

§ 160 (6a, 24)! The Mouse of Unfa, lord of Sako. 

See on § 91. 


§ 161 (62, 30)'!' The Mouse ol Amun, Foreteller of Victory, which is in [Sajko. 

This same, doubtless less important, temple at Sako is mentioned un a stela at Leyden (Vi, translated in my Ancient 
tjYpthn Omnmistiai, Text, I, pp. 51 IT,), and owned a plot of 40 aruurac in Section IV, see §270, where its prophet 
IVnhasi is named ns also in H §46, see the remark in Table III. 


§162 (62, 3_|)f The Sunshade of ReMlarakhti which is in this place. 

This chapel in Sakf> has two paragraphs (§§ 272-3) devoted to it in Section IV; 
paragraphs there is a pfirA-entry in 7ft, 34. 


corresponding to the second of these 


§ 163 (62, 37~S) # The Mouse of Seth, lord of Spermcru: 

Regular domain of this house under his authority. 

The town ol Spermeni has been shown on pp. 41 f. to have been situated in Zone 111, and it is consequently not 
surprising to find here as many as seven paragraphs (§§ 163-9) in connexion with its various temples. The temple of 
Seth is discussed in § 92. > 

The expression 'regular domain' has been discussed p, 22. The phrase ‘under his authority’ here seems meaning¬ 
less as it stands, since no person to whom the pronoun can refer has been mentioned. Doubtless, however, the prophet 
Hut of § 92 was intended, A somewhat similar piece of carelessness was noted under $ 



164 (63, 27)* Domain of this house under the authority of the second prophet Nata* 

See on § i )2 for the temple and for the second prophet in question. 


§ 165 (63, 32)* Domain of this house under the authority of the overseer of cattle P*akawty< 

This overseer of cattle is mentioned in 71* 44 as a holder of land, but the element ” is there wrongly omitted 
from his name* 


§ 166 (63, 35)f Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house, 

§167 (64, i) # I he House of Seth, lord of Wealth and Might, which is in this house* 

Probably a small shrine or chapel within the domain of Seth of Spermeru, but not necessarily part of his temple. 
It b mentioned again only in the corresponding posh-cniry 45, 1 i f where the epithet of the god has the variant form 
w$r hpl'f ‘Powerful is His Mighty Arm 1 . 

§168 (64, 5)* The House of Nephthys of R^messe-miamun in the House of Seth. 

See on § 94, 


§169 (64, 29)* The Sunshade of Rc^Harakhti which is in this house* 

1 his Sunshade is mentioned nowhere else; see, however, on §§28-9. Probably “this house' means ‘the house of 
heth , not that of Nephthys; both were named in § 168, 

§170 (64, 32)* The House of Amun Tjay(ef), which is (in) the Village of Tjayef. 

See on § 97* 


§ 171 (64, 35)f Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house. 

§172 (64, 3S-9)* The House of the King’s Great Wife Henw ( 6te: 

Domain of this house which was in the seventeenth [hou]se. 

See on § 109 and also on § 153, a paragraph which, being in the same Section III, strangely duplicates this one and 
likewise occupies an abnormal place; for the reading here sec the Corrigenda to this Text volume* The mysterious 
expression in the sub-heading is discussed on p. 22* 
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Smaller Temples (< continued ) 

& 17 ^ ffis iH The House ot Amun, lord of Sharopfi. ... 

§ 173 (65, 1 )t alcnder g rount ] s are given for placing it on the hast Sank at no great 

For the , ™"“ r ='“™^„ P po| 4 u 9 ) ’. L » point of oriental!™ in the line, of Staropl! noon™often tn 

distance nortl. of I jd™ <M“>P^ ^ , imcs Trat B ( j, ,3, ,6; .8, 19; 19. *■! “■ 2 9>- T1 “ ““ 

Section III. see able I , N • 3 ^ ^ sherptlMt WM the capital of tl.e Wiidy NotrOn (Gauthier, Dxl.gtogr.. 

atljaiL to which theTacctn. .0 have been a 'copse’ («t. Table IT, No. tJS). »tnentioned only 
here explicitly and there arc no/><Wi-entncs. 

. »r„ r rt Uv.ffintt a series of no less than thirteen paragraphs of this type (see 

pp E ' 2 1TWhc same topographical and chronological order being observed as in the ordinary 
paragnphs, see pp. 10 f. However, § 178 is an exception in both respects. 

8 174 (65, 6)f Herbage of the House of Amen-Re 1 , King of the Gods. 

I c of the great temple of Kamak. Identical paragraph-headings arc found in §§31. 104. 

fi 175 (66 n)f Herbage of the Mansion of Usima're'-miamun in the House of Amun. 

I e of the temple of Ramesses 111 at McdTnet Habu (§ 64}. It is curious that such an important temple should possess 
only one paragraph of this type, whereas the Ramesseum (see on § 176) has four. 

§ 176 (66, 24)| Herbage of the Mansion of Usima<re<-setpeore< in the House of Amun. 

I e . of the Ramesseum (§ 69). No less than three other paragraphs are identical with the present one, see on § 32. 

§ 177 (66, 3o)f Herbage of the House of Haremhab in the House of Amun. 

Identically § 244; for this Theban temple see on § 70. 

§ 178 ( 66 , 39)+ Herbage of the Mansion of Menma're* in Abydus. 

This same temple is mentioned under its fuller name (see on § 88) below in § 185, and it is inexplicable that the two 
should occur in sJch dose proximity. Here, as noted above, the paragraph is out of place, regarded from the standpoint 

of the general rule* 


§ 179 (67, i6)f Herbage of the House of Re<-Harakhti. 

For this Heliopolitan temple see § 144. This particular domain belonging to it is named only here. 

§180 (67, 36)t Herbage of the Mansion of Ra r messe-miamun in the House of Ret. 

At Heliopolis, see on § 76, 

§181 (67, 42)f Herbage of the Mansion of Rarmesse-miamun, Beloved like Re<. 

For this heading and for the temple so called, which was perhaps near K6m Mcdinet Ghurab (p. 12), see on § 33. 237. 

§ 182 (68, 30)f Herbage of the House of Ptah, the Great, South of His Wall, lord of 'Ankhtowfi. 

For this, the central temple of Memphis, see § So. The herbage domain is mentioned only here. 

§ 183 (69, i)t Herbage of Great Seat of Ra<messe-miamun in the House of Ptah. 

The same heading, but with the words 'of Ra'messe-miamun’ omitted, is found in § 246. For the Memphite temple 
founded by Ramesses II and here named see on § 3 A, p. 125. 

§ 184 (69, i4)f Herbage of the Mansion of Ra<messe-miamun in the House of Ptah. 

This precise heading is found only here. For the Memphite temple concerned see § 149. 

§ 185 (69, 36)f Herbage of the Mansion The Heart of Menma're' is pleased in Abydus. 

See above on § 178, where comment is made on the repetition of two practically identical paragraphs at so short an 
interval. 

§ 186 {69, 46)! Herbage of the House of Onuris, lord of This. 

This temple, mentioned in Harris 61, a, 4, occurs in the Wilbour papyrus only here and in the corresponding pfliA- 
cmry 51, 26, For the location of This near Girga see my Ancient Egyptian Onoinastica, on No. 353 of On, Am. 
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SECTION III 

Wiiitr Goat Paragraphs, bcc pp. 23 f. A series or nine, §§ 187-95, 

§ 187 (70, <>)f Food for white gouts of the Mansion of Millions of Years of Ra'mcssc'Amcnhikhopshef* 
miumiln. 

Per this funerary temple of Rsmeaacs V at Thclttt set- on § 58. 'Phis particular type of domain is mentioned again 
in corncximt with it in § 247, 


§ 188 (70, 15)f Food for white goats of the Mansion of Usima<re<-seipenrct in the House of Arnun. 

The temple named is the Kttmessemn; see on § 69, 

§ 18 *) (71, t)f Domain of white goats of the Mansions of Festival. 

Tor this Memphite foundation connected with the AW-fcstival of the King sec p. 13 and above on 8 83. 

§ 190 (71, 4)f Food for white goats of Great Seat in the House of Ptah. 

This precise heading only here, for the Memphite temple in question see on § 3 a, p. 125. 

§ 191 (71. 9 )t Food for white goats of the Mansion of Ra<mease-imamun in the House of Ptah. 

This heading only here. For the Memphite temple named in it see § 149, 

§ 192 (71, i6)f Food for white goats of the Treasury of Pharaoh. 

.An unusual heading inasmuch ns except here and in § 193 paragraphs of this type ore associated only with temples 
The Treasury of Pharaoh is referred to also in §§ 196. 197. V 

§ 193 (71, 36)! Food for white goats of the House of the (King’s) Wife. 

I his precise heading only here. For the Queen’s house sec on § 109. 

§ 194 ( 7 *» 4°)t Domain of white goats of the House of Seth, lord of Spermeru. 

This heading only here. For the temple see on § 92. 

§ 195 (71, 47)f Domain of white goats of the House of Seth, lord of Pi-Wa(y)na. 

This heading only here, f or Pi-\Vayna and its temple see on §§ 99. 

The Treasury of Pharaoh 


§196 (72, 6-7)* The Treasury of Pharaoh under the authority of the overseer of the Treasury Ment- 

#■ AM rX . 


towg: 


Domain of this house which makes provender for Northern Oasis asses. 

Apart from this paragraph and the next, the Treasury of Pharaoh is mentioned only in § 192, an apportioning 

paragraph dealing with fields that provided food for its white goats. For the official here mentioned Cemy refers me 

to P.jud. 7 unit, 2, 1 and to another Turin papyrus of the second year of Harnesses II, Fleyte and Rossi, Pap . de 
Turin , 49, 4, 

The strange sub-heading found here and in §§ 197, 209, 222 has been discussed on p. 23. It is perhaps pertinent 
to add that the Oasis of EUBahariyah would be easily accessible from Zone III in which the present paragraph occurs, 
since there were roads leading thence both to Bahnasa (Oxyrhynchus) and to Medinet el-Fayytim. The two pOsh- 
en tries 46, 47, 49 render the sense of this sub-heading by the words * Domain of provender of asses of Northern Oasis 
of this house 1 . For the Oasis itself see Ball and Hcadncll, Baharia Oasis t Cairo, 1903, and for the ancient name, 
Scthc in ZAS, t lvi, 50; Gauthier, Diet, giogr . I, 203; recent explorations, A. Fakhry in Am* Serv* t XXXvm-XL. 


§197 (72, 13—14)* The Treasury of Pharaoh on the left: 

Domain of this house which makes provender (for) Northern Oasis asses. 

The unexpected designation k on the left 1 might appear connected in some way with that often found in the docu- 
me ms concerning the workmen of the Royal tombs at Thebes; these workmen w'ere divided equally between the ‘right 
^ide and the 'left side\ but there the reference seems to be to the two sides of the tomb Itself; formerly I thought 
of the right and left banks of the Nile. Here the meaning is utterly obscure. 


MINE -land of Pharaoh, see p* 18 and again pp. 165 ff* 

§ 198 (72, 20)* A/r>rf-land of Pharaoh under the authority of the overseer of prophets McrybarsB* 

on § 40. 


SYNOPSIS OF TEXT A 

iso 

MJNE-law of Pharaoh (continued) 

6 199 (72 -*4)* ACMand of Phamoh under the authority of the prophet of the House of Seth Huy. 

This Huy was prophet of the temple of Seth at Spermeru, see on § 9 -- 

6 200 hz H)* M/mMand of Pharaoh under the authority of the Chief Taxing-master. 

■ df* end indeed occur, only here, implicitly in J 20.. end in the prt- 

r„,t ass-si *.> r -** ****«•«* „ H s The a isr 

«”■* " [*' *e "rfebv“ Hiaofrr, p 264 TW Onomanieon of AmenopC (No. . 10) records 

r“,T'ChwT.'TnB-m etc of tte entire lend', and the last words sug B est that one and tire same holder might on 
ihc title Chief taxing t However Couvat and Montet, Ouadi Uammdmdt, No. u, name two holders 

occasion dca w.dr the who c of W- lloncrcr, LouyaJ. ana ^ ^ ^ gi ,c„ for .he belief rhar here 

ISe'Se rcfera'io “^Steward Usimaulnakhte, a'son of .he High-priest Kwnocurkluc and the principal adunn,,. 
traior of Ww/o-ln^J in Text B* 

KHATO-lasd of Pharaoh, see p. i8 and again pp. 165 ff. 

8 201 (72 1 +)* Khoto -land of Pharaoh under his authority. 

The occurrence in this paragraph of one or two places which occur also in p. 3 of Text B goes far to prove the identity 
of the Chief Taxing-master of § 200. here referred to by the pronoun ‘fits', with the Steward Usura'rOnakhte. 

S 202 (71 10)* Wio/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of the Mayor of Spermeru. 

Details of the Jtfm/o-land in the charge of this official are given in § .5 of Text B, and include fields in all the three 
places mentioned in this paragraph, hut his name is not given. For the location of Spermeru see pp. 41 f. 

§ 203 (73, 37)* Khato -land of Pharaoh under the authority of Pkatja, the overseer of cattle of the House 
of Ptah. , ,, , , , 

For Pkatia sec on § .12. Of the three localities mentioned in this paragraph as having possessed Wmfo-lands of 
Pharaoh that were under his control, only one, or, assuming an error in the point of the compass, two, occur into 

corresponding paragraph § 17 of Text B. 

§ 204 (74, 5)* Khalo-\and of Pharaoh under the authority of Ra<mose who was (formerly) overseer of 
cattle of The Mansion. 

For this Rn'mosC see on § 136 and lor the abbreviated name ‘The Mansion’ (T-Hu) to signify the temple of Harnesses 
III at Medina Ilabu sec on §64. In § 19 of Text B AAofo-lands are mentioned near the two localities named here m 
the lines of measurement, but are differently orientated in reference to them. 

§ 205 (74, 11)* A. 7 w/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Huy, (prophet) ol the House of Seth, 
lord of Spermeru, 

For the prophet Huy see on § 92, and for a list of the Wra/o-lands under his charge, including all those, six in mim >er, 
mentioned in this paragraph, see §23 of Text B. 

§ 206 {74, 28)* KhatoAzaA of Pharaoh under the authority of the prophet of the House of Nephthys 
Merybarsfi. 

For this prophet see on 5 94. Of the two plots here given as having been under his authority one seems to have been 
entered already among the returns of Section II, compare 74, 29-30 with 43, 26-7 in § 116. The same fields appear 
to have been intended in Baa, 12, though the orientation there is north-east instead ol south-east, and the name «>l 
the prophet mentioned in the paragraph heading is different. So too B 23 , 13 probably relates to the same land ns 

74, 31-2, despite a similar discrepancy. 

§ 207 (74, 34)* KhatoA&nd of Pharaoh under the authority- of the prophet of the House of Amun 
Tjayef in the Village of Tjayjef]. 

The temple here in question was discussed under §97. The name or its prophet, here unstated, is given in 
§ 41 of Text B as Renyamun, and of the two plots there mentioned one doubtless contained that recorded here¬ 
in 74 - 35 - 6 - 



SECTION IV 

(75, i) Xv'ay 4, nmuul month of the Inundation season, day 2 9, to third month of the Inundation 
season, day 1* aawnumcnl made by — , 

On the mrctKmft mid (heir head mgs ace above, p. 9, 

TllPllBS, the temple nf Kiimuk. 

§ 208 (75, 2-4)* Tlw I louse of Amcn-Re', King of the Gods, under the authority of the First Prophet 
of Annin * 

Dnmainfs?) of tins hnu.se under the authority of the Steward of Annin: 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Bcknnmun. 
in §§51. 117 the ncu section opens with die great temple of Ivarnnk under its High-priest Ra<me&senakhtc. Here 
again* as in 54. 117, we find the Steward of Annin, undoubtedly Uaimtfrfrnakhtc, at the head of one or more 
domains but ill this paragraph, as iri the next, the controller (nvdtv) subordinated to lum is otherwise unknown, unless 
ii is he who is named in § 27K as administering lands belonging to the Harem of Mi-wGr. 

§ 209 (75, 7 S}* Domain of this house which makes provender (for) Northern Oasis asses of this house 
under his authority: 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Usihe. 

For the virtual sub-heading see on § 196, The controller Usihe may he the same man who is mentioned in B § 54 
as in charge of kliato-hnd of Pharaoh, 

§ 210 (75, 11)* Domain of this house under the authority of the overseer of cattle of Amen-Re*, King 
of the Gods, R&'messenakhtC' 

For this official see on § uo, a paragraph that may refer 10 the same category of fields, though the heading differs. 

§211 (75, i8)f Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 

Sec on § 54. 

§212 (76, 15-16)* Domain(s) of this house under the authority of officials: 

Domain of this house under the authority of the deputy Ptahemhab* 

‘Officials'* see on § 56, where, as here* the expression seems designed to anticipate at least rmc other paragraph naming 
a different official, whereas in point of fact the next paragraph merely mentions a subsidiary temple* The Plahcmhab 
here recurs in § 215 as in control of lands belonging to the temple of Ramcsses V, and in 77, 33 and possibly also, 
unless a different man is there meant, in 28, 23; 31, 16 as himself a holder of land. For the title ‘deputy 1 see pp. 20* 84. 

§213 (76, ao)f The House of Mut, the Great, lady of Mashru (sic). 

This temple is mentioned in the Wilhour only here; it still exists to the south of the great temple of Amen-RC* at 
Karnak* 'Mashrti* is, of course, a miswriting of the site named Ishru, Ashru, where the temple lies. 

Thebes, funerary temples on the West Bank* 

§214 (76, 27-9)* The Mansion of Millions of Years of Ra f mes$c-Amerdiikhopshef-miamCm in the 
House of Annum 

Domain of this house under the authority of the First Prophet of Amun Ra<messenakhte: 
Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Pra*nakhte, 

For this Theban temple of the reigning Pharaoh Ramcsses V see on § 58, where also it was stated to be under the 
authority of the I ligh-pricst and where the particular domain mentioned was administered by the same controller as here* 

§215 (76, 40-1)* Doniain(s) of this house under the authority of officials: 

Domain of this house (under the authority of) the deputy Ptahemhab. 

M his domain belonging to the temple of Ramesses V has exactly the same heading and sub-heading as § 212, which 
deals with a domain belonging to the temple of Karnak. 

§216 (76, 44)* Domain of this house under the authority of the deputy Pra f emhab. 

for tiie title ‘deputy 1 see pp. 20* 84. The Pra f emhab thus described is named here for the first time. He occurs 
often below ns a bolder or hind in his own right (83, 2. 36; 87, 1. 6; 91, 46; 93, 5), and his name occurs also in the 
pfiili -entry of Type H (87, 9) corresponding to that In die present paragraph, as well as in another (93, 3) where he acts 
as cultivator on behalf of some land belonging to the temple of Medinet Hahu and adjacent to n plot of his own lying 
fallow. 
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Tutmirq the funentrv temple of Harnesses V {continued} 

§ 217 (^6, 48)* Domain of .hi. houae under the authority of the chief of the record-keeper. Hekmac- 
re ( nakhte. 

The same official in connexion with the same temple, see § 125. 

§ 218 (77, t)f Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai, 

So too §§ 59. 123. _ _ . 

§ 219 (78, zf>-8) # The Mansion of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Hekma're -setpenamun in 

the House of Amun: , j ,, ,, 

Domain of this house Sunder the authority of) (title and name omitted): 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Amenemljab. 

The scribe evidently intended to add later the name and title of the official under whose authority this domain of 
the fun ran temple of Ramcsses IV stood. In & 60 a defunct mayor of Harda, is the responsible functionary, and ,n 
ni a dTfunct or superseded Overseer of the Treasury; possibly die man here to be named was the successor of one 
of these The controller Amenemhab is mentioned again only in the /XfcA-entncs correspond,ng to those in the present 
paragraph, 87. 29; S 3 . 6; 93. 18; 95, 40; too, 27; in all of these he is the responsible cultivator, and accordingly in the 

last three is given ihe title ‘cultivator’ instead of that of ‘controller . 


Thebes, the temple of McdTnct Habu. 

§ 220 (78, 44-6)* The Mansion of the King ot Upper and Lower Egypt Usima t re < -miamun in the 
House of Amun: 

Domains of this house under the authority- of the Setem-priest : 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Meryre c . 

In this section the temple of Ramesses III at Mcdinct Habu (sec on § 64) claims no less than eleven paragraphs. In 
re J27-8 two domains are under the Setan-pricst, as here, but the controllers are in both cases different. The con¬ 
troller Meryr* is mentioned again only in 83, 16, a gentry corresponding to that in the present paragraph, though 

with certain discrepancies, 

§ 221 (79, 3)* Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Meryma<£. 

For this agent of the temple of Medinet Habu sec on § 64, but there Meryma «5 is subordinate to the Despatch- 
writer of Pharaoh. 

§ 222 (79, 1 0 * Domain of this house which makes provender (for) Northern Oasis asses of this house 
under his authority’. 

For the form and content of this heading see on § 196; only here in connexion with Medinet Habu. 

§ 223 (79, 14-15)* Domains of this house under the authority of the Steward Usimatretnakhte: 
Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Amenemuia. 

For the persons here mentioned sec on §§ 52, 53, where, however, they are discussed as the responsible official and 
the subordinate of domains of the great temple of Kamak. 

§ 224 (7g, 42)* Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller ( Ashaemhab. 

This controller is not named elsewhere; he is doubtless not to be identified with the overseer of cattle in the temple 
of Arsaphes at Heracleopolis (§ 5}. 

§ 225 (8o, 4)* Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Sennufe. 

This Sennufe is not mentioned elsewhere. 

§ 226 (So, 9)* Domain of this house under the authority of the Steward Pel. 

Sec on § 52 for this personage, and on § 254 for the problems presented by his name. 

§ 227 (80, 12)* Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the controller Inwau. 

This controller is named only here, 

§ 228 (8o, i9)f Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 

For the same designation of domains belonging to the temple of Mcdinct Habu see §§ 68, 124. 

§ 229 (82, 37)* Domain of this house under the authority of the overseer of the granary Amcnnakhte. 

Another official named Kha'emwcse was found in § 129 with the same title and employed by the temple of Medinet 
Habu; the Amcnnakhte who occurs here is not mentioned elsewhere. 
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TlIRBKS. the temple <»f Mcillncl Hal)U (continued) 

§ J 30 (Kj. 40)“ Domain of tlii.n house under the iiuthority of the overseer of cattle Ki^ineHscuakliie. 

Ka'iiu'wieiiakhlt' vvtin really an nllicial of the great temple nf Knrnak, tltmigh here aclini' for the temple of Medinet 
Mil'll. Fur other mm tinny (*f him see 00 §111, 

Tmutts, Kamcjwctim. 

§ 231 (8j, 44- 5)! 'Hie Mansion of Usimatre'-setpenrB' in the House of Amfm: 

Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of i.lardai. 

UKmIly 1 1 1 J li iiuiiii* have liccn found in connexion with the Hamesscum already in § 6y and probably ako in 

§ * 3 ®' 

Memphis, a wrongly intercalated paragraph, 

§ 232 (Nji 7 )t l House of Ptali of Meneptab and of Racmesse-miamun. 

In the /HSiA-entry »ot, rH corresponding to 83, 9-10, as well as in B 13, 7, this temple is described merely as the 
llou^e of I’ltiH ol MeneptuiV. and the same shorter designation, hut with the addition In the House of Ptah\ occurs 
in the ^rfr-entry joo, tS, one which has no counterpart in the present or in any other paragraph* If the well-known 
temple of Mcncptah at Memphis (sec Porter and Moss, Topograph, liihJhgraphy, in, 223) is meant, then the paragraph 
interrupts a sequence of exclusively Theban temples, though chronologically the position is as expected. The question 
thiiri arises, whether the Kantak temple of Ptali may not be intended. Against this speaks the fact that the temple in 
question (op, a 7 ., ir t 66-8) shows no trace of Nineteenth Dynasty construction. For that reason it seems preferable to 
take the hint afforded by ido, tS (see above) ami to conclude that the paragraph refers to land belonging to the Mem¬ 
phite temple. Displacements of paragraphs are not uncommon, indeed two will encounter us almost at once in §§ 234-5. 
The addition hero of the namtn of Harnesses II is very strange; it seems unlikely that our temple has anything to do 
with that of § 149, Also The Mansion of Mencptah in the House of Piah 4 (note ‘Mansion 1 in place of House 4 ), which 
appears below in its proper place (§ -40), is presumably a quite different temple, probably to be regarded as a funerary 
foundation like those on the West Hank of 'Thebes, but at Memphis. 

Thebes (resumed), 

§ 233 (83, 13)! The House of Hare mb ab in the House of AmQn, 

Doubtless at Karnak, see above under § 70* 

TWO WRONGLY PLACED PARAGRAPHS. 

§ 234 (83, 23)f The Mansion of King Menma'ref in Abydus. 

See on § 88; as that paragraph and $ 158 show, the proper place for this would have been near the beginning of the 
scries of smaller temples, i,e, after § 251. 

§ 235 (83, z6) # r I he l abcrnaclc of Pharaoh under the authority of the overseer of the Treasury 
Kha f emtir. 

It is probably more than a coincidence that three paragraphs dealing with tabernacles (ssni-hw) of Harnesses III 
should similarly in Section 111 intervene between the Theban and McHupolitan series (§§ 141-3); so too (except that 
one more 1 1 urban temple follows, § 75) the lour paragraphs in Section II ushered in by the w'ords 'The god of Usi- 
ma^rtH-miaimin' (§§ 71-4). Here one would have expected that the word ‘Pharaoh 1 should refer, in accordance with the 
rule (p, to, with n. 2), to the reigning king, i.c. Harnesses V, but the posh^niry 86, 4-5 corresponding to 83, 29 shows 
that Harnesses IN was intended, as in the paragraphs mentioned above, 

I he overseer of the Treasury Kha'emtir, earlier mentioned in 76, 24 as in charge of some donated land, is in sixteen 
entries himself a holder of land, t\g. 82, 27; 86, 17; 87, 14, j8. The identity of this high official with a man bearing 
the same name and title mentioned in the Mallet Papyrus was, as already stated (p, 84), pointed out to me by Gunn. 

Heliopolis. 

§ 236 (83> 30-r)f The Mansion of Ratmessc-miamun in the House of Re f : 

Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai, 

See on § 76, the heading and sub-heading of which, like those of § 145, arc identical. 

§ 237 (87, 37—S)f The Mansion of Ra ( raessc-mtamun, Beloved like Rc c : 

Apportioning domain of this house (in) the Tract of Hardai. 

Ihc field* supplying the herbage for the cattle belonging to this temple of Harnesses II are the subject of §§ 33. 107, 
i8j, 245* rom the epithet ‘Beloved like Kc*', as well as from the position here, it might be natural to conclude 
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HELIOroUS (cminmed) • sl as it m!lv | ie assumed that the similarly named temple in § 82, but there 

that it was situated in <>r near I lei p .J _ Memnhite series was situated in or near Memphis. However, 

bearing the cpjthct 'Beloved like hi 1 1 an p r ^ though this temple was undoubtedly affiliated to the Estate 

hrcvUlionofthcramc^Thc Man,™ Balovnd like HP' found in | ,07 end in some /**-enlr.ee *c on 5 F. above, p. ,a s . 

15 238 (88, 4)f The House of Ha*py, father of the gods. 

This temnlc near Kher<aha (Old Cairo), now known to have been situated at Atar en-Naby. on the East Bank 2 km. 
f irther south is similarly connected with Heliopolis in Harris 29, 7. The view that it was on the island of Itodah 
when thu Moslem Nilometer now stands (Scthe. Vrgeschkhte. § .09), appears to he erroneous, as also that <he Greek 
twine was Nibpolis. See mv Ancient Egyptian Onomasttca , under no. 397 of On. Am. A corresponding pot "-entry 
Zrs in 78 37 When speaking of I.hKpy as the Nilc-god (c.g above p. .2) 1 have not been unmindful of De 
Buck’s discovery that he personified the Inundation, the high Nile, not simply the nver. 


Memphis 

§ 239 (88, iz)f Great Seat in the House of Ptah. 

See on § 3 a, p. 125. 

§ 240 (89, 3-4)* The Mansion of Meneptah-hotp(hi)ma'C in the House of Ptah: 

Domain of this house under the authority of the overseer of cattle Setem. 

Probably a funerary temple of Meneptah at Memphis, see on §232: it is mentioned also in B8, 4, as well as in the 
heading of B 44. referred to below. Though the word setem (commonly known to Egyptologists in the form sem, see 
p.20, n. 2) was a usual designation of the High-priest of Ptah of Memphis, here we certainly have a personal name, 
cf for other examples Ranke, Agvpt. Personennamen, 321, 26, together with op. 307, t; this view is vornc out ly 
the title and name of the same official in § 44 of Text R, where he is in control of AAato-lands. 

A Landing-place of Pharaoh, see p. 18. Here §§ 241-7 abnormally interrupt the series of Memphite 

temples. 

§ 241 (89, 1 i)f The Landing-place of Pharaoh in Hardai. 

The same heading occurred in Sections II and III, see on § 84. 

§ 242 (90, 3)f Fields of Pharaoh (in) this domain. 

Headings of this kind occur elsewhere after paragraphs referring to some landing-place of Pharaoh, see §§ 36 . 136, 
but this is the only occurrence in connexion with Hardai. 

Herb age-paragraphs, see pp. 22 ff. The four named here observe the usual topographical and chrono¬ 
logical sequence; for their abnormal position here see just before § 241. 

§ 243 (90, i8)f Herbage of the Mansion of Usimatre'-setpenre* in the House of Amun. 

Lc, of ihc Rtimesseum, as in §§32. 106* 176. 

§ 244 (90, 29)f Herbage of the House of Haremhab in the House ot Amun, 

Identically § 177; for this temple at Thebes see § 70, 

§ 245 (91, i)t Herbage of the Mansion of Ra<messc-miamun, Beloved like Re*. 

For this temple of Harnesses II affiliated to Heliopolis see on § 237. Other paragraphs referring to its cattle-fodder 
are §§ 33. 107. 1S1. 

§ 246 (92, 7)f Herbage of Great Seat in the House of Ptah. 

For this Memphite temple see § 3 A, p. 125; its herbage is the subject also of § 183. 

A White Goat Paragraph, see pp. 23 f. and the series §§ 187-95. 

§ 247 (92, it)f Food for white goats of the Mansion of Millions in the House of Amun. 

This abbreviated temple-name must refer to the Theban temple of Rnmesses V (§ 58). The paragraph-heading here 
is in effect identical with that of § 187. 

Memphis (resumed) 

§ 248 (92, 22)f The House of Rahnesse-miamun, Repeater of Serf-festivals in the House of Re*. 

See p. 13 and above on § 83* 
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Smai uhii p 1km plus 

§ 2^ (94, 25 )f The House of Mont, lord of Hermonthia. 

Vhi* is the smithcrumrat temple owning fields in the region embraced by Text A, in which it fa mentioned only here. 

§ 250 (94, 41/ 30)* The House of Osiris, lord of Aiming the Great God, Ruler of Eternity: 

Ronuiin of this house (administered) hy the hand of the controller Idhurnosfi, 

For tIilit temple see on § 87, The Ahydene temple of Hcfhofl I ( which we should have expected to follow, fa mb- 
placed in this section after the Theban series* see § 234. The controller Jdhumofifi occurs only here. 

§ 251 {93, i)f Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house. 

252 (93, 8)f The House of ThutlClord of Hurmopolis, 

The well-known temple at Aahnninffn mentioned in Harris 61, A t 3 a# containing a 'Mamfion' of Ramessea III, In 
the YVitbour papyrus only here and in the corresponding p#jA-cn tries 78, 40; 79* 22. 

§ 253 (93, 20-1 )* The House of Amun Mui-Khant under the authority of the prophet Hori: 

Regular domain under his authority. 

This temple, doubtless at Tihna itself, is named outside our papyrus only in Harris (n , A, 9 and In the Golem- 
sclietT O nomast icon, see p, 54* witli n. j, The writing of Amun Mui-Khant in Text B (see below) proves that the 
word for 1ion\ Coptic xtoyi, was a constituent, The temple is mentioned again in Text A only in 90, 23, 26; 95, 16, of 
which entries the first is a ptfrA-entry and the two fatter name Hori as himself a holder of land/ That prophet is found 

administering khato- lands of Pharaoh in B §48, and the temple to which he belonged occurs once again in B 22, 4. 
Fur the term 'regular domain' see p. 22. 

§ 254 (93, 25-6}* I he [House] of Sebk-Re<, lord of Ashana (sic) : 

Domain of this house founded by Usima^-miamun under the authority of Pel, who was 
(formerly) major-domo. 

The town of Anasha, less correctly written Ashana here and in the pfoA-entries 6+, 19: 78, 43, while § 159 has Ana- 
shana, has been discussed in dealing with the last-named paragraph, as well as on pp. 53 f #: it was dearly a town of 
some importance situated not far from Tihnn d-Gcbel. Here seven paragraphs are devoted to lands belonging directly 
or indirectly to the estate of its crocodile-god Sebk-Re* or more shortly Sobk (Suchus), 

The defunct or superseded major-domo Pci has already received some attention in the comments on § 52, where it 
is suggested that he may have been identical with the Steward Pel found in § 226 administering a domain of the temple 
of Mcdthct Habu: it was conjectured that in that case he might have been the predecessor of the prominent Steward 
of Amun Usima f re c nakhtCt In the four posh -entries (76* 5; 83, 6; 88, 21. 39) corresponding to this paragraph or the next 
the personal name is written ajjf with the reversed legs cv found in a number of foreign place-names 

into which the Semitic word *god r has been conjectured to enter as a component, in some cases with certainty, see 
urchardt, Altfwnaan* Frcrndtuorte, Nos. 254, 330. 771. 1115* 1198; with A t 604; it is curious that a personal name 
containing the name of the Hurritc god Tcshub (Ranke, Persotiennamen , 4S, 2 j; JEA, XXVII, 57, n, 5) should also be 
uritten with rv* as though to indicate that these alien deities were compelled to take to flight. It would thus seem 
that the official here was named ‘the El', ‘the god'—the name is not in Ranke, op , ciL; it may indicate that this major- 

domo was a Semite, A lacuna in the sub-heading here suggests that [~3 rv was written, as in the same name without 

I -1 35, 16; if so, this will have been a meaningless expansion of the sign tv on the well-known principle illustrated in 
my Uite-Egyptian Miscellanies, p, 140, ad fin. 

§ 255 (94, i) # Domain ot this house founded by King Usikha<n f rc f -setpen<re ( ) of this house under his 
authority. 

The king here mentioned is Setnakhle, the father of Ramesses III; a statue of him in the town of Men<onkh is 
named in the heading of § 262. In the king’s prenomen the usual Ar w is in both places written as Air, 

§ 256 (94, 9)* Domain of this house founded by Hekmatrc^-setpenamfin under the authority of the 
prophet PlahmosC. 

I he temple or chapel of Harnesses IV here mentioned probably lay apart from the temple of Scbk-Rc*, since it occurs 
a number of times in the measurement lines of this section as a point whence the position of fields was orientated, 
t ie designation there being 'Mansion of I;Iekma(ref-sctpenumun , t see Table II, No. toy. 

The prophet Ptahmosfi is named in 82, 33; 90, 27 as in charge of donated land, and in § 64 of Text B as administer¬ 
ing AArtodand of Pharaoh; sec further in Tabic III. 
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Sh 0 u,c under hi, authority. 

8 ■Regular Uomoin', »e p. corrcpomlms >hi, P«W.pl< and ™n.,ng Plab>™>^ ,rc 83, 88. 

« 258 (04 111" Domnin of this house founded by King U,ima<reMniamiin (under hi, authority). 

3 . V. , _ inn n f K 2S . where the foundation of Harnesses 11 1 has already occurred, is proved 

l,,'“nfpoS ^Tentry in 86. 33^" here .he prophet P.,l„no s8 is explicitly named. We mu* a,,.,me the 

omission of *—> in the heading here. 

S 259 (os, :)* Domain of this house under the authority of the second prophet Hon. 

This second prophet is mentioned again only in three gentries corresponding to the present paragraph, see Si, 

* 9 - + 3 ! 9 *. 37 - . , , . . 

§ 260 (9Si i})t Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house under his authority, 

S 261 ( 98 , 1 )* The House of Suchus, lord of Iy-menvotef. 

The place-name here is written in a number of different ways, which might he transcribed as follows; Iy-mnrnaf, 
8, ‘ - v-menvotnaf. 8,, =6; Iv-man-af, 96, 28; 97, 43 : fy-maraf, 98, . i Even the consonantal skeleton is thus subject 
to VaHation and any vocalization that may be chosen is necessarily fanc.ful, though perhaps not altogether groundless. 
The form adopted is that to which (he spelling in the heading here, if taken seriously, would seem to point, and a 
personal name quoted by Ranke, Penmetmamen, 9. 2 > » similarly written Reasons have been given on p. 53 why 
ly-menvofef should be sought in the vicinity of the Ccbel et-Ter, only a few km. north of Tihna. 

Ml the references to (he place-name given above are taken from lines ol measurement except 81. 26, which is a posh- 
entry mentioning an ordinary- priest Psiiir. No prophet occurs, nor is there any allusion to this chapel in I ext U. 

§ 262 (98, 0* The Image of Usikha<a<re<-setpenre<-miamun which is in Men'onkh. 

The king here mentioned is Setnakhte (cf. § 255). and apart from the corresponding Pantry in 76. 23 this is the 
only quite direct reference in the papyrus to the cult of a royal statue. I he town of Mcn<onkh, often menttone in 
the lines of measurement (Table II, No. 89), occurs elsewhere only in the GoWmschefT Onomasticon, where it is placed 
immediately before Hardai (Cynopolis). Here its position is indicated more precisely, since §§ 261. 264 together show 
that it was no farther south than the Gebel ct-Ter and no farther north than Es-Sinrivah, see p. 53. 


§ 263 (98, 17)* The Sunshade of Re<-Harahhti which is in this place. 

Only here, except in the corresponding /^//-entries 86, 45-6; 91. where the town of Mcrfonkh is explicitly 

named, 

§ 264 (98, 24)* The House of Hathor, lady of ( Akhwey, under the authority of the prophet Hon. 

The rock-cut chapel still survives at Es-Siririyah, on the East Bank some 14 km. north of the Gelid eJ-Tcr, sec p. S3, 
with n. 1. See too B § 32, where this same prophet is named, and also B13, 6; tn both places the goddess is called 

simply ‘the Lady of Wkhwey 1 * 

§ 265 (98, 27)* The House of c Anti in U-'Anti, under the authority of the prophet Wennofre. 

This hitherto unknown place is discussed, together with its deities, on p. 52. Its position is roughly defined as 
lying between the temple of the Lady of c Akhwey (§ 264) and that of Bata of Sako (§ 26S). In B § 45 the name of 
the prophet is Ilori; WcnnofrS appears as a holder of land in 98, 36. 

§ 266 (98, 34)f Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house under his authority. 

A posit-entry corresponding to one in this paragraph, ioi t 3. 


§ 267 (99, 6)t The House of Hathor, lady of the Two Lands, in U-'Anti. 

The chapel is mentioned again only in the corresponding push-entry 79, 10. 

§ 268 (99, 11)* The House of Bata, lord of Sake, under the authority of the prophet Ko. 

See on § 91. For the spelling of the prophet’s name as Ko instead of Kanute see p. 5°- 
§ 269 (99, Z2)f Apportioned harvest-taxes of this house under his authority. 

§ 270 (99, 27)* The House of Amiin, Foreteller of Victory, (administered) by the hand of the prophet 
Fenhasi. 

In Sako, see on § 161. The prophet Penhasi is named again in B § 46, 
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Smai lot Tkmi’MW, Sakfl (eoniinuetl) 

§ 271 y too, i)f Apportioned harvest-tuxes of this house under his authority. 

tj 272 i too, 9)* The Sunshade of KeM.hinikhti which is in Suko. 

Set' Oil § ifti. 


§ 273 (ioo, 2 i)f Apportioned harvest-tuxes of (Ilia house under his authority, 
A corresponding frith-vniry in 7$* 34* 


g 27*1 (too, 21 ) jo)* The House of I^mcase-Amenhikhopahcf-miamQn: 

Domain of thin house (administered) by the hand of the soldier Khans* 

The two frith -entries 85. 35; 90, 24 corresponding to this paragraph have both likewise 1 House' (fir) t not 'Mansion* 
(Anf); a third entry of the kind (99, 4-5) is too cursive!)’ written to be used as evidence* The term 'House* and the 
position of this paragraph seem to forbid identification with the Theban temple of Itamesses V (§ 58)^ which, more¬ 
over* has already found a place in Section IV (§ 214)* We have perhaps to conclude that the temple thus named was 
at Sako. A similar problem arises in the ease of § 275 following* 

The soldier K ho ns is the responsible cultivator and described as such in the three ptfjA-entries corresponding to this 
paragraph (85, 34; 90, 24; 99* 4); as holder of land he has the title 'soldier 4 in 81, 14; 82, 32* 48, but in a non-apportion¬ 
ing paragraph where he serves as 'cultivator' he is described only as such (72, 16)* The 'soldier* Khons in two entries 
of Section III (58, 9; hi, 29) is possibly a different man* 


§ 275 ( lot, 10-11)* The House of Menept;ih-hatp(hi)ma<i 5 : 

Domain of this house (administered) by the hand of the soldier To, 

Like the preceding House of Harnesses V, this temple may well have been a local shrine at Sako, since Meneptah's 
Memphite temple ('Mansion*) lias occurred already in Section IV, sec § 240. With this inference would agree the fact, 
if the reading ttfK he correct, that the fields are administered by a simple soldier* The position of the paragraph is, of 
course, an important argument* The soldier To is mentioned only here* 


The Queen's House and Harems, 

§ 276 (ten, 14-15)* The House of the King's Wife Twertenro: 

Domain of this house under the authority of the prophet Kanufe* 

Nothing is known of this queen, probably a lesser consort of Harnesses V; hitherto we have read only of the Great 
Wife Hcmv*oce, 109* 172* The prophet Kanufe here is doubtless the much-mentioned prophet of Bata of Sake,see 
Table III. 

§ 277 (101, 19-20)1] The Harem of Memphis: 

Domain of this house under the authority of the overseer of cattle of Amen-Re*, King of the 
Gods, Ra'messcnakhte. 

See on § 38, and for Ra*mcsscnakhtc, on § 111* 

§ 278 (ro2, i“2, PL 73 (A))[j [The] Harem of Mi-wer: 

Domain [of ] this [house under the authority of].Bekna[mun?]* 

For this Harem see on § 39. If the name of the official here was Beknamun, he might be the controller connected 
with the temple of Karnak who was named in § 208* 

§ 279 (102, 5, PI. 73 (A))]| [Domain of ] this house under the authority of the overseer of cattle of 
Amen-ReS King of the Gods, Ra ( messenakhte* 

For this RamitSBcnakhtc see on § 111* 

The rest of col* 102 is entirely erased, To complete Section IV we require a number of paragraphs 
devoted to mini- and khatoA and of Pharaoh; whether a coL 103 was ever written is doubtful, see 

p* 4* 
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CHAPTER I 

COMMENTARY ON TEXT B 

1, 'I'he general plan 

Tkxt li, km Iar as the first hunt! is concerned, is a simple enumeration of \ ( “ khato -hinds of Pharaoh 
lying within a limited portion of Middle Egypt. Its twenty-five pages arc divided into sixty-five para¬ 
graphs. these decreasing in size gradually until the last page consists of twelve paragraphs of but two 
lines apiece. The principle of division resides in the name of the functionary to whom were entrusted 
the royal lands in question, so that every paragraph except the first, where a very short introductory 
title or the like formed the commencement, opens with a heading of the type 

KffATO-iMtD o( Pharaoh under the authority of (title + name), 

to which is sometimes added in black, always by the first hand, *x sacks (of corn)’. 

The second line of each paragraph has 'Its Fields' as initial rubric, the great bulk of the paragraph 
being written in black. The lines following the heading—including the second, save for the rubricized 
beginning just mentioned—are identical in form, namely 

Region of (place-name) north (or south, &C.) of (place-name), on fields of (such and such a temple or the like), arable 
land (ktyt ), 1 x arouras. 

All this occupies one line in every case, so that each separate plot has a line to itself. At the end 
of the majority of paragraphs, and in fact absent only from § 46 onwards, is the sign for ‘Total 1 
written in red and placed at the beginning of a line of its own. The original scribe had thus paved 
the way for a summing up of all the fields at the command of each separate functionary', 

*1 he plan of Text M bears some resemblance to that of the Griffith fragments briefly described in 
, xxvii, 114-70.- There too the first line of each paragraph is a heading disclosing the nature of the 
administrative institution to which belong the fields to be specified; there too the bulk of the paragraph 

consists of single lines ushered in by ,_ jw n ‘Region of’ and concluding with a statement of 

the area; and there too a total ends most paragraphs. The main differences are (1) that whereas Text B 
of the Wilbour deals exclusively with W»«fo-lands of Pharaoh, classified, as in Text A, according to 
the functionary in whose charge they stood, the Griffith fragments are concerned with temple-lands 
exclusively; (2) that in these fragments the total not only states the area of all the fields included in 
the paragraph, but also gives the amount of corn produced by them; and (3) that in the fragments 
a final line usually sums up the amount of corn in somewhat different terms, the opening words of the 
line being ‘Brought to the Granary of the House of Aimin'. 

1 he comparison just made shows at least that Text B of the Wilbour was compiled with an eye to 
the revenue that its fields were calculated to produce. 

2. The administrators of khato-land 

I hese will be found in their proper sequence in the Synopsis which here, as in the description of 
1 ext A, forms the second chapter of my Commentary, but a general discussion of their functions and 
standing is obviously desirable as well. The Steward of Amun Usima're'nakhtc, who was, as wc have 
seen (p. 20), a son of the High-priest of Amun Ra<messenakhtc, was so much the most important 
person employed by Pharaoh to administer /(/trt/o-land, that no less than nine pages, i.c. well over 250 
entries, are devoted to the fields for which he was responsible. So numerous and widespread were the 
Ar/wfo-Iands administered by the same great functionary that the scribe who compiled the document 
saw fit to distribute them among six paragraphs, each covering a different geographic area. Conse¬ 
quently these first six paragraphs, conforming to a topographical principle absent from the rest, provide 

In place of 'uriiblc Inml* ia occasionally found 'fresh land' {nffh), 5, iG* 18, 27* 

1 T d puhlinhcil more fully tmd correctly in my Rumtsside Adtmnhtratwc Documents^ pp. 6B-71* 
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, v , - ..Ujvrri_<'liies at least, tnat would be. 

invaluable clues to the whereabouts of ibe Present discussion of this topic would, 

invaluable if the paragraph-hvajme - ^b 1 ^ ^ cmharUed , s „ that I now Mum, 

however, lead us away from the question 

my survey of .he various **™TJ*^ as tSe 8c contl most important personage in Text B. This 
It is surprising to hnd a military ot " c " who „ ils named as superintending Mate-lands in 

is „,e standard-bearer of the different plots, twenty-four more than are 

6§ 44. i H of Text A. I o him are ascribed g who borc the same title; a standard-bearer 
attributed in § 8 to an otherwise unknow ‘ b til( , re is no ground either for or against 

of Sherdcn Usima<re<nakhtc occurred m A 55, / ^‘ 43 h 

identifying him with his namesake m v $ ■ thirtv . one of which the administrator is a prophet, 

Fifty-seven paragraphs remain to he discus d,^ ^ ^ prophets of Heracleopolis found in § t8 
not counting the Overseer of 1 rophas in § 9 namc hity-r) of towns, the towns in 

acting corporately. Six paragraphs in a^ (§§ ) A ^ g J wn in cha rge G f khato -lands (Mi-wer, 

question being in four cases those whosi- «y > § c f. A § 202; Hardai, § 16, cf. A § 115); 

§ t2, cf. A § 45 ! Southern She, § 13. - * * Vtaradeopolis (§ 14) is not found in that capacity in 

of the remaining two, the unnamed may Muimwese (§ 11) is not specified, but was probably 

Tvx. A, while the “ appears evident. So great 

the northernmost of the six, since 4 , , • tbat De rhans he may even have been the 

a number of sacks of corn (3,000) 1S ^PP|" otherwise it must have been Aphroditopolis. Another six 
mayor of Memphis itself, see below, p. ™ ,, havc Jthcir responsible agents of 

paragraphs, in this case not consccu i c (,§ . , being mentioned in connexion with Ithalo- 

the Crown men bearing the Idle 'overseer of cattie , two tong me, ^ ^ ^ ^ (§ cf A 

lands likewise in Text A. viz. Pkittjs 1 ° h * J L . x ^ scd th at office at MedTnet Hahn (§ 19, cf. A § 204). 

& 203) and the deceased Ra mosc ' r * c c \ of the Mansion of Mene- 

Of j. ™. iSSJEa. M.U. (5 Arf. A t ns) a-,in r™ X 

Hi 2s!SS££S “it“ 3 ESS £S 

the predecessor of that Ra'messenakhtc, oversee . c t \ T be seven ‘controllers’ (rarfw) 

« rather prominent part in Text A (see m the bynopsi* on ^^^^^^^rprophet of the House 
of §§ 54'7. 59-6 i would have formed an unbroken sen * mentioned elsewhere 

of Ptah in § S 8- Only one of them, namely U ific o ^ ^ thc estate 

in the papyrus• > 1 60 -1 and to that of Ptah in § 57; it seems possible, though not 

^i^^r l^V^ma have been an " ?£? ^t!X t 

rhr„r;'o-nihmkTn^ * ^ ^ " ° f 

-. on ].. in et)rn> but also, rather surprising!v, in cattle, sia ■> 

iv, 124-S. The overseer of fields evidently had to see that the 
boundaries of fields were not falsified (Nnuri Decree, JO-i). and 
if his title is intended by the writing C in the Duties of t ic 
Vizier ( Urk iv, mo, 13; in support, cf. 11 so, a with 11 * 9 . =■ 
and the titles of Scnenmul, Cairo 57'j). »'c there leam more 

a. m b ■ P 'L 1 ■ X » fl i.L .■ m lb j ■ n A it 1 111 I^Tlf H 


* The brief designations 'House of Amun', &c., do not enable 
us to judge whether the central and original lemples of those 
gods were meant, or only subsidiary sanctuaries; in the Synopsis 
of Text A, under | E fp. i* 5). « "■' ns 10 he llkel >' ,hat ‘House 

of He 1 * rnijiht be an abbreviated way cil rebarrlng m the itunple of 

Harnesses 11 at Heliopolis. 

1 The heading does not mention any temple, but in the iul- 
1 twine line (it, (>) the fc/mfo-lands under this l.lori art suul to 
havc been 'on fields of Osiris’. However, on p, 1 liH below, 1 
incline to the view that this Osiris was u purely local deity. 

1 Exactly the same tide was home by Paheri at the beginning 
of Dyn. XVIII, and it is clear dial his duties included the 
inspection of oil Upper Egyptian fields and of their yield, not 


about his functions, h, the Middle Kingdom .he measurement* 
seem to havc been deposited in his office, . xxsil, 75 * 

hops, however, it was the Overseer of Granaries who was 
responsible for thc deliveries of the com-tax, see particularly the 
inscriptions of Khn<emh£, Ilmgsch, Thrmimt, 1121-1. and the 
overseer of fields hnd to attend only to thc actual held* iiiki 
ilie carrying out of thc work there. 
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ixnltcil wtalioii, uliav Ik* am kl lie referral tn without Itei hr mimed, anil the title of the latter likewise 
imiiliiiins him to have belonged '<> the higheiil bureaucracy. The Steward of Amlin (ace above) cuts 
so conspicuous a figure in Text It, that it is not surprising to find in §24 the 'Steward of the House 
of I’tah", by name Ru'emuiu. Isolated is the Atnenhotpe of § 63, who receives the title 'scribe of the 
Utilise of Aimin’, by which a local temple may be meant where Amiin bore the epithet ‘Manifold of 
Brave Deeds’, see the Synopsis ad he. ; and no opportunity is given us of learning the bureaucratic 
runk uf 'K^mcsscmljab of Memphis 1 , mentioned in § 20. 

It is nut to hr imagined that all the dignitaries above enumerated themselves superintended the 
practical details of the royal charge laid upon them* Only in a few cases, however, is a partner or 
subordinate named as entrusted with the execution of this task. The great Usima*re ( nakhte had as 
assistants the scribe Phcs (§ 3) and the deputy Hurt {§ 5), neither of them identifiable with persons in 
Text A bearing those common names, The mayor of Mi-wcr had at his elbow the district-scribe 
Pentwere {§ 12), while his colleague at Hcracleopolis (§ 14) was aided by the scribe Bebkhotpe, If a 
lacuna in the heading of § 9 has been rightly filled, two scribes were required to represent the anonymous 
Overseer of Prophets. When in § 26 the prophet Sunero is found acting for the prophet Amenemuia, 
we may perhaps guess the latter to have been an older man who needed the help of a junior. 

The administration of khutuA&nds by prophets has been left to the last, since here it is impossible 
altogether to exclude the discussion of localities, a subject that will be continued in the following 
sections. By way of preface it may be pointed out how natural it was that Pharaoh should employ the 
leading priests of provincial temples to look after his interests in their respective neighbourhoods. Not 
only would they be well acquainted with local conditions and the rural population, but also their 
sacerdotal authority could be brought to bear on recalcitrant farmers or farm-labourers with even 
greater effect, perhaps, than the authority of the provincial mayors. The practice of employing priests 
for this purpose receives striking confirmation from a Turin papvrus relating to the taxation and trans¬ 
port of corn (JEA, XXVII, 22 ff.) which its title-page describes as a 'Document of receipts of corn of 
Miata- land of Pharaoh from the hands of the prophets [of the temples of Upper Egypt] 1 * . Bo too in 
a model letter 1 a prophet of the House of Seth at a place called Punodjem complains bitterly of the 
taxation laid upon him as administrator both of his own temple-lands and also of the ft/ftf/u-lands in 
his charge. The passage does not explicitly mention corn, but only silver, be. the money-value of 
whatever produce he might have had to deliver. None the less the relevant portion is well worth 
quoting. The addressee is a 'steward', but whether or not a steward of Pharaoh remains obscure: 

‘When my letter reaches you. you shall go with the standard-bearer Ptahemmain and report to the Vizier concerning 
the excessive money which the retainer lay bids me give, for it is by no means my (just) tax. (Do this) after having 
taken to the South a copy in [writing] of the money and revenue, and lay it before the Vizier and say to him he shall 
not tax (me for) people (f). for I have no people, but the ship 13 in my charge and the House of Nephthys is in my 
charged Now, behold, the bulk of temples which are in the neighbourhood 1 are not like mine , 4 I am afflicted exceed¬ 
ingly. The extremity of affliction is put upon me. But Liehold t man is like (that) today (?). s And speak to different 
persons 1 * ' there concerning the excessive order (to sow ) 7 placed upon me considering (the size of) H the House of Seth 
and the (amount of) AAnto-Iand of Pharaoh under my authority. Behold, (these are) small . 5 Further, do not stay your 
hand together with the standard-bearer Ptahemmain/ 


Jrfii 




Parsing now in review the names of the prophets mentioned in Text I 3 y we encounter first of all 
a number of old friends from Text A. Such are Huy of Spermeru (§23, cf. A § 92), Penhasi ot the 


1 P. ButiifpHA ioy./, 5, 8—7, i = Late- Egyptian A/iirr/famW, 
5-6, The translation by ICrmnn in his Litrralnr dvr Afiypter, 

2 S 4”5 (— trans. Blackman, 200-1] show a considerable differ¬ 

ence* from my own, which admits to much greater freedom, 
I here are several difficult sentence*, but it is clear thnt the whole 

•* concerned with an excessive burden of taxation, a point not 

recognized by Kmmin, at all events not ilh regards the lust linen, 
1 Very obscure, At Spermeru ami probably also at Su we have 

found a temple of Nephthys nstocUlcd with one of Seib, 

1 Soon after the publication of my Lata- Egyp fititi ^Hsctlhmet 
Herr Wilke pointed out that my critical note there is at fault. 


For m jw ace Anast. F, 3, 1. 

* Lit, 'like myself \ This doubtless means that they are much 

better treated. s Very doubtful. 

* Ky ky\ lit, 'another (and) another". 

? Lit, 'appointment*, 'ortUiiniiiK' (of seed). For the phrase 
fj pr( see above, pp, 113 II'. 

H AS f'rc n t lit. 'in value of * or the like. As a rule this expres¬ 
sion means 'suitable for* or 'adapted to-, but I believe it to be 
really impartial in sense, so that in the present context It would 
in effect mean 'unsuited for', 'out of proportion to\ 

u Sec Table III for further details. 
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COMMENTARY ON TEXT B 


, T i „„ rn in rf A 20 20I, Kanufe and Pcnhasi at Sako 
Chapel of Mont which is in the Village^ §256). the two Hori’s belonging respectively 

(» 46 cf- A §§ 9 1 ■ * 7*1 P tr n f ?£* A I53) and of l/athor, lady of ‘Akhwey (§ 3 ». ef. A § 264), 
to the culls of Amtm Mui-Khant ($ + ,.• Croco dilopolis (A § 14), and lastly Manenufc 


n 1 


S--t 1— P^O". not 

separating the writing ol the /' , t j lUS f or the Sunshade ot Re<-Harakhti at She 

the chief prophet, who hoi sit eirespo ■ substituting Henufe; similarly tor the temple 

Teat A «26) has (A §2c6), while Text B «jo) has 

ol Nephthys at Spermeru, . A ,s ascribes authority to one Wcnnofrfi, while 

a certain Penpmer; and again s . t o Suchus of Crocodilopolis a prophet Ra‘niesseusikhopesh 

Text D (* 45 ) i hi^ v probable that the Piu of § 6a, mentioned only as a ‘prophet 

(5 «H) cited above, who was only prophet in the local 

ImTc of l\'m ssL IV at the time when Text A was written (A § 256). It must be emphasized that the 
‘dmWstra un of MoMands was a personal charge, not one laid upon temples as corporations, though 
in k Hs fie pmphets of Heradeopolis share the responsibility, and m both § 26 and § 46 two name 
are combined In Text A most headings refer to temples, and it ts on y when the adm.ntstrafon of 
tl e temple-property was split up into several domains (rmnyt) that tndtvtdual admm.stn.tors come into 
riw Consequently Text A does not present the same opportunity for the mentton of prophets as 
Text B, and we cannot be surprised to receive from the latter text new access,ons to m.r collection o 
• of Khmr-<\ru (5 =7 cf. A § 11), in the Sunshade at Heradeopolis—here Text B lias two 

prophets, eadi with his own separate paragraph (§§ 39. 65, cf. A § 7)—m the Sunshade of the Keep 

of l Onayna (§ 47, cf. A § ioi), and at Ijayna (§ 41, cf. A § 97). . . . 

More interesting, however, are the references to cults not recorded in Text A though the place 

names do occur there in one connexion or another, and still more interesting are the allusions to cults 
in places not hitherto mentioned at all. To the former category- belong the prophets of Idathor of 
Aphroditopolis (§ 34), of Anubis of Cynopolis (Harsperu, i.e. Hardai, § 22), and ot the temple 
Ra<messe-miamCi n ^ n P-tjesy-Hu (§ 37 . « below, p. .77. n. 2). In the latter category are to e cte 
two temples familiar from external sources, but for some reason omitted from Text A. 1 he temp 
Seth of (IOI Su (§ 52) might well have had a paragraph there, particularly if, as seems certain ,1 was 
his consort Nephthys who is named in A § 28. As regards Horns ot i|.—^Gnx@ H-nesu (§51), t c si e 
of whose worship was El-Kom cl-Ahmar Sawaris, south of Sharunah, on the East Bank, we had occa¬ 
sion to discuss this deity in connexion with the question of Hardai (Cynopolis), which may ave am 
some 8-10 km. farther south (p. 52); if this Homs and his town are omitted from I ext A, its 
doubtless because their fields lay outside the four zones covered by that text. The same holds good 
too of the Arnun of the well-known site of ^ MeydOm (§ 50), over 25 km. to the north-east ol 
Kom Medlnet Ghurab (Mi-wer); excavations on that site have, so far as I am aware, revealed 00 trace 
of a temple of Amun. Four other local cults of the same deity are named, Arnun ^ 11 =' 1 “ “!{ 
Harbour' (5 3.). Amun 6lAl 'Ovcrthrowcr of His A,lacker' (§ 36), Amun „,1 >■ (<*) 

Pi-On’ (§ 38) and Amun 'Manifold of Brave Deeds’ (§ 63) already mentioned (p. 163, top). 1 o thL loca 
tion of these the only clues we possess consist of the names of the places where their prophets (in * t >3 lC 
was only a scribe) superintended khato -lands of Pharaoh, for it must be assumed that those prophets 
would be concerned only with fields fairly near at hand. In the case of §31 all that can be interred is 
that the chapel of Amun of the Harbour lay on the edge of the Western desert fairly lar to the north 
—perhaps opposite the northern part of the Fayyum. 2 The khato -lands in the charge of the prophet 

• In .he four local cut* of Amun here named I have not . 9 also in § 4 ( 6 , «), tor .he ranRc of which ace hd«w, P_> A 
included .he well-known Amun Mui-Khom of M (ot TW fr ° m «he «ceurren Ce of .he New Land c>f Sc («■ « 7 - • 

p. 54, n. .) nor ycl one mentioned only among .he indication* with the epithet on ,he Western Flank m i 33 . re 
of liliw. the ‘House of Amun of P-u-V (B 9 . > 6 . ao, 4 c.). phet in gudion belongs ,o » temple wh.ch M 

2 This results only from the occurrence of the Pi-hlcs of », believe was in the Heradwpolite nome, see next page p. 
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nC the Anutn nf § 3b are situated in place* unsocial c«l mure ur lean clearly with the Hcracleopulite 
nontt*.' Ah fur 1‘i-On {§ ^K). nut to he eon fused with Pen-Oil (Table II, No. 24), the- other references 
(U it, con lined to Text H, all occur in $ 5, the heading of which explicitly mentions Memphite territory. 
’Two temples, one of the goddess known to Egyptologists, though with little justification, as [Juto 
(§ 49),- mid (lie other of Utdnicsse-miamiln Beloved of Mis Army (§ 33), are happily identifiable from 
the great Cain* stela of Shoshcnk I, see above, p, 36, n. z, as belonging to the 11 end en polite nome, 
though there is no means of locating them more closely. It seems clear, from considerations that will 
he set forth later (pp. 1K2 f.), that the prophet of Hast J mentioned in §40 officiated in a chapel of that 
goddess at Pi-way na: nothing has been known previously of a cult of hers in this neighbourhood. The 
heading of § 5# is laconically expressed, anti our only due as to where this ‘prophet of the House of 
Ptuli’ held office lies iu the facts that the paragraph is sandwiched in among a series of seven para¬ 
graphs referring to 'controllers’ (rtedtv), that the paragraph immediately preceding refers to a ‘controller 
of the I louse of Ptah', and that the title ‘controller’ in the Wilbour papyrus is regularly associated with 
some great temple in one of the capital cities. From this combination of circumstances it is evident 
that our prophet must have belonged to the great temple, or one of the great temples, of Memphis, 

Let it he recalled, in conclusion, that two officials mentioned in Text A as dead or as no longer in 
office are not so represented in Text B. These are (1) the overseer of cattle Hori, who was an official 
of the temple of Harnesses II at Medlnet Hahu (A § 135; 11 § 28), and (2) Ncfer<ahe, the mayor of 
Hardui (A 5b, 4^~7 • ^ § 16). An explanation of this already noted lact is attempted below, pp. 183 f. 

3. The khato -lands of Pharaoh in Text A and elsewhere 

Text A devotes in all only eighteen paragraphs to khato- land, and when once the tax-assessors had 
undertaken to include this kind ot land in their survey, it is something of a puzzle why they did not 
enumerate more lands of the sort. 1 lie titles of the administrators encountered in Text A offer but 
few surprises. The ‘Overseer of Prophets’ of B §9 is found also in A § 114; in A § 198 (mrn^land) his 
name is revealed as Merybarsft, clearly, however, not the same Merybarse as the prophet of Nephthys 
at Spermeru (A §§ 116, 206), whom, as we have seen, B § 30 replaces by Penpmer. A feature common 
to Tcxts A and U, as noted above, is the commissioning of mayors and prophets and overseers of cattle 
with the management ol /.’/tufa-lands, as well as the standard-bearer Mercnptah and the Overseer of 
the King s Apartments. 1 he main differences are that Text B assigns so many of these lands to ‘con¬ 
trollers ( nvrjjL') and above all, to the Steward ot Amun Usima ( re<nakhte, while Text A in one paragraph 
(j 201) gives prominence to ‘the Chief Taxing-master’ p; c « fl). Since some of the 

fields named in the last-mentioned paragraph appear identical” with some in p. 3 of Text Jl, 1 have 

suggested (Synopsis of I ext A, under §§ 52. 201) that the title of Chief Taxing-master was in all 
probability borne by UsimaTemakhte himself. 

Seven paragraphs of Text A deal with 'wmtf-lands of Pharaoh', which are placed under 

precisely the same officials and priests as the W/a/o-lands (A §§ 40-3, 198-200). Text B has no references 
to this problematical category, and mentions elsewhere are exceedingly rare. One deals with the flight 
ot sla\cs Irom iw»c-l;ind owing to ill-treatment from a certain ’stable-master’, so that the fields could 
not be cultivated; another includes the same kind of land among those varieties which are to be ceded 
on demand to another 'stable-master'. The two passages here alluded to have been translated in extenso 
above, p. 78 1, fhc only other examples quoted by the Berlin Dictionary (ti, 43, 13-15) and there 
entered as separate words (1) Kind oi sheet of water ('Art Gewasser) and (2) Property in land ('Landgut') 
come respectively from the extreme ends of our textual material, from the Pyramid Texts (857) and 

In orifcr that the student may lot this statement for himself > The hieratic nppcnnt to tfive W ^ P but "of Ro-bast* 

I (fHc the oilier rcFercntcs for the three nicies concerned: i . , ^ 

M-Mnrrfrilriv /. ™ ^ makes no stiwe, mul the Jilpns arc unco rum dnjy like st?e 

U-JNofrUtinh 14.4; iq t 16; 24, az; Teni-Sfikhi:, 2i, i4;Mound ,, t . ** F' . - 

r ¥ i _ ■ Pl III t 1st * ■"*■ fr V t A +-J- 1 1*-l r-L vl-J-I J I mm* fVllK # 1 ■ f (Pil H 1 j~I li, 


14,4; ir), ib; 54, 22; Tent-Sfikhe, 2i t 14; Mound 
of Hot jit, 7, 14; 14, 1* 14; t6, 1; j 8 4 12; 20* 12* 27; 15. None 

f d the three incurs in Text A. 


fl 16, 1S ; 24, it. As remarked in my note on the transcription 
(Dzj* 25r note «), I do nor think ^ » probable rending of the 


* i he carlicit pronunciation was probably something like as they stand; perhaps the scribe of B miiuncfcratood his 


fvdjfiyct, icc my remarks JftA t xxx, 55. 


oriifinal, which may actually have had 
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the Ptolem 
plots that 


COMMENTARY ON TEXT B 

. , th - meaning appears general and untechnical, referring to 

raic tcmptai; -n these «ai pi ^ cultivation. An etymology from J s win 'to-day' is 
plots that were well-watered . - no fres|) , ight on this variety of Royal property, except 

not improbable, lhe Wdbo P P- and similarly administered, 

to indicate that it was c\wly ' hilo[ogica Uy with the expression J,” ht-it, var. \ , ~ 

This seems a suitable pUc • I , f pharaoh’ are known from sources external 

and to collect whatever " thouid of land-, and was used primarily as a 

to the Wilbour pap>rus. una or a plot tox too -- 1000 cubits long by too cubits deep, 

field-measure equivalen ’ itg uge in t h, s sen se during the Old and Middle Kingdoms 

Orififth has written an extt ^ which [ have nothing to add except two isolated Ramessidc 

Smpte''The more certain 'of th«e is in a Iiarnak inscription referring to the High-priest Amenhmpe 
examples, me f through the Overseer of Granaries of Pharaoh, Huu/W 

“o"r^-l nd P . which shall he [for] his regular use every year'.* The gift seems very 
20 arouras . h . f f ar ouras w hich the Ptolemies were accustomed to give 

STa“ The" Tn Harris',*,, ,2. where Ramesses HI says ,0 the god of Heliopolis 
5 * j c for thce thousands of land anew in pure barley; 1 increase^ their fields which had 

dc wed in order to increase by a great amount the offerings to thy great noble beloved name . Breasted 
^ renders ‘domains’, and as Brugsch* had half-realized {Warterbuch .o 39 -f>)■ »d Griffith {he c,t.) 
definitely knew, some such vaguer sense of the word was common in Ptolemaic times (cf. mint abmc) 
and is not altogether excluded in the passage from the great Horns papyrus; ear her, the same 

vague sense is found in a love-song where the beloved compares hersclt to the I, — plot which she 
had Planted with all manner of sweet-scented flowers {P. Harris 5 oo rt. 7, ?)- Sp.egelberg.* however, 
was the first to recognize that l”* Hi f of Pharaoh’ » a technical term of the Egyptian 

administration, though in proposing the rendering Krongut he overlooked the I act, apparent 10m 
Saltier i, 0, 6-7 (in the passage translated in extenso above, p. 78), that it is only one out oi several 
varieties of Royal land. Of the few other passages outside the Wilbour papyrus where this technical term 
has been found,* all except Saltier /, 4, u ff. have been translated either in the present work or in my 
recent article on the taxation and transport of corn. To complete the evidence, I now give a rendering 
of the passage just mentioned. It occurs in a rather corrupt model letter giving a report on various 
agricultural matters. After a reference to the care that has been taken of the horses, the writer con¬ 
tinues: 9 

'One is engaged in gathering the harvest of the Muio-land of Pharaoh which is under the authority of my Lord 
(i.e. the addressee) in excellent manner and in fine bulk.' 9 I am writing down the asses (employed for ?) the corn 
which is being reaped daily and 1 am arranging'* their burdens for them, (diecom) being laid (on?) the threshing-floor, 
and 1 am causing a threshing-platform to be set up {for the ?) asses of the corn, 400* 

The last sentence is extremely obscure and my version very doubtful, but the passage as a whole 
shows that these particular khaio- lands were being cultivated, not merely leased or superintended, by 
the functionary in whose charge they lay; as in the Turin papyrus, they were under corn, which was 


1 SaUier /, 4. * 1; 9r 7; /*■ Harris 5 00 , 7 * 7 * 

3 Lcfchm, Inscriptions concrrnant Us grands prltrrs d'Amort, 

p. *» 7 - 

1 RciatovizufT r Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
World\ u p + 278* 

* That hen* has its less precise meaning seems clear 

from m r(f 1 r 1 / following. Breasted renders 'doubled their lands 
. , , to double the offerings in numerous lists', but apart from 
the poor sense, I Vb. 11 „ 449, 2 has quoted good examples of 
m r{ii Hi with the meaning 'in great number’- 

* He* however* connected the element hi with the verb “to 
measure" and rendered *nbgemcssenes Lund'. 

e.g, Rochemonteix, Edfou t i, 46b, it; 581* IV; Mariette, 
Dcndirah * i T 6i, a, u; itl, 20, s, 

1 Rethnungen otn drr Zeit Sttu /, p. 34* B, I* 


11 For the examples in the Turin Taxation papyrus sec- my 
Ramessidc Administrative Documentt , 36* 3. 7 - !, 1 J translnted 

JBA., XXVII, 23 and the tin>T nf them above* p- 163* 'vhich 

see also for P* Bologna 6- to. 

« For the text see my Late-Egyptian Miscellanies ^ p.Si. for a 
translation by Guicysse see Rtcvue egyptohgique, vi (iSyt)* 37 * 

10 Lit. "collection’^ for ntcy see farther down, 5, 2. 

11 It would be mure natural to render simply and the com * 
but the words J for them 1 following in the next sentence ure an 
obstacle* 

13 Lit, 'causing to make for them their carrying, idt being 
from the most ancient rimes the term used for the transport by 
means of asac* from field to threshing-floor* see H 7 i*» iv* 560* 12 
and Montttj Scenes dc ta vie prMe, for unothcr Rumwide 
example of this use see P. C/i* Beatty V, rt* b, 2* 
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taken straight I'm in the fioldn in the threshing-Hour, donkeys being employed fur the purpose. The 
final number probably refers to suck* of corn. 

After Kumcaahlc times the terms rr»WMimd and Wlrt/o-hmd disappear from use, and in demotic the 
equivalent lor I1nm\iia) yr } is m 'htv(t) Vr-n ‘the lidds of Pharaoh’. 1 This latter expression is not unknown 
to the Wilhour papyrus, and will he discussed below (pp. 168 ff ( ). However, the whole conception of Royal 
lands seems to have changed in the interval between the Twentieth Dynasty and the Ptolemaic age. 

[Jim. 1946. Kxamples of the expression Sr*I, 1 _ 1 _‘;'fields of A 7 ro(n)/o-lnnd' have just come to 
light in the important Twentieth Dynasty letter belonging to M. le Due de Valency. This letter will 
he discussed in the Postscript ul the end of the Commentary.] 


4. The institutions upon whose fields the khato -lands lay 

If the strict order of the original text were adhered to, we should next discuss the numbers of sacks 
of corn attached to some of the paragraph-headings, and after that the localities named in the subsequent 
lines. It will, however, form a better continuation of the subject broached above under 2 if we first 
deal with the temples and other land-owning institutions upon whose fields the /t/wfo-lands are stated 
to lie. From the general scheme outlined on p. 161 it will be seen that a phrase introduced by ‘on the 
fields of’ forms an integral part of all the lines giving the details concerning the individual plots. In 
point of fact the preposition ? 1 hr 'upon' is written out only as far as 5, 3, after that point being regularly 
omitted as not requiring explicit expression; in one isolated example (15, 12}, however, the scribe 
reverts to his earlier practice, and the second hand gives the preposition in the added line 8, 26. The 
phrase is almost invariably present, 2 thivl ‘fields' being usually written in an abbreviated way ^ ( V1V , but 
occasionally given in the full form j (6, 10. 11; 7, 21; 9, 1, 3; 10, 24),■> There can be no doubt 

that what follows ‘on the fields of’ names the titular possessor of the fields upon which the khato -land 
of Pharaoh lav, and this unexpected revelation that Pharaoh was not unconditional lord of land to which 
his name was attached calls for explanations that are not obvious at the present juncture. 

To turn now to the owning institutions, temples for the most part, there is an accidental cause which 
oltcn renders their identification difficult. The scribe was evidently determined to confine the descrip¬ 
tion of each plot within the limits of a single line, and the amount of information he had to crowd in 
sometime's necessitated embarrassing abbreviation. Thus ‘on fields of the House of Amun' (^1 fj ) 
occurs upwards of twenty-five times, and all analogy would lead us to interpret this as referring to the 
House of Amen-Re', King of the Gods, i.c. the temple of Karnak. Probably that is the correct inter- 
prelation in the majority of cases (e.g. 4, 4; 6, 22. 28; 19, 30), particularly since its most serious rival, 
the Medinet Habu temple, is usually referred to in the form r-j j^sm 1 ~‘The Mansion in the House 
of Amun’* (e.g. 3, 7; 3, 18; thirty times). There are isolated examples of fuller writings, two of Karnak 
with the epithet ‘King of the Gods’ (7, 19; 10, 17), notably in lines where the indication of locality 
has demanded little space, and one of Mcdinct Habu with ‘the Mansion of Usima'rc'-miamun’ (19, 15), 
where the word for ‘fields’ is either omitted or else reduced to the barest minimum. But can we be 
sure that ‘House of Amun’ always means the Karnak temple? Since 'the House of Anubis, lord of 
Harspeni*—the render will recall what was said on pp. 51 f. about this mysterious alternative to ‘Hardai’ 
—is shortened after ‘fields' into ‘the House of Anubis’ (13, t6; 19, 24), and 'the House of Bata, lord of 
Sakd’ into ‘the House of Bata' (3, 4), cf. also among others ’the House of Arsaphes' (11, 25, &c., six 
times in all), ‘the House of Homs’ (of H-nesu, 13, 14; 24, 28), there appears no cogent reason why, 
in a suitable context, 'House of Amun' should not refer to some local sanctuary. Phis seems in fact 
probable in 24, 19, in a paragraph having as its protagonist a prophet of Amun Mui-Khant. However, 
it has to he admitted that other local forms of Amun are distinguished by the appropriate qualifications; 
thus we have ‘Amun of the Beautiful Foreland in Memphis' (17, 33), ‘Amun Foreteller of Victories’ 
(24, 12, in Sako, p. 50), anti ’Amun of Tjayna’ (23, 32). To have done with Amun, 1 am at a loss 

1 Scthc A Partaeh, DtmotiitJue Bilr^icha/tjurkutuitu , p f 13. via tod form used aix or aeven times by the second bund; §cc 

1 For two exceptions (one in » red additional line) see p* 183. noie b on HG* 29 in Pi* 53 a. 

J Attention may here be drawn to the extraordinarily abb re- 4 Sc c JEA, xxvi, 127-30* 
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6fi COMMENTARY ON TEXT B 

“ Tw 1 * 

(■>".). th « W« Of 1 hchts ( 3 . 23 . 4 . 3 . . > » nt . .(he Home of W (e.g. 2 , 8 ; 3. 10; 4. 6; 

« '^ ,l ** '^“he’J'lavs (SynopsisrflUXwito 

temples in both those capitals are .,«■ wc have i earnt f rom 

, .1:- sfi^i ,_JL ‘The Mansion in the House ot Re* (7, i/, 11,- 4 > —> 7 J> o 

Vvt A fSvJSik under §76), was a foundation of Ramcssts II, and so too was Thc 

I ext A (Synopsis, unuer 3 7 ), times in all; sec Synopsis of Text A, at beginning under 

§ fT'U nknown to Text A and indeed altogether new is a doubtless Heliopolitan sanctuary called 
H ‘ 1 - . k . Finding a place in the House of Ret* (12, 21. y)\ P erha P s thls «“ a foin daUon 

2 . totoSS IU. since he built both at Memphis* and at Thebes* new templeswith names that are 

identical but for the replacement of Mle<* by ‘Ptah’ and Amun . So too in Memphis ink- KrtJj 
‘Great Seat in the House of Ptah’, familiar from Text A (Synopsis, § 3 *), occurs seven times in Text B 

/ , (y , - n J,) The two separate sanctuaries founded by Meneptah in Memphis are both 

diSnc.lv mentioned, the one of them being ..anted -the Mansion of Meneptah in the House of Ptah 
/o , ./ s ..40 and 11 §44), and the other being called ‘the House ol Ptah of Meneptah (13, 7, 

cf U2V * where ‘of Ra<messc-in.amun’ is curiously added). The Mansion Ra<m«sc-rn.amun 
(A § .49) of which Pkatja was the overseer of cattle, is referred to as The Mansion in the House of 
Pt ih’ in § 17 but that does not occur after hr shwt. Similar doubts arise in connexion with House 
of Osiris’ in o 2. This might conceivably allude to the original temple at Abydus, but there are other 
and more likely possibilities: the temple of that deity at Khant-'Aru is explicitly named after hr t^wt 
in 6, 4, as well as in thc heading of § 53 (cf. A § it), and it is possible that 9, 2 likewise refers to this; 
•ind further in 2;, 6 there is a ‘House of Osins’ which appears, from the name of the locality preceding 
it to have been situated in a place called ‘the Pylon of the House of Osiris’. Abydus appears however 
to be mentioned in 11, 4, where The Mansion in Abydus’ must mean the famous temple ot Sethos 1 
(A 5 88); another example of the same abbreviation is probably also 7, 3, though there the name o 
Abvdus would be unidentifiable without the mediating writing of 11, 4." In three places we find on 
fields of the Sunshade’ without further definition, though in two others (13, 4: *?> 22 ) the addition 0 
Harsperu (i.e. Hardai) removes ambiguity, fortunately the context in 16, £2 makes it dear that Harsperu 
is meant, while in 23, 22; 2* 24 Heracleopolis is no less clearly indicated. 

To return again to the Theban temples, no perplexity is occasioned by the House of Haremhab 
in the House of Amun’ (14, 10. 19), since here the buildings ot that king at Karnak are o iviousy 
meant, see on A § 70. In 8. 25 a ‘House of Ratmesse-miamun’ occurs without further addition, and 
so too it mav have been in 3, 20; 4, where a lacuna follows;" we may assume that the reference is to 

the great Hypostylc Hall and its surroundings at Karnak, that in fact we must supply in thought the 
adjunct ‘in the House of Amun’ (cf. A§ 117). An isolated and damaged entry (3, 8) of the type here 
under consideration appears to name ‘the House of the Adoratrcss of the God m the House of Amun , 
for which see my note JEA, xxvil, 69; this, however, was not a temple, but the house in which the 
great priestess in question lived. Readers may have observed that Text B, so far as we have hitherto 
examined it, has paid explicit attention neither to Ramesses IV nor to Ramesses \. That the ongina 
compilation of this text belonged to the reign of one of those two kings may be deduced from the fact 
that its personnel is so much the same as that of Text A. Now in Text B we find on fields of Pharaoh 
well over fifty times (e.g. 3, 24. 27; 4, 5. io. 13), and the possibility that this might be a shortening 
of ‘on fields of thc Mansion of ’ cither Ramesses IV (cf. A § 60) or Ramesses V (cf. A 5 58) ought not 

_ . . 1 , ■ 1 4 1 t Ml 1 ■ L . .4 I ,1 P.1 


1 In both 21, tJS imd (6, i n meaningless m stands between 
imnit and l( *nt. 

3 1 return tn this question rtfiain below, p* 

1 Harris, a, K. 

* Nelson, Karnak , 42, E; 51, C* 


s In Text A this is priced in thu 'Thcbnn series, huf then. 1 are 
grounds for believing it was ut Memphis, see the Synopsis, 
under $ 232. 

u por 7, 3 see the Corrections in this volume to PU 54 A, 

1 In s, t) there is another difficulty. 



THIS MEANING 01 ' THSI.DS OP PHARAOH' IN TEXT H if.y 

In be rejected out ul burnt, In one red additional line (19, 16) wl* do actually seem to have had ‘on 
fields ul The [Mansion ot | Pharaoh', though the cursive character of the writing and a lacuna make far 
front certain ibis reference to the Itinerary temple in course of building on the West side of Thebes 
for the still living king, see p, 10, with n. 1. It will be remembered, moreover, that ‘liclds of IMiaraoh' 
was foultd in Text A in certain paragraphs closely associated with the Landing-places of Pharaoh (see 
above, p. iff), and that fact lias also to lie taken into consideration. In sum, without the help of some 
new method of investigation 'fields of Pharaoh’ in Text II has to remain an unanswered riddle. 

5 . Cunt purl son with the k/njfo-kmd paragraphs of Text A 

In point of fact, another possibility of combinations exists which must not be left untried. A little 
testing will make it evident that some of the lands of Text B are mentioned also in those para¬ 

graphs of I’exl A which relate to the same class of lands, and a certain number of the entries in the 
last-named paragraphs are accompanied by /Mj/i-emries which may name the temples and other institu¬ 
tions on which lay the fields in question. That we are here on the track of a valuable source of 
information can be shown by a single example. In Bio, 16 we read ol a piece of A/ia/o-land ‘north 
of the backlnnd (of S]ma ( a (in) P-shen-Temliu (on) fields of the House of Thoth of Pi-Wadjoi’, and 
this occurs in § 7 where the administrator of the Royal lands it enumerates is the standard-bearer 
Mcrcnptah. Now A §§ 44. 113 deal with /f/«t/o-lands under the control of the same officer, and in § 113 
the one plot mentioned is localized at the same place as that of B to, 16, and there is a p<Jr/;-cntry of 
Type A naming the House of Thoth of P-Wadjoi, to which the corresponding entry of Type B is found 
in § 90 devoted to the Reids of the temple here named—the exact reference is A 38, 9-10. It is true 
that Text A mentions 20 arouras, and Text B only 3 arouras, with a red addition of 10 arouras. But 
this discrepancy is of no great importance, for we shall sec later on that the khato -lands were constantly 
changing in area, and it must be remembered that though Text A and Text B are not widely separated 
in date, it is clear that they cannot be exactly contemporary. Unhappily the statements of locality do 
not always agree in cases where a correspondence between Text A and Text B seems probable, but at 
least in some cases a wrong orientation may have been mere carelessness on the part of the scribe. 

Among the problems we shall seek to test by this method are ( a ) the meaning of ‘fields of Pharaoh’ 
already discussed in preliminary fashion under 4 above, (A) the meaning of ‘on fields of this house’ 
( ■ - jL P r P n ) which is very frequent in Text B, as is also the use of ‘this house’ in Text A, (c) what 
follows 'on fields of’ in Text B when there is no /><Jj/t-cntry in Text A, and (if) whether any of the 
above-mentioned abbreviations receive explanation from this new method of comparison. In order to 
display my results the more simply I shall omit the indications of locality, which the reader can verify 
for himself, nor shall I name the administrator in the headings, nor yet adhere to the order ot either 
Text A or Text B. To economize space use will be made of a few obvious contractions like H. tor 
House, M. for Mansion, V. for Village, 1 . for lord. 

The following examples agree in all essentials with the example to be reckoned as No, i, used above 

by way of introducing this subject. 




Text A 




Til\t D 





Par,-heading governing Mr 


W flttdi of' 

Par, 

Mtiit. lint 

Path A 

Pith B 

pSsh-entry 

Par 0 

{*> i 47 

30 , 3& r 

111. of) Arsnphc* 

6, 19 

§ 4, I I. of Anaphcst 

§ iS 1 

iS T 6. H, of Aruphts 

< 3 ) } 114’ 

43 , 17 

H. of Stth. 1 . of (Pi-JWflj’nu 

40, fl 

$ t)t), H* of Seth, L of F*i- 
Wayne 

$9 

13, 9 =6, 33, 36. H. 01 ban 

U) § MS* 

7 J, S 

. 

M. of J’kaniuh 

4 <t. 3 

$ 132. M. of U*l [Ram. V r ) in 

I I, of AmOn 

s* 1 

3„ 34 (on Hcldx) of Pharaoh 

( 5 ) § *V7 

74 * 35 

AniAn Tj«y[cf] (in) the V. 
of Tjaycf 

* 4 , 37 

§170, H, of AmQn Tjiiy(cf), 
&e. 

$ 4 * 

zy, 32. It. of AmOtt 
Tjayna 


' In order to facilitate chucking in Text B reference in given 
lr» the line rjf measurement, not to the ptff/i-entry falling under it, 
1 The heading in Text B refers to five prophets, not to the 
Nfifc alone mentioned by Text A, 

1 See ihe Correction* below tn I*L a* 


* Text A, § zoi t or rather § zoo, attributes this plot and several 
others mentioned below totheChief f I axing-iUMter, while I cst 
U, § a, allots them to the Steward Usima^e'nakbte, who is con¬ 
sequently in all probability the name person, see Synopsis of 
Tat A, under J§ 51* 20L 


4 
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COMMENTARY ON TEXT n 

The following examples likewise agree, but here either the push B entry is itself lost, or else the 
heading under which it falls is missing* __ 


Text A (roitftnuaO 


Text 11 (tntitimird) 


1 

Par. 

Mats. Hm 

Pihh A 

Pthh B 

Par. At fading fjm'rrmttg the 
pfah-rntry 

Par. 

<*) 144 

30 , 9 

11 . of HC< 

* — 

pHih-antry Jqm with begin¬ 
ning of Section I 

§7 

(7) 4 4 J 

30 * It 

Gr, Scat in H. of Ptalj 

2, 14 

[§3A. Heading Id si] 

§ *2 

(«) S 4 S 

30 . JJ 

1 

Gr + Seal in LI. of Ptab 


(5 3 A- Heading lost] 

§ 13 

(<J) S 4 S 

= t. 5 

M. of Us. (Rum. Ill) in II. 
of Arufin 

— 

jfnif/i*entry lout with begin- 
ning of Section l 

}2I 


'on fields of * 


id, 7* I I. of KG* 

if;, it, Gr* Scat in H. of 
* Vui\) 

t5, is* Or* Seal in 11* of 

Pub 

n>, 15. r M* of Us* (Rum* 
111 ) in H. of Am Cm 


In some cases a slight complication is introduced by the fact that this house (abbrev. th. h.) is 
substituted in Text B for the name of a temple. Examination shows that the next preceding mention 
( >f a temple agrees with that in the /gentry, Type A. of Text A; if that next preceding mention 
chances to be in the paragraph-heading, then § is added to the reference to page and line. 

$ 7 


(to. it) 5 44 ' ao > 

(13-14) §47 


(iS) § 

? (16) § aor* 

(f?) § 

?{|S) S20J 

(19) §205 


20, +1.44i 

31 . I * 


43, 26* 

72 * 37 1 
73 * 

74 * i T 
74 * >2 


I 


LI* of RCt 

th, h, = LI. nf ArsnpKcs. 20, 
40 

LI, of Ncphihys 

M* of Phnraoh 
in lacuna 

M* of Ram* (U) in LI* of 
Ptah 

H. of Seth, L of SpemuMTJ 


6, 12. 15. 17 

30 . 14 

*(>, 3® 

50 , <6 
5 s . *3 
63. 4 * 


/iiji/i-miirits lost with begin¬ 
ning of Section 1 
$ H, of Arsnphcs, &e. 


f 94- H. of Neph* of Ram* 
(II) wh* is in th. h. (= 
Seth of Sptrrmcru, § 92) 

§ 1 22 . M. of Un. (Ram* V) in 
LI. of Amun 

5 149. M. of R, (II) in H. of 
Ptnh 

f 14&. H* of Pmh, South of 
His Wall 1 

5 163* H. of Seth, 1 * of Spur* 
meru 


5 i 8 

§ 3 * 
§2 

§ *7 
§23 


jo, 4* 5 th. h* » H. of RiS, 
10. 3 

18, 10, 11, 1 15 th* h* H* 
of Anwphes, tS, 6 (p* 169, 
ti. 2) 

33, 12 ih* h* *=* H* of Neph., 
22, jo {$) 

3 f 26 th* h, (on fields) of 
Pharaoh, 3, 24 

17, afl th, h* ™ H. of Ptab, 
17* 27 

17, 30 th. h. = H, of Pialj, 
17 * 27 

19, 39 th, h* H. of Seth, 
1* of Spermcru, 19, 28 (§) 


There occur, however, a few passages where the pdsh -entries of Text A and the indication of Text B 
do not agree. 


f(*e) f 4 S 

20, s8 ,J 

M. of Us. (Ram. Ill) 

— 

p^j/j-entry lost with begin¬ 
ning of Section I 

S 12 

f (2l) tg § 201 

73 * 9 

H* of Tlioth * *. (in) Nn-Ui, 
(Rum. Ill) 

54*44 

§ 140* LI. of Thoth * * . (in) 
Nu-Us* (Ram. JIT) 

§2 

( 23 ) § 30 5 

74 . 19 

H* of Seth 

63.41 

j 163* H. uf Seth,!. of Spcr- 
mcru 

§ 23 

flj) §20J 

74 » 25 

ill. h* “ H. of Seth, 7+1 21 

63,38 

§ 163* LI* of Seth, I* of Spcr* 
meru 

§ 23 

(24) 5 206 

74 . 3 * 

M*of Ram* (II) in fi. of Ret 

57 . »4 

$ 145. M, of Rom. (II) in 14 . 
of Ri< 

S 30 


15, ao? 21 ? th. h. = Land* 
ing-place of Pharaoh in 
Mi-wir, 15, 17 
3, 26, th. h* *= {on fields) of 
Pharaoh, 3, 24 
20, 4, M, Beloved like R£< 

20, 3* th* h* « H. of R& t 
ao, 2 

32, 13, th. h. =* LLof Ncph- 
thys, 23, 10 (§) 


To complete the record it may he added that the AAtffo-paragraphs ot Text A contain six entries 
with p&sh -entries attached to them of which no mention is made in Text B* These occur aftei the 
lines of measurement 2X t 9, 13 \ 72* 37 or else 73* 9* see above, Nos* 16* 21; 73, 14- 23, 


* Sue the Corrigenda to this Text volume* 

3 Text A names the prophet of the temple Meryhursfh while 
Text B has Peripmer, 

J This plot of 30 nrmircis appears to have been erroneously 
repented by the scribe in 74. 29-30, but is there unaccompanied 
by any /tfij/i-untry. See Nq* 40 below. 

* Text A, § 201, attributes this plot, No* 4 above, and Nos. 31. 

30. 31* 32 below in the Chief Taxing-master, while Text B, § 2, 
allots them to the Steward Usim;j c re ( nakhte t who must surely be 
the same person, see Synopsis of 'Text A, under *j§ 201. 

1 Tins example is doubtful, since the locality in Text A is 
only approximately identical with that in Text B. 1 he latter 
is completely identical with A 73, 9, where, however, the posh- 


entry is quite unsuitable* See No* 21 below. 

6 Note that the heading of B 5 *7 Gwitfns the overseer of 
cattle Pkatja to ■Tile Mansion in the House of Ptah*; the same 
abbreviation, analogous to that for Med me! Hnbu demonstrated 
by Cemv, is found again for the Mansion of Ra'mcase-miamun 
in the House of Ptah in the pdsh-entry A 51* * ** 

7 The orientation differs in all three cases: posh A has NW., 
posh H has N., r Pext R has E* 

* Note the divergence here of p&sh A and posh B. 

* The indication of locality is ton brief to admit nl u choice 
between the two pswwibiHtiua of correspondence in TcJlt U- 

i° This is the n lie mu rive tti No* 16 above; sec n. 5 on this 
page* 



Before ilr.iwniK 

in Text A which 
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conclusions from llie 1’actn above collected il will be well to study those /*/(«/«-entries 
have no /MJi/i-cntric#, but appear to correspond to entries in Text It. 


’ifx i A 

“1 


/\tf, 

Uj) 

(*<•) 

(J7> 

<Jl*> 

?(J“V 
Mji)' 
f tjil 
(J 3 ) 
(J4> 
<3S) 

M37) 
(?K) 
t (jg) 
(40) 


$ 4 S 

U$ 

I 45 
4 4ft 
4 >15 

§ 101 

$ JO t 
4 401 
4 404 
4 404 

4 404 

4 40^ 
4 404 
I 405 
4 205 
$ 20b 


if. 11/ 

Hti'ttUi* riiUt'rt t 

40, r7 
40, 

JO, 4 (i 

JS 

4h 

7^. 35 
7 ** 4 ° 

73* il* 

73* 3* 

73. 33 1 
73* 35 
74 , 6 * 

74* 

74* *5 
74* 17 
74* *9 7 ^ 

No. 15 above 


TKXT H 

| 

iW, | *oh /iWi/s w/ 1 

} 14 15, H, Luntlili||**pK nf I'huriioh (in) Mi-wur 

§14 15, to. Bharuoh 

S 14 15, t j, {Variant) temple* 

4 *3 ib., ( 1. Pharaoh 

J 1(1 <7* M* Pharaoh 

4 41 

| “ j 3. 43. th, h. ■-* [II.] of RaHnes&e-miamGn, 3 j ao 

j 3 3, 45, tli. h. = Pharaoh, 3, 44 

§15 iff, 33* th* h. — Sunihutlc (Spcrmeru), 16, 44 

§ 15 16, 48* tli. h. Sunshade (Spermcru), 1(1, 43 

4 15 17. n. th. h. ci Funding-place of Pharaoh (in) Keep of *Oniyna t 17„ 10 

§10 iH, ig. Food for white j^iiaLs of The M. in IF of AmGn 

$19 18, th. h. Food fur white of The M. iff I F of AmGn, t8, 19 

5 33 19* 30. I F of Amun 

5 33 10, i + * IF of ttfii 

§ 30 22, t3* th. Ii. — H* of Nephthy* (of Spermcru), 34, to (J) 


Entries in the khato- paragraphs of Text A which have no fifish-n ntry and also no corresponding mention 
in Text B are 43, 21; 72, 42: 73, i„ 3* 17, 19. 21* 26. 28. 

After taking into account the possibility that, on account of the divergencies in the orientation* or 
other such differences in the indications of locality, some of the correspondences listed above may be 
erroneously viewed as such, none the less the seventeen certain examples contained in Nos. 1—19 justify 
the conclusion that the relation expressed by the formula 'on fields of 1 in Text B is the same relation 
as presupposed in the postil nines of Text A. How the contradictory instances Nos. 20-4—we can 
count as certain only three of these—ate to be explained is obscure; perhaps there was some transfer 
of ownership. On the other hand, a conjecture I had formed with regard to the entries of Text A that 
are unaccompanied by jkftft-entries is neither substantiated nor yet completely contradicted. It had 
seemed possible that when Text B speaks of khato- land of Pharaoh which is ‘on fields of Pharaoh 1 the 
latter formula might have been retained only for the sake of consistency in the form of the entries, 
the point being thereby stressed that the khatoAarui in question was the absolute possession of the 
Ring, that this Mato-land was upon the King's own land, not on that of sonic temple or other land¬ 
owning institution. This state of affairs, 1 supposed, might be reflected in all those entries of Text A 
which had no posh-c ntrics, or in other words, in all the examples Nos. 25-40 we might have expected 
to find in Text B 'on fields of Pharaoh' and no reference to any temple at all. Six of the sixteen examples 
are very uncertain, but of the remaining ten only three (Nos. 26. 2S* 29) have 'on fields of Pharaoh 1 , 
though these may be supplemented by two more (Nos. 25. 35) referring tu a Landing-place of Pharaoh, 
a type of land-owning institution to which, as we have seen (pp. iS, 138), Text A sometimes explicitly 
appends a paragraph headed ‘Fields of Pharaoh'. The recalcitrant five examples are a very mixed lot, 
as may be seen from re-examination of the list. Again in the examples where Text A possesses posh- 
entries (Nos. 1-24) the evidence is of varying tendency. Only in three examples does ‘on fields of 
Pharaoh 1 occur, and of these three, two (Nos. ]6. 21) are doubtful, while in two 9 (Nos. 4. 16) the 
expression is explained by the fact that the posh-u ntries refer to the funerary temple of Harnesses V, 
the endowment of which would be naturally furnished from the King’s own lands. One doubtful 
instance (No. 20) provides in Text B a reference to the Landing-place of Pharaoh in Mi-wcr. On the 

1 Fungible flbemativea. But perhaps neither refers to B3, 33. 1 Text A bus SE., Text B has NE, 

* A has E., Text B has *S.* therefore doubtful, ■ These have been slated mare fully in the lint of entries 

3 Text A has E., Text B has NE. where there is no A£f/r-cntry» since here the danger of faulty 


4 Text A ha» W. t Text B lias E. 

* Text A ha n NW., Text 1) has SW. 

* A much - corrected line, and with lacunae. 


3 Text A has SE., Text B has NE. 

■ These have been staled mare fully in (he list of entries 
where there is no pCth-cntry t since hen; the danger of faulty 
comparison is greater, the name of the temple in /wrii-entries of 
the other cases providing a certain guarantee of correspondence, 
v Including the doubtful No, 16 just mentioned. 


COMMENTARY ON TEXT B 

ll l . . lt ;„ n n/’fms justified that 'on fields of Pharaoh' occurs in Text B only in connexion 

*, hote, [>J e g el jcr.ih/at no *L jA . entries , whereas it is not equally true that absence of ^-entries in 

in B. SO much tor .he forma, aide of .he matter; i .3 econo- 
, njc meaning—the generalization is not absolutely without exception—is a much more difficult problem. 

6 The institutions on whose fields the fe/iafo-lands lay (resumed from 4) 

The help afforded by Text A has enabled us to make some small further advance as regards the 
Jbt™ a) and (c) placed on our programme for investigation (p .fit, . though it cannot be said that 
the expression ‘on fields of Pharaoh’ (a) has been completely elucidated nor yet « it fully established 
that the absence of ^//-entries (c) in the entries of Text A signifies absolute possession by the institu¬ 
tion named in the paragraph-headings. On these points we can make no further progress without 
recourse to new material, though there is always room for useful hypotheses on the part of those 
qualified to make them. Now we must return to problems (b) and (d). As regards the use «f n , /)f pn 
or its rarer variant_. < in the formula ‘on the fields of this house’, the comparisons with T ext A have 

confirmed the view that the expression refers back, as in Text A, to the nearest preceding mention of 
■inv land-owning institution that can be described as a ‘house’ (ni pr). Nevertheless, attention deserves 
lo'bc called to the extremely haphazard way in which the scribe of Text B uses or omits to use that 
expression. For example, 8, 14. 15 both have ‘House of Ref’ and all the next lines 8, 16-19 have this 
house’; 9, 12 has ‘House of Ref’, 9, 13. 14 ‘this house’, 9, 15 ‘House of Ref’ again, and 9, 27-9 thrice 
consecutively ‘House of Ref’. So too 19, 11. 12. 14 have ‘The Mansion in the House of Amun , i.e. 
Medlnct Halm, but intercalate ‘this house’ in 19, 13; in 19, 15 a small new variation is introduced by 
use of the fuller form ‘the Mansion of Usima(ref-mia[mun] in the House of AmQn’. Nor does ‘on 
fields of Pharaoh’ appear exempt from the same capricious ness; that phrase occurs twice running in 
it, 14. 15, succeeded by ‘this house’ in 15, 16; it might perhaps be thought strange to employ ‘this 
house’ in reference to Pharaoh, and of course there can be no reference to the etymology of the designa¬ 
tion Pr-o ‘Pharaoh’, lit. ‘Great House’; if ‘this house’ is here used, it is probably because the scribe 

viewed any land-owning institution as a house . 

As regards the fourth problem (d) which it was thought might receive some elucidation from the 
comparison of the khato-e ntries in Text A, unfortunately we learn next to nothing by that means. It 
could hardly escape anyone that the House of Seth in No. 3 was the temple of the god ol I i-\\ayna, 
cf. A § 99. In No, 17 we observe that Text B refers to the Mansion of Ra<messe-miamun in the House 
of Ptah simply as the House of Ptah; for this Text A provides an analogy in the use (101, fi) of 
‘House of Re (I as abbreviation for the Mansion of Ra<messe-miamun in the House ot Re c , see the 
Synopsis of Text A under § E. However, it remains far from certain that ‘House of Ptah’ in Text B 
always refers to the same Memphite foundation of Ramesses II; it would more naturally be taken to 
mean the original temple of Ptah South of His Wall, see p. 168 above, and indeed it is conceivable 
that so extreme an abbreviation could signify one temple in one place, and another in another. The 
same possibility holds in such similar abbreviations as House of Re<, House of Osiris, and House of 
Suchus, though I am inclined to think that whenever House of Amun refers to a Theban temple, it 
always means the House ot Amen-Req Ring of the Gods, i.e. the great temple of Karnuk. 

In No. 27 of the above tables the expression 'on fields of is followed by £ 2 l'l'lni Minirm P r } 
Tw-prtv , 1 literally ‘houses of temples’, a phrase apparently not found outside Text B of our papyrus. 
There it occurs'six times (B6, 8. 18. 23; 7, 6; 15, 13; 23, 12), and l fancy we ought to paraphrase ‘on 
fields of various temples’, the term being used in the same collective way as srtv ‘(various) officials 

in Text A, see above, p. iz? It is not unlikely that the plots accompanied by this phrase lay on the 
fields of several different temples, to enumerate all of which would have been impossible without 
greatly exceeding the permissible length of line. 


1 See the note a on B 5, 26 (l 1 !, 52 a). 

* For the plural or collective see IF*. I, 518, 12, 13. where, 
however, the phrase pry Pr^t, the Coptic neptrtdyioi royal 
palace* (sec Crum, Coptic Dictionary, 269 for references and 


literature) ought to hove been specially mentioned, 

J Riv^prta alone seems used in this sense Harris, 32* n, Si 
51 t 5; $ 2 , 7 and perhaps elsewhere. 
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Text A devoted paragraphs to two categories of land connected with temple herds, and both arc 
referred tn also in Text It, Four times we read 'on fields of herbage of The Mansion in the House of 
Annm (iX, j i in, it), ai, 3- * 15), and live tunes 011 fields ol tone) for white goats of *1 he Mansion 

in the House of Aimin' (17. 3a: 18, tg; 20, 18; 22, 14; 24, 31), to which must he added two more 
mentions til haul lor white goats in which the name of the temple (undoubtedly the same) has been 
omitted (iX, 22; it). 25). That only the temple of Medinet Halm occurs in this connexion is a reminder 
of the important part that temple continued to play right down to the end of the Twentieth Dynasty; 
economically, no doubt, though not religiously or traditionally, the great foundation of Ramcsses III 
remained the equal, il not the superior, ol the temple of Karnak itself. 

That Mato-land of Pharaoh might exist on fields of secular institutions as well as temples has still 
to be demonstrated. Mention has already been made of the House of the Adoratress of the God in 
the House of Amiin (3, X, sec p. if>8), As in Text A, ihe Queen’s House is here too mentioned {io, 29). 
The Landing*places of Pharaoh, as already seen, are likewise named; of the four examples, two refer 
to Mi-wcr (15, 8. 17), one to the Keep of 'Onayna (17, 10), and one to a locality not specified (4, 9). 
Two exceedingly cryptic expressions have been reserved to the last. These 1 can translate, but have 
no notion how they are to be explained: they are 'on fields of the Stretch (lit. 'extension of [foot (j,)]’) 
of Pharaoh' 6 - 2 °) antl 'on fields of the Western Island' ([^]^ 

13, 11); the first of these appears from Text A, 84, 42; 91, 26 to have had a stable-master named Any 
attached to it. 


7. The localities where the khato -lands of Text B were situated 

That within the paragraphs themselves the scribe aimed at no geographical order is proved by § 9, 
where are enumerated the Mato-lands in the charge of the Overseer of Prophets. In 13, 4 Harsperu 
(= Hardai, Cynopolis) is mentioned, and soon afterwards Na-Amun (13, 6) and Sako (13, 7), While 
Text A has taught us (see Table II) that the last two places belong to Zone IV, Pi-Way(na) in 13, 9 
is in Zone II, and Su (13, to), as would appear probable from A § 28 and is certain from other sources, 
lay far to the north of Hcracleopolis in Zone I. In 13, 14 we find ourselves at H-nesu, i.e, El-Kom 
el-Ahmar Sawaris on the East Bank; but in 13, 29 we are back again at Sako, only to be transported 
once more to Zone 11 by Pi-Man in 13, 31. Similarly within § 2 the village or town of Huiniuti is found 
four limes at considerable intervals (3, 20; 4, 7. 15:5, 8). 

In Text B the hypothesis that small temples, unless by way of exception, would possess fields only 
in their immediate neighbourhood (see above, pp, 36 f.) may be utilized in several different ways. When 
the name of a small temple follows ‘on the fields of ’, that name may be used to place the preceding 
locality, if the site of the temple is known; or the name of the locality, if the whereabouts of this has 
been ascertained, may locate the temple. The names of temples or towns in the headings may be 
similarly employed, for the prophet of a given temple or the mayor of a given town would probably 
be ordered to administer /f/;«/o-lands only if these lay near the scene of his usual administrative 
activities. Unfortunately the positive results gained by these means are less considerable than could 
have been hoped. Confirmation of results already obtained from Text A is not infrequent, as when 
we find that Mato-lands near Sako were upon fields of Amiin Foreteller of Victory (B 24, 12) or that 
the same sort of lands at Sekry were upon fields of the temple of c Anti in U-*Anti (B 24, 9, cf. A 98, 28). 
The mention here of Sekry warns us that there is always the possibility of the same name in several 
different localities, for the Sekry in II 7, 26 is evidently not the same as that just mentioned, since the 
first entry in § 34 brings it into connexion with a prophet of Tpehu (Atfih), and there is also a Pi-Sekrv 
where there were Mato-lands under the charge of the prophet of Amun of Meydum (B 24, 26). From 
the fact that some M«/o-lands near H-Nofretiri were under the prophet of the House ol Amun Over- 
thrower of His Attacker (B 23, 10) and others under the prophet of Pi-Edjo (B 24, 20) we may conclude 
that the two temples were not far away from one another, and there are external grounds for thinking 
that Pi-Edjo was in the Heracleopolite nome (p. 36, n. 2). But I will not pursue this topic further* 
Bince it belongs rather to an exclusively geographical treatise than to the present Commentary. It must 
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174 , , I he followed. In conclusion, here arc two examples that show he 

suffice to have pointed the road to hat thc regi( ,„ embraced by the compiler o either 

need for caution. There ts no rcasun t ^" Io ^ e 0 f Thoth of P-Wadjoi (see p. 54 ). but in all three 
of the two texts extended as far s lQ l6 . ^ it possesses fields at or near bmiifu t 

places where this temple .s nwnti°n«d {i § 9 ■ distance from this HermopoHtan temple 

which is in Zone II ot Text A, and thus undcr § ,03, it seems necessary to suppose that 

itself. Also, as was seen m the Synopsi1 T ^ ’ hi was situated in thc Memphite nome, though 
the House of Amun of the Beaut.tuI ^^^^^hich it possessed near Ope (A 40, 3 ^ » > 7 - 33 ) 
possibly to the very south or it. Everisi . _ ^ the bount ^ ry between Zones II and III. In such 
must have been fairly tar away, since Op •> ‘ one q( those except ional ones where a small temple 
cases we may conjecture, cithci that ‘. immediate vicinity, or else that the temple in question 

£ — 80 ^ " “ 9 W0UW 

so double-edged are .he argumentsone is “mP'M » use that n « , , Bve entirely 

them one conclusion a, mnlstencv may ten ploducc a regrettable sense of false security, 

avoided contradicting myself, sue l are on fi nner ground. On p. 161 I pointed 

It is with relief that I pass to a mo e o steward Usima*re«nakhte were so numerous that they 

=m-HS-SSE: ;r* 

s 3 ts „) e-lmd] of Pharaoh under his authority (in) thc middle conmry' [of].(administered) [ >)) 

Pharaoh nnder his audinrhy atoning from the back,and of Herne,eopniis in Memphis 

‘ir^-lnnd of Pharaoh under [his) nuthori.y starting from P-<j«sy-[IJu] (in) Memphis>]. 

* c — * n t - as ‘starting from 1 may be considered probable on account 

The translation of 155 in f 1 ' 9 ' , . r . t j , lte Egyptian has two or even more com- 

of its position in both headings; it is an awkward fac , . < fm < nd tbe ol h cr with 

pound prepositions containing the word hr ‘begin’, one following it with ^ from and the other w.tn 

: S verb meaning 'to begin' 

though the ending of anything necess^s the beginning of or"^' t' 

e it iffie Limg uf Luna prevents us from Knowing ^fher there -e^nd 

phrase expressing the end-limit of £^ P , 

r/irin the lldit ™§ 5 Thiexpression seems a synonym of >** 

“'the s"h! Doomed Prince (5, „ and one other pip-«H. £ 

part of P< mJ Imnty 'the West bank found to the hetuitng of § 8 and elsewh ^ 


For the phriL'iL* set my note JEA* XXVil, p* 59 ^ n * 4 - ^ 1S 
exact applicution is unccrtinn + 

2 Set? tt^i + iv, 407-9, where, however, no allusion is made to 
the extreme abbreviation ft? in the sense of 'from j Ermiifi* 
A T rtj^. (Jramm<\ | 656, quotes AmU* 17 / 7 , z t 9 for that sense p 
but only temporally* not spatially; however, 6 , 10 Has 

r J;r without m apparently in the sense 'from 1 spatially* though 

Ptet renders it ‘to 1 , r 

> See for p* twd imnty my note JEA t V, 259. n* 3 * An interest- 

tog example of pt mdl'bty is P. BtbL Nat., zeM, IS (" Spic««=l- 


berg, Rtchtungen, PI. 6 , J>, where* shortly after thc entry' 'One 
(= Pharaoh) was in Memphis* wc read l One ( Pharuoh) nuu e 
no excursion (swtwt) on the East Bank' j so ton the home of the 
young prince in the sior> r was thought of os Memphis, for hr 
was Terricd across to thc Enst flcmk* on his way to Mi snpmamui. 
Again in the Story of Horns and Seth Oh 1-2) the Iwioiuid 'ferry 
over to the West Bank 1 from the neighbourhood of the city of 
<Anti These examples seem conclusive with regard to the 
general sense of Wb> n t 41 h 7 -fl nuhlfcr U f m 

Ufrrbtzirk* 
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bcvoming more mul nmrr cviiloiu that them* arc general terms, nut restricted topographical names as 
| in I'tmmnm with others, used t» think. Now it will later become clear that the preposition hr in 
the i\ui headings, whether it means ’from’ or whether it means ‘to’, envisages direction from south 
m north, ami in such a delimitation 'the Kant Hunk* could have no part, since it distinguishes Hast from 
West, hut is prohibited by its meaning from indicating a northern boundary. A point of great interest, 
if we''could make certain of it, is that in the heading of § 5 the name Heraclcopolts means the Hcra- 
eiconolile name, and that *in Memphis' means ‘in the Memphite nome\ l We have no evidence that 
in non-monumental documents the old noine-bumiers were still used, and everywhere in Itamcsside 
times we find the names of towns replacing those of the actual nomes. Here then we appear to have 
evidence that the Greek habit of designating the nomes after their capital cities was in force already 
in Ramesaide times; and furthermore we have grounds for thinking that at the same period the Mem¬ 
phite Home adjoined the Hcracleopolitc, eliminating the Lower noinc of the N<ar-trce (XXI). If the 
restoration of ‘Me[mphis]’ in the heading of § 6 is correct—the sign seems probable and it is difficult 
to imagine an alternative—this would be another example of the use of ‘Memphis’ to signify the 
Memphite nmne. For IMjesv-Ilu in the same heading see p. 31; it lay in Zone I, and its location will 

be considered more closely in the following pages. 

The results obtained from internal examination of the first six paragraphs in part corroborate the 
view above explained, but in part are baffling and intractable. Of § 1 very little is left; it coincided 
with p. 1 of Text B, may have contained about thirty entries, and has preserved but one place-name, 
that of Sako, which at least serves to show that we are here in a region corresponding roughly to 
Zone IV of Text A. The following paragraph (§ 2) appears to have been more than three times as 
long, extending down to B 3, i-p The onlv known names ul localities in the much-damaged p. 2 are 
Harsperu or Hardai (Cynopolis) and H-ncsu, ‘Mansion of the King of Upper Egypt*, which we have seen 
to be situated on the East bank near Sharunah (p. 52, with nn. 5. 6). I find no absolute proof that there 
was no new paragraph-heading in the lower part of p. 2, but in the absence of such proof it is better 
to treat B:. a— 5, 14 as a unity, the more so since otherwise § 2 would have been an unusually short 
onc, J At anv rate, pp. 3. 4 and the first half of p. 5 all belong to the same paragraph, a fact confirmed 
by the appearance of Huiniuti on all three pages (3. 20; 4, 15; 5, 8). A large majority ot the place- 
names in this paragraph arc known from Text A, and I have counted eighteen localities occurring there 
in Section III (Zone Hip and six in Section II {Zone II).' No place-name in § 2 is found in any of 
§§1,4. ; or 6, and the observation of this fact seems to justify us in attributing to § 2 a self-contained 
differing from those of the other paragraphs just mentioned. The general inference is that this 
sponded roughly to that of Zone III of Text A, with a slight extension into Zone II, while 
if the surviving lines from p. 2 really belong to the same paragraph, there will be a further extension 

in § 2 to Sharunah, of which Text A contains no trace. 

Encouraged by the conclusions emerging from § 2, we are the more disappointed to find the indiea- 
tions of §3 in flat contradiction. This short paragraph deals with no more than fourteen plots, the 
descriptions of the first and last having lost in lacunae their place-names or the essential part thereof. 
Of the remaining twelve entries three (B 5, 20-2) seem to be lifted straight out ot § 2—not onh the p act- 
names, but the orientations as well, and they preserve the same consecutive order, the mi c 
of the three refers to an otherwise unknown locality, and the other two* belong to Zones III and 11 
respectively. Zone II is further represented in § 3 fay two place-names, b and there arc a so two cottg 
spending to places* in Zone IV of Text A. This disconcerting state of affairs is at variance alike with 


3 

area 
area corres 


1 Sec tivrt p, and the Synopsis of Text A, § 103. on the 
temple of Amfin of the Beau (if id Foreland in Memphis. 

1 Perhaps nr> shorter, however, than $ 3. 

■* Tabic II, Non, 5* 6. ai. 24. 39. 50, 05. 96. 106* 121* 

lift, 131. 134; also the place* in A 49. 191 56, 22; 58, 3; 73 r St 
these nnt included in Table II because they occur each only in 
u single column. The restoration of the beginning of B3„ 19 
must be wrong, since the place in question occurs only in 


Zone IV of Text A, whereas that immediately following it in 

the some line belongs to Zone II (Table II, No, 77b ^ 

+ Table II t Nos. 4. 2i. 27* 73 ’ 77 * 9<>* °f these No. 21 is 

common to Zones II and III* 

» These name Nos. 6 and 90 of Tabic II. 

6 17 =1 No. 112 of Table II; 13 $■ 23 — No* 49. 

7 II5* 25 = A76* 38* embodying the expression found m 

Table It, No. M; Bs, 28 =* Table II, No. 83, 
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' 7 \ and With the general conception we have termed of th«*c paragraphs, 

the heading (see above, p. 174) and B 

I have no explanation to offer.' reassuring to the extent that none of them contains any 

The three paragraphs follow mg §§^4 ) ^ - n tfce paragrap hs already studied. To this generahza- 

place-name found in any other 0 _ Pi^ jiniu in both §4 (B 6. 18) and § 6 (B 9, 15), a case which 

tion .here is but one ^f t h e duties mentioned are no. found in Tex. A. 

will be discussed later Hie gr . J Y hcadin as ; ,i rea dy seen. None the less, there is evidence, 
Proceeding now to details, $ 4 of fie f ds belon g C d to Zone 1 of Text A, but presumably 

slender and indirect, it is tr c, . , , still, to judge from the heading of § 5, within 

others lay outside and to the north o ^ ^ head ng of \ 4 we find a plot that was on fields 
the Horae,eopol' Paraph « to Text A and whose 

prophet was in charge of the fr ^ 3 that tcmple is located at ploker (Table II, 

"umber'of times in Section 1 of Text A. bu, no, occurring in U i of Text B 
wo. 7 *-/, •> i<5 however provided bv the mention in d 7, 8 

oU tnw" k nf Su 's™ famons^for^te'associations with the god Seth. A prophet of Seth of Su controls 
ft/to/o-lands of Phiraoh in §5. of Tex, B and prominent among the named -1 Mound 

(on 127 f) the temple of Nephthys, regularly the consort of Seth, was in all probability situated in u, 
the'name of which, moreover, ought doubtless to be restored in the line ot measurement A .6 39 - 
Apart from these two connexions, there are no place-names common to 1 ext A and to § 4 of Text B, 
hut already we have sufficient grounds for the conclusion that §4 was contiguous with, or slightly 
overlapped, the Heracleopolite and Fayyum area of Section I of Text A. anticipate our fina 
inference the area of § 4 seems likely to have lain more to the west than that ot § 6 or § 3 , and the 
gene al south-north direction of §§ .'-6 perhaps warrants the view that § 4 covered a somewhat less 
northerly region than either of those two paragraphs. In other words. § 4 probably belongs to ether 
the interior or the eastern fringe of the Fayyum. Little or no weight need be attached to.the> t*utha 
certain lands belonging to $ 4 lay on ground belonging to two temples having close ties with Memph 
“Tm“ none Tlwse" temples, neither of which is likely to 1 tave been .«'%**«*" 

the Mansion of the Lady of the Sycomore (B 6, 6, cf. 15, 1 with ml House in pi c 0 n • ) 

and the House of Thoth Taking pleasure in Truth in Memphis (B 7, 9). The last-named is mentioned 

once in a Turin Miscellany, see the textual note ad he. in Pi. 54 a; the founder is thcre 8^“ 
Ramcsses II. The former belonged to the goddess Hath or whose identical epithet is found 11 .1 p 
graphically arranged list of goddesses at Kamak,* where she follows the Hathor of I pehu (Atfih) and 
precedes the Hathor of Memphis. She is also frequently mentioned elsewhere.* 

P The references in the heading of § 5 to 'the backland of Heracleopolis in Memphis and to the East 
Bank' might seem to speak for themselves, but at least one serious difficulty arises m connexion with 
them. No less than five* of the localities in the body ot the paragraph occur also in § 8, but the heading 
of § 8 speaks quite unambiguously of ‘the West Bank’. There exists, moreover, m § 5 internal evidence 


1 As i shuli paint out later (p, «H8), another abnormality of 
§ 3, as compared with the neighbouring paragraphs, ia that it 
contains no red additions and ifi concluded by no total* 

3 B7, 16 mcmions a 1 House of Meiyre 11 , and thifi name occurs 
also in Zone HI nr Text A (Table II, No. 37), hut presumably 
referring to n difTerent place* 

* Brugsch, Thesaurus t No. 38* In the Old Kingdom 

the title 1 prophetess) of l-lathor, lady of the Sycomore is a very 
common title of Indies, but there seems no means of ascertaining 
whether it refers to a definite locality, or is merely a way of 
comparing the bearer tn the goddess in one of her most gracious 

forms. 

* See the learned article Brugsch* Diet, giogr. t 330-1* I'rom 
Harriit 49, 1-3 her temple must have lain at least sonic little 


distance tn the south of Memphis, since in the course of one of 
his festivals Ptah, South of His Wall, hnd to travel on the river 
to visit it* In Saltier IV t vs, i, i IL a priestess of Uathfcr, lady 
of the Southern Sycomore, writes to a priestess nt ThcbeS 
belauding Memphis, and this suggests that she definitely thought 
of herself as a denizen of that city, Further on in the papyrus 
(vs. 1, 8-9), the same Hathftr is named among the deities of 
Memphis and identified with the cow-goddess Methvvcr* See 
also in my Ancient Egyptian Omjttuisfica l Text, II, pp- f- 
s They are: ‘the Opposite Side W* of Tpclju"* B 13, 34 “ 8, 
i&; 'the Settlement f grg) of Ijuremhab 1 , B 12, 9 — 7 , *51 
H. 15; Sckry, D 12, 18* 23* 26 = 7, 26; 'the Village of ’UBe'', 
B 12, 29* 32 - 8, 11* 14 (?); Pi-thwjay, B 9, 8 - 12, 30 (*■» 
p, 177, n* 2)* On Sekry sec above, p* 173. 
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th.it both banks uwOc their CMittriliutiuiifl to its tint, since while D 9, i muncs 'the pond north of TpGhu 
(\Rili)’, i.c. a place to the east of the Nile, HR, t6 mentions 'the Opposite Side (pi hfl-hr) west of 
Tpehn*, using an expression for which we have established the meaning ‘vii-a-vh across the river’. 1 
Il«nv this cmilnidictinn is to he explained is utterly nhscure. As regards latitude, it is at least satis¬ 
factory that Atl‘ih is named, since this shows that § 5 is passing or has passed northward beyond the 
range of I Icrucleupuliiun territory. Not more than eighteen different places arc enumerated in § 5; of 
these all are distinct from the localities of §§ 4 and 6, and only one is found in Text A. This one place 
the Castle of McryriT (HR, 6. 2t) is shared between R § 5 and Section (fir Zone) II of Text A (see 
Table II, No. by). If, as I was formerly inclined to believe, the said Zone II lay wholly to the south 
of Zone I (I leraclcopolis and the Fayyiim), we should have here had another difficulty no whit less 
perplexing than that in connexion with the river-banks. However, in revising my Commentary on 
Text A I found it wiser to argue (pp. 48 f.) from 'Castle of Mery ret’ in Text B dial Zone II must have 
extended to the level of El-Waspi or thereabouts, so that Zone I lay only partly to the north of it, and 
mainly to the west. It looks as though 'Castle of Meryrc*' were situated on the northernmost border 
of Zone II, since a locality l'i-On referred to no less than five times in our § 5 and intimately associated 
with ‘Castle of McryrtT in 13 23, 17-1S (§ 38) is not named at all in Text A. May it not be* that Pi-On 
(not to be contused with Pen-On in Zone III, see Table 11 , No. 24) was just over the northern border 
beyond Zone II, while Castle of Meryrc<’ lay within it: On the other hand, it was possibly the Amun 
having a temple in Pi-On (H § 38, heading) who gave his name to the 'Lake of Amun’ in § 7S of Text A, 
a paragraph devoted to a ’Tabernacle’ which was in 'Castle of Meryrc ( \ 

The general position of the area covered by § 5 is at all events fixed by the twofold mention of 
Atfih, and the neighbourhood of the river thus being demonstrated, we have good grounds for the 
belief that the area in question lay to the cast of that of § 6, This last of the six paragraphs devoted 
to the kJuito-\nnds controlled by the Steward Usima<re<nakhte has a damaged heading in which is 
recognizable a place-name mentioned also in Text A followed by what must apparently be a reference 
to Memphis or the Memphite nome (see above, p. 175). The place-name in question presents difficul¬ 
ties of reading and interpretation best relegated to a footnote; 2 apparently the word Hu believed to be 
a designation of the Sphinx of Gizah is an ingredient in the name, but it is nevertheless inconceivable— 
in spite of the addition ’in Memphis'—that the region here in question should be that of the said 
famous landmark. In I ext A P-tjcsy-Hu appears in the line ol measurement (iS, 34) connected with 
a plot belonging to a small temple of Isis founded by Ramesses II, and since this is one of the last 
temples or chapels mentioned in Section 1 it seems likely that it lay in the extreme north of Zone I. 
The other mention in Text A (20, 6), likewise in Section I, is as the site of a piece of khato -land men¬ 
tioned also in 13 10, 4. Farther on in Text B (§ 37) wc find a reference to A 7 /n/o-tand administered by 


1 See p. 27, Sec, however, my note there. 

1 A , 8 , 34 gives .hr writing J/> O 

with n as determinative of /iv, but no such word is known. It 
the same place that is alluded to in ^ ' j^ r jj i ^ 
l l \ J o 'he ^ oil ( sc c P- jO of P-tjery 1 (A 20, 6), since the 
correspond) hr entry in Bio, 3 expands this into (% 

Qis Here, us in Bjj, 11. 27; 

23 p * 4 1 is written with a stroke as though it were the inde¬ 
pendent word Pi- ' House'. Whether that view is to he token 
depends largely on our interpretation of the real of the name. 
In »2 3 . ,4,he writing » 

while in 11« 7 we find flilni 1 i/ 

to he taken into account is nn evidently related name for un 
apparently different place—it occurs in § 5 ; this is ,—, ( f p ^“ _ i 
JiS I i ci c* Ih-rtu-tjoy (B<) r &)* which wc can barely help 
rendering the Mouse of the ravening (lit. seizing) sphinx 1 ! 
though B 12* 30 in ac ns — before die part id pic or adjective l*y. 
If in the writings of Text It wc divorce from/jy ua a separate 


word, then Jsy is left ending with j, which would he unusual. 
I believe that j ^ at the end of the plnce-nome in A 1#, 34, ns 
also in some writings of Text B (sec above), really belongs to 
which will then have its normal sense 'climb'. This leaves 
I ^ | as a separate word, and in spite of the final stroke 
I am encouraged by the writing — JAo 

‘ihc Sphinx in Memphis', P , Turin ,-f, vs. 3, 3- I*ait~Egyptian 
AHscrllanieSf 123, in my belief that we have here, not a word 
h-r, but (tic, the name of the Sphinx OH*, in, 45* t). There 
is no evidence, nor any great likelihood, that the n nr n| 
between (sy and /ire represents the definite article. Provisionally 
I prefer to regard it an 11 determinative without any meaning 
more definite than n mere indication of locality. Admitting this 
and other difficulties ! venture to conjecture that the mic form 
of this place-name common to Texts A and B was iMjesy-Mu 
'the Sphinx's dimb\ though it must be acknowledged that the 
slovenliness of our late Itumc&ridc scribes leaves the matter in 
much doubt. [See the Additions and Corrections for considera¬ 
tions making it probable, after all, that |i*r I* the true reading.] 
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178 , , „ it : n p.tiefiv-Hu and here the locality nearest to the fields in 

the prophet of < t p“hici., » pointed out on p. 35 - « <Wtoiutly proved by a Cairo inscrip- 
question is the Utep ot Hat , v T . cont j<r L |itv of the area of § 6 to that nome is 

.ion to have belonged to the Heracleopohte nome. ^ p S ^ of Pi . Miniu; 

r nd?nt n b drfiog Wid^aod controllcd by the mayor of the unknown town. Pl-Miniu (B .4, s8) is 
and in § 11, dealing turn 1 Mlltmos£ ( B 14, 31), which likewise is mentioned in § 4 (B 7, 

closely associated with the V llage of Mutmo e l + 3 ■ , J am inclined to regard 

fb" d ™\ of that of , s. and possibly at about the same level 

oMatitude Perhaps the north-eastern comer of the Fayydm is as likely a position as any, though it 
i A tUnt thU ronieeture rests on very tenuous grounds, and the area ot § 6 may, after all, 

have Jn'in'hc Nile valley to the east of the high desert separating this 

f n 8 mrs«c,»n TT r-ihovc no. 32 f.V The locality of Pen'obata ( 11 9, 18) might on a hasty view seem to 
point 3 to the region of Sako, but the name simply means ‘the (place) of (the man called) l Obata, i.e. 
SilSSTSd it is quite easy to imagine a native of Sako owning or moving to a place much 
farther north, and naming it after himself; the same site is mentioned in B 23, 1 as containing some 
El-lands controlled by the prophet of Tpehu (Atfih). Lastly, the places called the Yillage of Mahu 
fRo iq 28) and ‘the House of Amun (in) P-u-<o’ (Bg, 16. 20. 24. 29) agree in occurring later in 
paragraphs 9 where the functionaries were officials of Memphis or of 'the House of Ptalj (the former 

** S; latter, S * 2; 20, 9 ), and this recalls the PfbjUty.thayhe head tng of 6 
referred to Memphis, i.e. the Memphite nome. Text A mentions no locality in § 6 of Text B except 

that with which our discussion started. , . f 

Enough has been written above to show the extreme difficulty of the topographical problems of 

Text B, though these are not altogether hopeless. Nothing further is to be gained so far as I can see, 

from a comparison of the paragraphs {§§ 7. S) dealing with the areas controlled by the standard-bearers, 

though it may not be superfluous to mention that those two paragraphs possess no place-name in 

common except that of Tpehu (B 11, 26. 27; 12, 34). Throughout the remaining pages there are many 

new place-names, often combined with others already known from Text A. To sum up in a couple 

of sentences what has been learnt concerning the geographical range of Text B, nothing suggests that 

this extended farther south than Zone IV of Text A; on the other hand, the almost exclusively new 

names exhibited in §§ 5. 6 are clear enough evidence that in the northward direction the boundaries 

of Text B lay a good deal farther afield than those of Text A. 

8. The different qualities and areas of Ar/iafo-land 
Three kinds of fields are distinguished in Text B, and the terms used to describe them were discussed 
in connexion with the general topographical expressions used in Text A (pp. 27 ff.). By tar the com¬ 
monest variety was called hyt, though this uncial writing is found in Text B only in a very 

few indications of locality where the etymological sense of ‘high ground’ seems still to prevail (R 1, 3 . 
n, 4; 13, 12. 23). In the innumerable cases where the word serves, like the Coptic 1101c, uxw, to 
designate the normal agricultural land and is immediately followed by ^ and a number, i.e. .v arouras 
or ate, the spelling is ^ , i or ^ » 1, the variant ? , which fully establishes the identity with Q /U, 
(in older times written and the llkc )> occurring almost only when the length of the line desiderates 
economy of space. 1 In the first draft of my Commentary on Text A the distinction of being agneu - 
tural land of the best quality was claimed for this ‘high-lying land’, but facts have since come to light 
which suggest that it was merely of average or normal kind, and th.s will account better tor its con¬ 
tinuance as a common word for‘arable land’ in Coptic times. The Griffith fragments of which a pre¬ 
liminary account was given in my article JEA y xxvii, 64 ff. similarly use foyt ‘arable land in the great 
majority of its entries relating to temple estates, the word »J v f 'rhb-hmV there occurring only as 

■ oceum a* a variant g, 24; .3, .4. Ths ewmplw of number no. fir Bhorrof 1 oo, „o that reference, need nor bo *.«n. 
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a much rarer alternative.' Fur this latter word l have proposed the rendering * fresh land’, since it h 
connected with a verbal stem meaning ‘open up* and is clearly the antithesis of ft) ini ‘tired land’. 
Text B has a tittle more than thirty examples of n^rA-lund, sometimes written cursive!)* " e.g. 
II14, 2S; i(», 17; 20, 17, and the relatively small number confirms my revised opinion that /onV-land 
was agricultural land of the most ordinary sort. As for f^j tnl ‘tired land’, the sign with which it is 
written and the meaning of the stem tai both guarantee the meaning assigned to it; Text II has about 
ten examples, e.g. It to, 15; 11, K. 17. 30; 12, 14, 

How did these three kinds of land compare as regards productiveness? This is a question to the 
answering of which there is a very serious obstacle, and we must content ourselves with asking what 
was their comparative yield as estimated by the assessors of the corn-tax? To answer that question it 
will be necessary to anticipate a little, and to examine one or two of the totals written in red at the 
end of the paragraphs. A characteristic feature of these totals is that whenever they deal with foyt 
•arable land], the number of arouras, which vve will here call -V, is always followed' by the formula 
mT- i ’making ‘J arouras’. Examples are; 

b 7* 3 .t‘ — aTonnoVi 1 dotal, arable land, 90 arouras, making 45 arouras. 


B M A vwvt nnnn Vi' —- • "oirT 11 1= Tolal > :ir ' ,ble land, 145 (arouras), making 72J arouras. 


n n n n 


It is useless to multiply examples, which the student can find for himself. It has to be noted, however, 
that when the Plates of transcription were being prepared, the sign or signs preceding the final number 
gave rise to considerable doubt, the more so since it was obvious that a given number of arouras could 
not in any literal sense be equivalent also to half that number. Hence the inconsistency of my transcrip¬ 
tions, sometimes, as in H 5, 14 (see the note b thereon}, giving and sometimes reproducing the 
hieratic group or dot which takes its place. In II 7, 23 quoted above, my Plate actually gives such 
a hieratic group, but those familiar with the peculiar habits of the scribes of the Wilbour papyrus will 
soon convince themselves that the group .in question represents t 4- , and can represent nothing else. 2 
For example, the group at A above page to is practically identical with many a form of ^ in Text A; 
see too the textual note on U 11, 31. 

The word for ‘fresh land’ (nhb) appears in totals only three times (11, 30, see next page; 13, 1; 19, 27), 
but in none of these is it accompanied, like kiyt ‘arable land’, with the halving equivalent. The third 
occurrence happily affords the explanation of that equivalent: 

11 ' 9 - 2 7 - Total - frcs h land * 20 “rouras; arable land, 40, making 20 

arouras. Total, 40 arouras* 


From this isolated, but conclusive example—which incidentally furnishes a new form of the abbreviation 
tor 'aroura’—wc sec that the purpose of the halving was to reduce the previously given area of 
ordinary arable land to terms of nhb or ‘fresh land’. Accordingly, in the first of the two examples 
previously quoted, we must understand ‘arable land, 90 arouras, making 45 arouras’ to mean ‘90 arouras 
of arable land, equivalent to 45 arouras of fresh land’. For this interpretation I find further evidence 
in the Griffith fragments of which I have given some samples in JEA, xxvn, 64 ff. Here a total quoted 
on p. 65 reads; 




I * 

IA T- 


ill 43 - 


!VA 


ni 


im 


nnrin 


-iiimn 
ft 11 it n II 


Total, all the fresh land (/j/ifr), 6 arouras» making 


I (=* 1 O I 4 I —. M ft 1 l ___ 

i 2 sacks (nf emmer). All the arable land (k*yt) t 4° [arouras], making 8 sacks (of barley and) 32 (sacks of 
emmer). 1 


1 The expression 'region of the high- 

lyitttf (or ‘arable’} land 1 there constantly used is found again 
in Vuimii inscriptions of Dyn, XXI, sec Will of Ewerot, L 2 
(ZA&t xxxv t 14); Decree in favour of himkhub, I, 13 ( = 
Maspero, Mvmiri royaUs^ 705); die Stela of Shoshcnk* U. 11* 
tz {without 11 and the article tt, JEA , xxvtt, PI, xi)- These 
examples lend to confirm thin ktyt was commonly used to 
designate the ordinary mgricultural land, whether or no it in¬ 
cluded Hoy-lands as well aw Shurfiki-\t\nAai fur this problem see 


above, pp, 57 f* 

1 The original scribe of Text 13 , i.e, he who wrote the entries 
in black, usually makes more distinctly, bur examples may 
be found (c.g. B 18, 15; 19, 21} which approximate closely to 
the least unsatisfactory’ writings of the scribe of the totals* 

* In the same article proof was given of the use of red ink to 
indicate amounts in emmer {bdt) t and black Ink to indicate 
amounts in barley (ff). For 'emmer 1 as the correct translation 
of bth sec above, p. 70, n* 4* 
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„ -, • , mm „ /'starch-wheat) and barley were regarded for the purpose of tax- 

That in Ramesside times cmmer ( • ' J cuments quoted in the same article, where amounts 

payments as of equal value, is cIl. , iy. maY therefore, regard 8 sacks of barley 

of these r kinds of corn s. of conK* According in this total, whereas 

proportionate yield is clear and E ( , uotc d in my footnotes p. 29, nn. 1.2, estimates 

What then of'tired land (tm) r I he Will o Lt erot, 1 ) , ststc it3 absolute value, 

this at fa.itaWfc P;'“ ^^“"proportion to that of the ordinary arable land (W). What 

wc mil, re. TVvt B is however in complete disaccord with that expectation. There are but 

—■ *■ i “" 

is most remarkable: 


mi 


KlJ* 3 0, ^ 0 Jkxwvn III 13 .ill Hi 


T ? 
vl 


nmii 
<=> * n III 


J ! Total (?), fresh land, 17 (arourw), 
S «oor^ arable land . ????.' Total, 36J atourn, balaaee, 4. 

(arouras). 

This is followed in I. 31 by a second total, to be rendered ‘Total, [arable land], 36 arouras, making 
l8 irouras ' which I cannot bring into any intelligible connexion with the preceding total. Here 
seemTlio’st ineHtable to interpret the numbers after ft tnl ‘tired land* as meaning that ,0 arouras 

of this land were equivalent to 7* arouras of ‘fresh land*. So too in B 13, >, «Jf« " e ™ f^Tbvt 
•Total fresh land 34. tired land 20 . . . arable land . . . » (?) ■ • • makmg 6oi All that follows 
‘arable land’ is obscure and unvcrifiable, but between ‘tired land 20’ and it there is a space difficult 
to fill out otherwise than with Cr.nV /1 '[mAing 15 arouras]’ Thus it seems ^t^epass^eof 
Text B certainly, and a second probably, put the tax-assessors valuation of tired land at three-quarters 
the value of fresh land, and at one and a half times that of ordinary arable land. I see no reason for 
doubting the meaning ‘tired land’ here assigned to tnl , nor for thinking that k/yt lias any other sense 

than that of ordinary ‘arable land’. 

Confirmation of the fact that ‘tired land’ was assessed at less than fresh land , but at more than 
ordinary ‘arable land’, may perhaps be found in those places where Text B mentions all three as a 
series; in B 11, 17. 30; 12, 6; 13, 1; 15, 22 the order is invariably (1) nhb (2 ) tm, (3) W, and this, 
too, is the order found in the Golenischcff Onomasticon (1, 11-12). So also when tm is omitted nhb 
and hyl follow one another in that order (B 10, 19; 14, 28; 19, 27; 20, 21), the sole exception being 
(1) byt, (2) nhb in 12, 17; and in B 11, 8 we have (1) nhb , {2) tnl , the third sort here being absent At 
this point there emerges a possibility of considerable interest. If the relative \aues o tij > ^ ^ 
kiyt are in the proportions 10; 7 i: 5, surely these must have been the names borne by the three 
differently assessed kinds of land‘in the non-apportioning paragraphs of Text A (see p. 29). Inis 
hypothesis is supported by the vast preponderance there of plots assessed at 5 corn-measures per aroura, 
corresponding admirably to the vast preponderance of /<vyMand in Text B. In Text A the fields 
assessed at 7A or 10 corn-measures are a tiny minority, exactly as are mi-land and H/ii-lanc in ext . 
In the Mfl/o-paragraphs of Text A the rate of assessment is 5 corn-measures without exception and 
in entries of Text B which correspond to entries in the aforesaid paragraphs, the kind of land is Avjf- 
land without exception. This, however, is only negative confirmation of the thesis here propounded. 
To conclude this topic, our outstanding difficulty remains that /wi-land is proclaimed by its name to 
have possessed little value, and yet appears to have been reckoned at one and a hall limes the \a ue o 
the lowest assessed variety. In my confessed incompetence as regards fiscal problems, 1 am per aps 
unwise to put forward any suggestion at alt. Still, to give critics something to tilt at 1 su nut t te 

' In the lacuna it seems natural to restore '[24 Weliras, making to provide verification of this restoration, hut owing to lacunae 
13 arouras]’, since t 7 + ?! + fts] = jfij. We shall sec later that and otherdiflicultie. my attempts in such ver, fiction have pro.cJ 

the entries written in red in the preceding paragraph (§ 7 )ought unsuccessful. 


THE AREAS OF KUA 7*0-LANDS ,8, 

IHMJtitulitY that the rtfljtcssinnitH of Text A uiid the totals of Text II by no means reflect absolute valua¬ 
tions of the three types of land, but that lor some obscure reason ‘tired land 1 (tnl) was penalized by 
the taxing authorities, ami ‘fresh land' («/»A) even more so. 

The above discussion has embraced the later entries in red us well as the earlier ones in black, and 
we must now again confine our attention to the data provided by the first hand. The sizes of the plots 
recorded by this hand correspond moderately well to those of the non-apportioning paragraphs of 
I'cxt A, which include, be it remembered, a small number referring to ftJmln- land. A distinct prefer¬ 
ence is shown, here as also there, for multiples of 5 urouras, intermediate sizes being rare, and plots 
of IO and >0 urouras are much commoner titan any others. Differences between the two sets of areas 
here compared arc firstly, that whereas Text A stops short at Ho urouras, Text H lias more than twenty 
plots of larger size, including one of 300 and another of 340 urouras. 1 At the other end of the scale, 
Text B has no field of less than 2 nrouras, whereas Text A has a few of 1 aruura; and finally, in two 
instances Text B utilizes ~i, the sign for a half-arnura, whereas the non-apportioning paragraphs of 
Text A are not concerned with any fractional parts of the aroura. 

l’hc details arc set forth in the following table, 2 footnotes giving, as heretofore, references to all areas 


that count less than five examples, 
but after that is invariably present. 


Note that the word sttt ‘aroura’ is not inserted before B 5, 5, 


Aroura: 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

M 

12 

Uj 

13 

Occurrences : 

7 

3* 

1+ 

'7 

2 s 

5 

3° 

3 7 

98 

t(?) 8 3 “ 

1 10 

2 n 

Aroura; 

16 

i" 

18 

*9 

20 

21 

22 

24 

25 

30 

3 ' 

34 

35 

Occurrences : 



1“ 

I I3I 

2' t 

i» 

3 " 

8 

3 2 

i» 


3 ” 

Aroura: 


39 

40 

5 ° 

52 

60 

61 

f »S 

66 

■0 

1- 

75 

So 

Occurrences: 


i** 

5 fi 

33 

t u 

l8 

,5ft 

l 27 

oiS 

I s 

:u j J<i 

2^ 

9 

Aroura: 

Hz 

90 

95 


100 

10-J.j 

120 

150 

180 


210 

300 

340 

Occurrences: 

1 1 - 

2» 

1 

H 

12 



3 17 

1 


J J« 

1 + a 

j4l 


•4 

i' 


IS 

21 


9. The work of the first hand: conclusion 

It is here assumed, though without absolutely cogent proof, that the entries due to the first scribe 
of Text B terminated with the black numbers that have just been analysed. The original appearance 
of the paragraphs will, on this view, have been that still visible (e.g.) in§§ 27-9, as well as the whole of 
B 25, where the totals have not yet been added and there are no disfiguring additions or alterations 
in red. At this point, therefore, it seems appropriate to mention any deviations from the stereotyped 
plan, and also to deal with one detail ignored thus far, namely the number of sacks frequently added 
to the line constituting the heading. 

To take the second point first, there is no trace of any such addition to the headings before §11, 
though admittedly some headings close with a lacuna where ‘.v sacks’ may have stood. In thirteen 
paragraphs (§§ 17. 20. 23. 33. 34. 42. 43. 45. 47. 48. 49. 51. 52) the sign -ft for ‘sack’ is written, but no 
number follows. In nineteen paragraphs, beginning with § 11 and ending with § 44, a black number 
has been appended to the sign, and there is no indication that the number in question was written 
later, though there is also none to exclude that possibility. The paragraphs where sign for ‘sack’ and 
number are both found will be listed below, but before this is done it may be noted that eight para¬ 
graphs (§§ 12-14. ! 9- 21. 22. 28), though lying within the limits where such information is given, 


' Once (113, <>) after red J, and consequently not really 
belonging here, we read 900 ; despite the improbability of *0 hit’ll 
u number, 1 cunnut read ihe damaged sign differently, 

I On rare occasion* there mny Have been some doubt about 
the number of example*. E have u&trd my judgement in deciding 
vvhut should be taken up nnd what rejected us uncertain, 

1 B8, 3; to, tti; it, 1t. * R9, hj. 1 B8, 5; io, 8. 
b B 18; 20, IQ; 22, 23. 7 U5, 9: 7, 14; 8, 12, 

* ft Hi 3 * Ob u B »o, 7 i 14 ; 22 , 32 . 10 ft t 8 , lp 

II ft 8, 31; 17, 19. 1J B 12, 3, ,J 1*9,4* 


u ft 5 , 2 *; I 4 r 15 * 
n ft 4, 26; 15, 17 (?). 

B$, 24; 8, 15; 12, 30, 
u LEG, 23; 12, to, 32. 

31 B 5, 25. * ft 14* 

B 12, 4. B is, 12. 

n B3, 2; 6, 14 <?). 

> h B io T 17. 

™ B 7, 18. 


Ti ft 7 * 4 - ,ft ft 5 , 19 - 

Ji ft 7 , * 5 - 
Bn, 17. - J B 7, 15. 

« ft 8 , 4; 17, 3 1, Jl B91 
lf B 17, 4. B21, 31; 22, 1. 

“ B 17, 9. 10 H B 3, 3, 
*' B S , 17. JJ Bt8, 8. 

” B 15, 271 20, 23; 2t, 8, llt B 15, 13. 
** U8 t 22. *' 0 9 . 5* 
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i lnI w k ' From $ 44 on, no number appears, anil after § 52 no sign for sack , 

do not even insert the sign tor s.kK . J » scribe’s essential purpose, whereas the 

I, would seem tint .his information d,d no' bd ™8 l ° ™ * di(1 s0 belong, since it calls for 

red sign - for W a, .he conclusion « red J is omi..ed from § 47 onward, but 

T''^rlTv^phrie 1 mended in .he heading instead of dto usual single responsible 

offieial, r 'making', 'amountmg to’ ta been P 1 ’^^' f ' a ^" s adde d without any red additions 
Since in several paragraphs ® -/• -^ mi „ h , conceivably depend, the thought arises that the 
to the original entries upon which tl. correlated with, the total area of Mdfo-land which 

sacks may be proportionate to, or 1 \ y Accordingly 1 have constructed the following table 

lo^owte"^"^ indium each ease, together with the sum of the individual numbers 
of arouras mentioned in the original black entries of the paragraphs. 

j, r _ C a /s Jv H 5 J T 


§ j/ 

Sacks: 3000 

Arouras: 123+’ 

§ 3 * 

Sacks: 100 

Arouras: 60 


§ I 5 
1000 

607 

§35 

100 

20 


1000 
4641 

§36 
100 
80 


§2*/ 
7OO 
i go 

§37 

5 ° 
10 


§ 

1000 

5 2 5 

§ 3 $ 

5 ° 

10 


§26 

lOOO 

537 

§39 

100 

60 


§27 
200 

”5 

§4 0 

200 
6 5 


§29 

JOO 

20 

§ 4 t 

100 

3 ° 


§30 

100 

too 

§44 

500 

TOO 


§3/ 

JOO 

no 


This table shows that if any correspondence at all exists between the number of sacks assigned to a 
nivTn offieW and the number of arouras of WWo-land which lay under his control, that correspondence 

is of the roughest ki nd imaginable. F un«ionan« wW. > “ “ ‘^ecTe^“md" he^yor 

oh'w unknotmtown (aal ltave been’ Memphis itself, or was it Aphroditopolis ?) who is credited with 
, QOO sacks needed to concern himself with a number of arouras which is unlikely to have exceeded o, 
and which unless all precedent was violated in the entry in lacuna, cannot have exceeded 500 Thus 
“far as Text B itself is concerned, these sacks of corn attributed to functionaries are left unexplained. 

1 have however, already hazarded a conjecture as to their possible meaning (p. 115). and 1 shaU ret 

W De^l r from the monotonous rndtal ot itptt^ere Mata-iand was to he found nf the .and- 
owning institutions on fields of which it lay, of the quahty of land in question, and of the "umber 
arouras deal, with by each entry, are so few, that they can be deal, with in a few sentences. The most 

informative addition to the ordinary record of facts is the note gJJMx wh,ch was fonnerly appor 
tioned for’ so-and-so, which in five instances precedes the final figures. This formula has been diseusse 
already in connexion with the technical sense of the word pi see above p. 59 - persons who had 
previously been assessed in respect of the fields in question are (.) the scribe ol the Granary of Pharaoh, 
Haremhab, Bt l, 24; (a) ditto, ti, 25; (3) the scribe Sebknakhtc, son of Ra<mosc, 11,-6. (4) dlt< °' • 
27 * (0 the scribe Kha'emtir, 20, 18. None of these persons occurs elsewhere in the papyrus. It scum 
probable that they had been tenants under the temples mentioned just before, and that upon their 
relinquishing their tenancy of the plots, these had become khato -land ot Pharaoh upon the fields of e 

Sa Ver^ bteresting is the comment which in B 23, 26 ends the first entry of § 40. I translate the whole 
line * 

Its fields. Region S. of Pi-wayfna on) fields of the House of Separable land, 20 (arouras, in) the M*.bnd of 
Pharaoh (under the authorin' of) the Overseer of Prophets (^^1, p 11 C3WV \ESAHi.)-* 

1, seems obvious that this is the plot menUoncd in A + 3 , . 7-8 •» bci "« cl ‘ ltiv ; ,tcd b / ' tbc P r “P h “ 
Wennofre' on liehalf of the Overseer of Prophets. Since that plot occurs also in the por/i-entry A 40,8 

• One number i. illEKiblc. lwr One pern. «* above, p. ifo. eminrlr. AUoe. noied it, ,lw Con.cn™,, m thb 
One num B -videntlv same title was misread in ihe heading of ju 4 «f T A ( 43 . '<•>■ 

i The first reading ^,(731. B ,ven ,n ,he 1 lale 18 e 1 * 1 > 
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nnct in B 13, 9—in the paragraph dealing with land under the control of the Overseer of Prophets—we 
must admit the identity of the prophet of Bast Wennofre in B § 40 with the prophet of Seth of Pi-VVayna 
hearing the same name, and here we have the unique case of a plot being booked in four different places 
in the papyrus. 

The only other serious abnormality that I have noted in the entries of the first hand is in B 15, 5, where 
there is no indication of the land-owning institution on whose fields the /dmto-land lay. The same omis¬ 
sion occurs in the red additional line B 20, 21. Lastly, in the black line B 20, 19 ‘its fields west of the house 
of Meryre 1 ' is an insertion into the indication of place quite unique in form. 

10. The red additions and the purpose of Text B 

For various reasons the red additions made to Text B are difficult to analyse. They follow no very 
consistent models and possess more the character of casual jottings. In many cases the writing is as 
cursive and as clumsy as any surviving from Ramesside times; often it is barely visible. Add to these 
disadvantages the fact that the long and important early paragraphs teem with lacunae, and it will be 
realized why my account must necessarily be imperfect. A few facts of outstanding importance arc, 
however, clear and it will perhaps facilitate matters to begin with these. 

The presence of the red sign at the beginning of a separate line at the end of each paragraph shows 
that a total was certainly envisaged front the start, and there is no doubt that this sign emanated from 
the first hand. In places I have even thought I detected a colour of ink different from that of the sub¬ 
sequent red writing. But it is also evident that whatever the kind of total envisaged by the original 
scribe, that finally inserted was not the sum of the number of arouras written in black at the end of each 
entry. A total is never actually given unless the paragraph shows some red additions, and in every case 
the sum of the black numbers vastly exceeds the number of arouras given in the total. Take, for example, 
§ 26. Here the black numbers from the original hand are 150, 50, 7, 20, 40, 60, fio, 40, 30, 40, 40, the 
sum of which is 537 arouras, but the total mentions only too arouras, or only 50 when the 100 arouras 
oF A/jMand are halved (see above, p. 179). In this paragraph, however, there are three additional 
numbers in red, each following the sign J known from other texts to read mn and to mean something 
like ‘balance 1 , 1 literally ‘remaining’; these numbers are 20, 45 and 35 respectively, and they add up to 
too, the number of arouras found in the total. This observation receives confirmation from many other 
paragraphs. A particularly good example is § 18, since here there arc no less than seven red numbers at 
the ends of lines, namely 10, 80, 40, 5, 5, 45 and 15. These add up to the 200 arouras found in the total, 
whereas the original black numbers, namely 40, 80, 104^, 20, 60, 20, 10, 40, 50, 40, ; when added to¬ 
gether, yield 464^ arouras. 

Contenting ourselves for the moment with these two examples, what interpretation is to be put upon 
the tacts here observed ? For my part, I can think of only one explanation that is at all satisfactory, 
namely that an earlier statement with regard to Ma/o-lands has been copied out as the basis for a new 
record of the present state of affairs, this present state being represented only by the final red numbers. 
On this view the old hlack numbers are no longer of absolutely first-rate importance. If we recall the 
statement in five cases (p, 182) that khato- land had previously been "apportioned 1 for some private 
individual, i.e* had been virtually in his possession, it seems no unlikely hypothesis that ^A/j/o-lantl con¬ 
sisted at least in part of land that had reverted to the Crown, and was now available for other purposes. 
The numbers after the sign J will represent the amount thus available at some definite moment, after 
new leases had been given, new donations made, or parcels disposed of in other ways, c.g* by cession 
to a stable-master (sec above, pp, 77 ff.), The area of khato- land will, accordingly, have been constantly 
shifting. 

In support of this thesis 1 will recall the apparently contradictory facts (1) that Text B was un¬ 
doubtedly written later than Text A (see p. 6) and (2) that two officials named in Text A as dead are not 
so represented in Text Ii (see p. 165). This contradiction would be explained if Text B, he. the parts 

1 For this word see my note JEA t Jtxvn, 49, n. 2. 

3 For mere reasons of convenience I here ignore the red additional line B i8, t6 P 
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;lc„ * the original scrific. were . 1 , ,oc, copy of , 

- -*■» - -—- 

“ “'"dfflcuk w ltl!cvt ffi hot e V"r, r tha d t'thc black figures given by the original hand were entirely with- 
oulinterttoourcopvi;.. or even to the final annotator. What purpose they can st.ll have served ts, 
however, quite obscure, like so much in tins most intriguing of all hieratic pap> n. 

11 Further analysis of the red additions 

Adopting the above explanation as a working hypothesis. I will now deal with the red additions in 
f ,j Firsl i ct it be noted that where such red additions are to be used in the total, the lines in 

fuiler u r- preceded by a red dot. Many examples will be found throughout the entire 

^ but be bSt see! in P p^s 20-4. where the red additions are simple; in B 25 there are no red 
additions, and consequently no red dots. Text 11 would not be a genuine Egyptian text if it tailed to show 
inconsistencies, and there are cases of red additions without dots (e.g. 20, 5. 27) and ot dots \vi on 
red additions (c.g. 21, 12). Sometimes there may be slight displacement of the dot, that (e.g.) before 13, 
belonging to'13, 30. Red dots are added too before most completed totals, e g. 9, 10; 13, 1; 14, 5; 
exceptions are 1S, 4; 21, 6. Once or twice a red dot is placed before a paragraph heading (16, 9; 23, 25) 

fnr no anna rent reason* t . * * x . 

As regards the numbers indicating area, mention has thus far been made only of the original black 

one, and of those final red numbers which follow 1 and are used as constituents ot the totals. But it 
often happens that between these two entries there is a red } followed by a black number, e.g. 7. 2 °- 
'•6* 10 18. 19. In the four cases just mentioned two red dots precede the line, and perhaps indicate two 
successive additions. But there are examples of the two red dots where there is only one red addition 
(8 v io, 16) or where the motive is obscure (7, 27; 8, 33). The practice ot the double dot is discon¬ 
tinued after 11, 10. Before that point there are examples where one ot the dots is black (7, 23), where 
three dots are employed (two red, one black, four times in B 4), or even where a line is preceded by five 

Returning now to the question of the intermediate red | followed by a black number, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed that this represents, like the final red \ and red number, a stage in the shifting size of the hhato- 
holding in question. The intermediate number is never used in a total, and seems as irrelevant to t 0 
final purpose of Text B as the original black numbers that I conjecture to have been out of date. There 
are even cases where the black number after red \ ends the line (9, 13; 20, 19); probably in both cases, 
and certainly in the second of them, this black number is not used in the total. In 9, 15 ; 10, 19; 20, 4 
■i OC curs three times, the first time followed by a black number, and the second and third times by red 
numbers. In § 23. to which 20. 4 belongs, there are various irregularities in the entries, and it is not 
quite clear how the area of 145 arouras in the total was arrived at; it seems necessary to suppose that the 
scribe who wrote this total utilized not only the red 5 at the end of 20, 4, but also the red 15 just pre¬ 
ceding it; but in this case why did he not use also both red figures in 19, 31 and 20, 2? As an alterna¬ 
tive it might be suggested that he used either the black 15 in 19, 30 or that in 20, 4 but then, why not 
both? The final conclusion which we reach concerning § 23 is that by some muddling the scribe included 

15 arouras too much in his total. , 

The entries just mentioned are closely paralleled by 20, 24, where the original black number is followed 

by It "",‘ 1 " ‘Balance, arable land 25 (arouras). Balance, 20’ all in red. So too exactly similarly m 21, 3, 
where the two red numbers are 20 and 35 respectively. But here in § 23 it is plainly only the two fina 
numbers, i.e. 20 in 20, 24 and 35 in 21,3, that are used in the total, which gives 100 arouras and includes 
the normally written 45 arouras of 20, 27. 1 In these cases I believe the intermediate number in red to 

* See above, pp. 3S f. 5 P.«6 S . n. 3- Al*> the plaee-nime dearly 1 » + 45 + 35 - «*>■ 1* « that just these numbers. 
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to be read ^ 0 in 1 ^ (* 9< 22 „ 2 ( f 5 ) 

Text B (is, 14; *9- <5f hut s« c >9. '3> with that mon 

resemble 


m the smne order, tire the components of the ioijiI of 100 ftjxmras 
in the next pnmgmph {§ 
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be no mere abnormal substitution of red for black ink, since into them enters a factor which I ought to 
have mentioned earlier. In the great majority of final statements of area added in red, the sign | is 
followed by the sign jj' for 'arable land' so much so that the presence of 'jf before the final 

number may he taken as an indication that the ultimate registrar of area has been at work, though the 
occasional absence of this '■f (e.g. 13, 8; 20, 27; 21, 8. 11, 18) does not prove the contrary. 1 The absence 
of in the five examples just quoted remains unexplained; in two others (15, 8; 18, to) we may per¬ 
haps guess, on account of its presence before the intermediate figure, that the ultimate registrar wrote 
this, but that because of some further modification of area he had to add another red | followed by a 
red number before adding up his areas and writing the total. 

It seems hardly necessary to put on record all minor varieties of the entries wit It J, hut mention 
must be made of the fact that the scribe lias often found it necessary to place such an entry above the 
line, instead of in it. Good examples are (e.g.) S, 19. 31; 9, 7; ti, 10; 12, 30; 16, 23; and in all these 
cases the reason appears to be that an additional note or memorandum had already been written, so that 
there remained no room for the all-important final red entry. 

One might be tempted to suppose that the first figure provides the earliest account of the area of a 
plot of &/;«/o-land, and that the added figures after } invariably give the balance left after deductions 
have been made. If this were true, the figures would of course always have to present the appearance of 
a diminishing scries. There is nothing to prohibit this possibility. Thus in B4,23 the successive numbers 
are 20, 13, and 5, the last as correction of a cancelled 3. So too in 8, 2 black 40 is followed by black 
2, in 8,3 black 3 by red 2, in 8, 10 black 10 by red 5, accordingly in these examples always in a dimi¬ 
nishing series, whatever the colour of the ink. But in 8, 31 the numbers arc 13, 22i, 20; in 13, 19 they 
are 10, 10, 20; in 19, 24 they are 30, 20, 40. In 13, 16, curiously enough, all three numbers are 10. 
Such observations could be multiplied ad libitum . Khato -plots sometimes dwindled in area, sometimes 
increased. No rule can be established. 

Text B has a certain number of entire lines that have been added later, most of them inserted in red 
between already existing lines (e.g. S, 20. 26; 12, 15. 17) or at the end of the paragraph before the total 
(e.g. 19, 16; 20, 21; in black, 24, 36). Corrections and cancellations are by no means rare, and arc some¬ 
times alluded to by strange diacritical marks placed in front of the lines, e.g. 10, 6. 7; the sign (J, which 
may mean ‘put right’, ‘corrected’, 3 appears to be used occasionally before lines that have been cancelled 
(e.g. 13, 20. 21; 15, 22), though elsewhere (e.g. to, 17. 21) the signification is not apparent. In 19, 26 
we find a unique diacritical mark for which I have suggested the transcription (‘feet beaten’ ??); 
this is found also once in Text A (27, 5) and once in the Amiens papyrus, always in connexion with a 
completely cancelled entry; I have nothing to add to my comment on this symbol in JE. 4 , xxvn, 53, 
n, 1. Against one paragraph-heading (15, 7) we find a sign resembling ^ and against another (to, 2) 
the rather similar sign "j); the latter occurs also after the sign in an unfinished total (19, 7); what these 
were intended to convey is obscure. If the sign at the beginning of 15, 6 and that at the end of 15, 22 
are really both to be read -jW, then this will presumably mean ‘examined’ (r/n/r), but on certain Rames- 
side ostraca a large ■-jE is found scrawled over the text, and is presumably to be understood as ’copied 1 
{sp/jr). 

The above account by no means exhausts the smallest additions to Text B, but I am reluctant to 
dwell longer on matters so obscure. I now, therefore, turn to the more extended notes sometimes 
appended to the statements of area. These often add so much to the original lines that they intrude far 
into the following page, e.g. B 3, 21; 4, 3; 8, 6. Notes of the kind arc plentiful in the earlier part of the 
text, but practically cease after B 17, there being only one such on each of the three pages B 18. 19. 22 


1 Or alternatively by the (group for iifjb 'fresh land’, ia, 17. 22. 
I» ,10 happens that in § 26, the pnmgntpli containing the 
total used as my (inti illustration on p. 183, the sign was 

exceptionally absent from p|) three red numbers entering into 
the total. 

1 Sec above, p. 66, n. 1. Wb. 1, 219, 8. t) attributes to this 
sign a rather different meaning [vurlitntden, a meet end), but the 


examples quoted from the Stthairechnungen give no clue to the 
meaning. In Htern tie Papyri (Chester Beatty Gift), I ext, p. S 3 
I suggested that mi example there found might signify ‘yes’. In 
my edition of P. Chester Beatty / there is in I’l- it an example 
in front of a line from which the scriltc had omitted u word, and 
had later added it in red above the line. In Ostr~ Cairn 
rt. 6 (cd. Ccmy) the sign again stands before a cancelled line. 


lib 
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, , „ . „ . rcadv been mentioned that a certain number »r the notes were obviously 

and none on the rest, t has already ) icd by hs b , ack „„ m ber. so that when a further \ 

written after a first 1 had been added ■ P - , he | illc , there being no room for 

was added together w.th a red nun-b^ hcsc -ul to r and , havc eounted .6 

them between the black number and [t must not be imagined, 

with superimposed additional number an 9 "' ’ ' ’ w hcn the annoutor was following up his 

however, that all these marginal * " * not e follows a red figure after 1 

red 1 with a black figure. 1 have where ^ I ^ ^ arc thrc e ( 7 . 6; to, 

within the line, not superimposed, o . , , ' a else (n o) can be quoted where the 

20 1 '6. ,2 ) uherc tl crc r ‘‘ n ^ \ r ! d Lure' but a note had accompanied the first \ + red figure, 
final stage consisted of a stecjl jj*. ^ M In conc l us ion, there is not a single example of 

so that the second one hac ■ - thc original black one, though in 8, 26. 33 

such .a note unless some additional figure has been aaaeu ^ h ^ accompanicd b y a note. 

W oT^ C I't with^tThe preposition fc (eg. 5 , J 4 i * 

* l J ,to suggest an alternative interpretation I have to confes 

fLt the value <r is not proved up to the hilt.* Excluding the occurrences in totals, I have counted 
twenty-one examples of this formula, but one or two are doubtful. By way of illustration gne o 

complete instance: . „ .... , , 

_ , p. u, — u * Vfc ^ $ in cultivation by the chief of //w-warnors Kenhikhopshet. 

„„ - ti , ,1 . (1 Htle fsec p 8i\ occurs also in the same formula 8, 17 A. 31; 12, 30, as well 

ITsT, Ti t" wlthT;,, 2 be discussed below; another chief of «***»■»* 
Rv melsempire. is found in the formula with m ilrnty in 17, 24 in a totality belonging to Zone IV of 
Text MTablc II No ,8). and is also mentioned three times in Text A, though not m the same locality, 
once as a holder of land m, so), once as agent of a scribe (90. 8) and once in charge of donated land 
18 - 16) The other examples of the formula where a title is given (only a name in B 10 9. so, 16, 3., 

,0) have alwaysthat of a Sherden (see p. 80), cf. 2 A, x + 4; 3, ^ b . “■ 8 . 1 ' ? 6 ’ 

• *»■ , 9 : 3 . i“ 27 28, and in o“Sf these cases (3, a.) three such Med.temmean auxdtary soldiers 

p ’ ar to have worked the same parcel of Mttfo-land conjointly. We shall see in the further notes on the 

mtals that here was a special point to be emphasized in this particular style ol annotation 

“ lL“o?U the formula *2" ffl . U „ 'with seed (-corn) of, which lacks 

f - n in twn cx imnies (6 711 10) and the genitive exponent n in 9, 7; 18, 19, m 9, 7 only because 

S;.s^ns z—mptoci' the usual title and name. Several of the nine examples are mcomplete. and 

the best one to quote, in spite of the absence of any title, is 
B 18 iq fe */fil'L/ ! *with seed (-corn) of f Oset, 

As in thc formula previously discussed two chiefs of thr -warriors are here found lycnhikhopshef afore- 
tntioncd 79 i 9 7 ) and another named Usimacretnakhte (.4. 15) who is recalled also m the total 14. 
26, as well is' being found in charge of a piece of donated land in A 48, 9 - Again here hiierden p p 
are to the fore, one acting with his brothers in 8, 6 and another unnamed occurring: u 9o. A ^ c 
master’ (Ary ih) is found in 11, .0 and a very uncertain ‘herdsman (mmre) in 2 a, x+ 5 . 1 ha 


1 Not Iff Hi* *in cultivated land of \ in which ease the deter- 
ininiitivcs si would have hcitn used. It was pointed out also 
(n, 66} that there is no verb “to cultivate* from this stem, so that 
^cuttivaEor' seems thc only alternative, ill as it mh* *hc present 

* For the Rnmcssidc forms of this sign see Mtfllcr, Hteraitichc 


PaiSographte, lt F No + 463, but neither there nor in Text A il 
there any form nt all close to those of Text 0* Nor is the bmtic 
form quoted by Spicficlbcri? (PematiMt ll t 52-4* Sttsb. Buyer- 
Ah., a) in the h-nst comprtrnble, upart front the f«ct that it 

U many centuries later in date. 
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to set'll is surprising, if the sense is that the seed was supplied by the person in question, since there 
seems some possibility that seed was normally furnished by the government, as in Ptolemaic times; 1 
at least it has been made highly probable that the government fixed the amount of land to be sown (see 
pp. 115 |\), and it may have provided the seed as well. We shall discoverdrom the totals, however, that the 
supplying of the seed was not meant to be taken as an act apart from the actual cultivation of the plot, 
but was apparently additional to such cultivation; in other words m prt >1 presupposes and replaces the 
other formula in thinly. 

A much rarer formula is exemplified in 

u * 5 - 1 h 1—.dS&SvJI 1 g ‘as donation (ft nk) of the mayor Dbutmosfi’, lit. 'in donated land of, &c.’. 

This and the neighbouring examples have been commented upon briefly in my discussion of the dona¬ 
tions recorded by Text A (pp. 86 F,), The mayor in question is said in B 15, 3 to be dead and no longer in 
office. Presumably he was the successor of Muimwese mentioned in the heading to the paragraph, and 
I have conjectured that the town where the latter held office may have been Memphis itself, see p. 162, 
Tilts would, however, mean that the interval between the original writing of Text A and the work of 
the final annotator was sufficient to include a whole term of office as mayor. In the examples 6, 29; 15, 28 
a lacuna follows m fink and it cannot be seen whether a proper name follows; in both cases the hieratic 
signs for are visible in the photographic plate. In 13, 20 we appear to have ‘donation of the god, the 
Sherden.Reference will be made later to the occurrence of the word link in a total, 18, 28. 

Three annotations beginning with I] „ in *by’ occur in 7, 6; 13, 9; 22, 25, and the first and third appear 
to mention scribes who were somehow instrumental at this point. The remaining annotations are all 
individual in character, and there are usually lacunae or difficulties of reading which bar the way to 
comprehension. We are not permitted to learn in what way the ‘[scribe] of the despatch-office of Pharaoh 
[Ratmessjenakhtc' was introduced in 4, 3. In the comment ‘it was found ... by the First Prophet’ in 
8, 7 I do not render Cvu by ‘cultivated’ because, as pointed out several times already, there seems no 
evidence for a verb ih ‘to cultivate’, though we have Hit ‘cultivated land' and ihwty ‘cultivator’. In 12, 
8 my reading includes some rather desperate guesses, but appears to yield the meaning ‘it was found 
dry' in the first month of winter (in the) town the New land of Nuru’. The first part of this recalls the 
remark Hit gm siv ‘cultivable land found dry’ twice in Text A (p. 94); that such a note is to be expected 
in Text B, no less than in Text A, is suggested by the isolated of B9, 14, which may well be 

identical with die difficult group often found in entries of Text A and possibly to be interpreted ‘it was 
not seen’ (p. 95); both annotations would belong to the class of those designed to explain why a parti¬ 
cular plot was not counted or not liable to taxation. The place-name in 12, 8 is confirmed by 19, 3, but 
cannot be located. One other red additional note comprises a place-name; this is ‘in Yava’ (16, 12), if 
I have read it aright; there seems some doubt about the matter, since in Text A Yaya is in Zone III (see 
Table II, No. 2), whereas here it appears to be associated with lleracleopolis, the mayor of that city 
being named in the paragraph-heading. 

The few remaining annotations not yet noticed are too unintelligible even to be enumerated. In 
order to see, or at least to catch a glimpse of, the purpose of these red additions we must return to a 
consideration of the totals, a topic already broached in preliminary fashion above, pp. 179 f., 183 f. 

12. Details in connexion with the totals 

Analysis of §§ 18. 26 has shown that the only areas taken up into the totals are those added in red by a 
second hand, and that the lines where these additional figures occur are regularly preceded by a red dot 
which enables them to be quickly recognized. The conclusion thus established for two paragraphs gives 
the rule for all, but there are enough difficulties, complications and exceptional cases to warrant a more 
thoroughgoing investigation. It will be better to start from the end of Text U and to work backwards, 
since the later paragraphs are shorter and on that account simpler, as well as being better preserved, 

1 C. Pre:iux, L'£to»umit ruyale da Lagides, pp. tly-20. [Sue, however, tlic demotic lentil papyrus from I fiinili cl-t^ebcl ns 
reported in Chrmiiqu* d'&gypte, 1946, p. 48.J 


Ub iH .i r ' . , .• tn af |dine UP two figures, or to merely .. .?. , 

short paragraphs to devoa a I™ to “dd fc P Jj, js written as f ar as § 46, it is not actually utthaed 

superfluous. In point of fart,tl 01 th 'T,5? ,. indint lhe line with the total is when only one additional 
after § 33- That paragraph land, ,0 (arouras)' and this is reiterated 

red figure has occurred; in af^S 'ic r (arourJs)i , na king 5', i.e. equivalent to 5 arouraa of 

in the total two lines later as 1 otal,_arable . . l ' de fail to be mentioned later. In many 

‘fmsh land'(«M. aee above ppwhen .here is only one red added fi^e, 
paragraphs from the middle of the same^p.g red fi , hus nuking 

sarri'SSiiXs-'SK. ~u-. ~ 

together with an isolated ca [ l “J r r f“' n P 1 ^ p 6 ' ph8 without completed totals, even in the truncated 
h is only towards the end o ■ ^ ^ paragraphs in question are §§ 3. * 3 - 2 °- 27-9. 35 - 4 °- 

S3 C 5 “ of these there is no additional red writing at all, but ta *£ a can^ia- 

Sn of’ red JH black 20 in one line is foiled by m g In \ Z is an 

»“ notllead » I 5 53 is a doubtful red 

finished total, for we found this paragraph to be abnormal 

are §§ 14. ' 9 - 33 > as already noted. P * E p rnrroboration of the fact that only red numbers 

numbers and where the total contains a eas - These include the two 

taken up into th t 1 * 7 ^ 5 ^ 7 - £ 2 “the facts , free of 

?££££$?£ -i'e^o dwei, u y pon them 

is rendered impossible by lacunae in the foregomg items, itja P> sho £ ld here have found 

top of page D to is not better preserve smcc « attaching ^piots administered by the Steward 
the sum total of §§ t-6, t.e. that of aU the r«^numbem » ^ touUed and in 

probabiy at theends of ea^of th^e = ,s them - ^ - (5 ’ 

“ b Thcmtiur (l presents difficulties. The items preceding it add up to something itke the ta 3 arouras 
gil ffi tl buuhte arc various caneeilations atneng those i«™..* wel as ; tmne «wh«h 
I cannot reconcile either with the said .25 arouras or wtth the cancelled balanc« (| m the totak 
On the meaning of such a balance or final statement of account the total of § .- sheds light. 

read To* arable .and. 4™, tuatog“oST^ 

ten^uiequemireanKlkd, and"this reduces die 40 arouras to a balance of 30 or, after halving, the 
20 arourus (of 'fresh lurid 1 ) to a balance of 15* 


1 The totals m the end of § 7 art discussed above on p* (So, 
together with n, 1. In § 8 wc sec that the three rvd figures above 
B, 6 t or at all events the first two of them, were taken up into 
the total, these referring to n^b- and /upland respectively* I cart 
make nothing of the final number 60 1 in the total ; supposing 
that the 20 around of Mi-lund are reduced 10 1$ on the principle 
set forth on p, 1S0, then we should obtain 23 urourus as the 


figure for Aryfdimd, since 34 + ^““ 60 i ; 11 mic 
I Bcemed to see J1 shortly after (c ?yl in the total, and this would 
6 u j t *3 =: j 1 [ 1 ]; but adding up the red items on the preceding 

pngc, I find considerably more thin 23 uroiirmt of Jryf^liuid* 

3 Moreover, the 10 arouras of'tired land" in tli 7 nru ignored 
in the total. But apparently they were cancelled. 
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In the total of § 10 a new detail of interest is encountered. Just as in §§ 7. 8. 22 the three qualities of 
land were at lirst separately summed up in the total, so too this total keeps apart the one and only item 
of ‘arable land’ (the supcrlinear red 12 arouras in 14, 15) from the land cultivated by the ‘chief of thr- 
warriors Usima ( re ( [nakhte]', which that same entry had quoted through the formula ‘with seed of the 
chief of /Ar-warriors Usima ( re ( nakhte, 7’. Probably the lacuna at the end of the total is too short to 
have included the figure (7). The procedure here presupposed is confirmed by § 17, where the total 
reads ‘Total, arable land, 13 (arouras), making 64 arouras. (space) (In) cultivation by Sherden, 65 
arouras, making 32A arouras’. The items composing the 13 arouras (5 3-8) are easily found, and so too 
are those attributed to the Sherden people in the first three entries of the paragraph, namely 15 + 403-10. 
It is curious that there is no further total adding the 13 + 65 = 78 arouras together, just as in the para¬ 
graphs above specified the three qualities of land were added together. However, there is likewise no 
totalling of the ordinary arable land and the land cultivated by Sherden people in the totals of §§ 2. 4. 5. 
6, where the same distinction was evidently made. The ways in which the totals are arrived at in these 
last paragraphs are obscured by the many lacunae, as well as by other difficulties, but at least it is clear 
that what is given in the totals as ‘(In) cultivation by Sherden' includes items showing the formula 
'with seed of. Hence my remark above (p. 187) that the supplying of seed was not to be considered 
as an alternative to cultivation, but as something additional to it—the Sherden both cultivated the land 
and supplied the seed, unless the n sometimes found after m prt is to be understood as the sign of the 
dative, and we have to understand ‘with seed to’ rather than ‘with seed of’. It is noticeable that in the 
totals the word ‘Sherden’ is not followed by a proper name; it could not be in § 17 at all events, since 
there the preceding items had named three Sherden people. 

Another case of separate specification in the totals might sometimes apparently be afforded by land 
disposed of by donation. At all events the total of § 19 introduces by means of the word ? _ link 

donated land an area of 20 arouras ot arable land, though oddly enough we look in vain for any mention 
of this donation among the foregoing items. Equally oddly, though the formula ‘as donation of’ is found 
as an appended red note in other paragraphs, elsewhere than in § 19 it never receives separate mention 
in the totals, though it might easily have done so in § u. 


13. Conclusion 

At the end of this long commentary, what assured new facts have been ascertained with regard to 
khato-\and of Pharaoh ? We have to admit that much remains obscure and that more material is urgently 
needed to lighten our darkness. It is certain, at least, that A/wfc-land was usually entrusted to individual 
functionaries, prominent among whom were especially the prophets of local temples. Khata-hnd is also 
seen to have lain, for the most part, on land in other respects definitely the possession of temples or 
other land-owning institutions, and in view of the variability of the areas as attested by the added red 
numbers, as well as of the fact that khafo-hnd had in some cases previously been ascribed to a private 
individual, there seems a possibility that this kind of Royal land was land which, though represented as 
in the possession of the temples, had temporarily reverted to the Crown, or was not yet in full possession 
of its potential owners. The meaning of the amounts summed up in the totals is per Imps the most 
enigmatic point about Text B. Since these totals couple the ordinarily stated amounts with others said 
to be now cultivated by Sherden people or to have been disposed of as donations, the red figures in the 
totals might merely summarize recent deductions from the much larger amounts ol land given in the 
body of the paragraphs. But this suggestion does not square with the established meaning of the word 
for ‘balance’. 

Taking a broad view of the contents of Text B we see that the functionary or priest mentioned in the 
headings had authority, not only over those AAnfo-lands existing upon the fields appertaining to his own 
office or temple, but also over other A/jfl/o-lands belonging to temples in the three capital cities and to a 
lew other land-owning institutions as well. H is function seems thus to have been similar to that exercised 
on behalf of the great temples by the rxvdzo ‘controllers’, and indeed, as §§ 54-7, 59^6 1 show, the C rown 
itsdt did employ for its khatoAznds some officials bearing that title. This might explain, too, why the 
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190 , . , , , 1C would he concerned solely with its own 

charge was a personal one; a " er , arge un d important. It is noticeable that no local 

property, not with that of ot wr temp c , f an y ot | ier small neighbouring temple; apart 

priest is appointed to look after fields of the temple under his own control, he was cn- 

from such kliato -lands as were situated simated at a distance. However, in order to be able 

trusted only with others ^lo n B‘ng t° U* r ge P ^ fm u# A/w/0 .lands under his charge he 

in any circumstances to C rown would have to know that he was producing cnau* 

would need to be a man of substance, n waa obvious l y desirable, as a matter of public 

corn to cover all its demands, and in . cultivated. Perhaps that is the meaning of the 

policy, that as much land as possible shoul P‘ bly thcre quot ed makes it clear that 

Iff - ‘sowing order; “m be produced «hn* 4 - by .he pro- 

the sowing order was in respect ot the * . ^ q{ t]lis vvas payable to the Crown. 1 he 

phet in question, end it » 0 ther letter from the larger Bologna papyrus (a Miscellany) 

same conclusion seems tt g when the prophet Pra'emhub complains ot the excessne 

translated on p. .68; there tt» noticeable that when the proptta Ws thar ge, but also 

order (<s) imposed upon lunt he points no u referred to the total amount of 

that of the temple where he served; .1 u.»ould st him . This aga in may 

,a„d he was eal.ed upon tc, culuva.e- " attadted to the heading hears nu definite pro- 

explain tvhy, as »t saw P- • th( , body 0 f the paragraph. If that number of sacks refers to 

rquota tlsprt, .him its calculation will have been based upon the total nf property of 

all kinds at the disposal of the functionary or pnest m question. 



CHAPTER II 

TEXT B. SYNOPSIS OF PARAGRAPH-HEADINGS 


Heading (B t T 1-2) entirely lost. 

§ 1 (B i, 2) [Kfutto-fand of Pharaoh under the authority of] the Royal scribe, the steward Usima f - 
rc<nakhte....., , # , * # , # „ . 

0*i the personality and functions of Usima'rctnakhte* who is the official in charge or all the Mri/o-lands named in 
§§ j-b, see in the Synopsis of Text A T under § 52. He was a son of the High-priest of Amur Ratmcssenakhte, see p. 20. 
On the practical certainty that it was he ivho was meant by the title l ihc Chief Taxing-master' in §§ 200-1 of that text, 
see in the Synopsis under § 201 and p. 169, n. 4 above; for a further scrap of evidence see below under § 3. 

After the name of Usima*rc*nakhte there doubtless followed, as in §§2-6, a general description of the region in which 
were situated the khato-\mds included in this paragraph. It seems likely that this region corresponded roughly to Zone 
IV of Text A, sec above* p. 175. 

§ 2 (B 2, 2) Khato-hnd of Pharaoh under his authority (in) the ... 

'His 1 in this and the next four paragraphs refers to UsimaWetnakhtc of § 1. If t as seems probable* there was no 
new paragraph-heading before 5, 15, the region here in question will have comprised* not only much of Zones II and 
III of Text A, but also fields near fciardai (Cynopolis) and H-nesu in the neighbourhood of Sharunah on the East Bank. 
See above, p, 175, 

§ 3 (B 5* 15) A 7 ra[to-land] of Pharaoh under his authority (in) the middle country [of].. , 

(administered) [by] the hand of the scribe Pbes. 

On the great difficulties presented by the place-names mentioned in this paragraph see above, pp, 175 f. The scribe 
Pbes is mentioned as a subordinate of the Steward Usimafretnakhte in A 50* 35; 59, 29 ( — 51, u); 67, 23, and as 
cultivating A/w/o-land for the Chief Taxing-master in A 68, 2; the same man probably also in A 22, 24; 28* 25, 27; 
33, 29. The localities in these mentions of Text A are not named in §3 of Text B. 

§ ^ (B61 3) A 7 j<?/o-land of Pharaoh under his authority (in) the... 

The brief description of the region covered by this paragraph is unfortunately completely lost. The place-names 

suggest Zone I of [ ext A and beyond it northward or westward, though still within the Heracleopolitc nome, see above, 
p. 176, 

§ 5 (B 7, 24) AV/a/o-land of Pharaoh under his authority starting from the backland of HeracIeopoHs 
in Memphis (on) the East Bank— (administered) by the hand of ihe deputy Hdn\ 

1 he heading here and the region covered by the places named in the paragraph are thoroughly discussed above, 
PP* 176 f. The twofold mention of Tpuhu (Ajfih) indicates the general position. The last words have been added in 
red by a later hand; nothing more is known of the deputy flori, unless he be identical with the man in A 43, S. 

§ 6 (B 9, 11) A'Aa/o-Iand of Pharaoh under his authority starting from Pi-tjcsy-fHu] (in) Me[mphis?] 


For this heading and the region covered by this paragraph, which has points of contact with Section I of Text A and 
with § 4 of Text B p see above, pp. 177 f, [For the place-name sec in the Additions and Corrections* on p. 117, n. 2-] 

§7 (B io, 2) A 7 ?tf/o-lund of Pharaoh under the authority of the standard-bearer of the Residence 
Merenptah. 

For the military officer here mentioned sec in the Synopsis of Text A* under § 44* and above, p. 162. four of the 
plots mentioned in this paragraph occur also in Text A, see the first of the two references just given* and also above* 
P* 178, 

§ 8 (B 12* 1) [A 7 ;a/ 0 -Innd of] Pharaoh [under the authority of the stand]ard-bcarer ul the Residence 
Usimafre f nakhte (on) the West Rank. 

I he unknown military officer here mentioned is obviously the counterpart of Merenptah of § 7 * P- For the 
West Hank sec pp. 174 f. t and for some difficulties connected with places named in this paragraph see pp. 176 f* 







TEXT B. SYNOPSIS OF PARAGRAPH-HEADINGS 
S 9 (B n a) {KhaVo -land of Pharaoh under the authority of the Overseer of Prophets (adnun.steret 
§ by the hand of the [acribe] Kha<cm.ir and the senbe A oh ^ ^ ^ ^ rf in , . , 4 

Ki.”—»*- - **"’*•"••• “ c T * fc undcr 

r .0 (B m!’a) A'/, ato -land of Pharaoh under rite authority of Hat,ay, the overseer of fields of the 

The Irial hem “3 dev, not occur clscwlwrc in the papyrus; for his title sec p. .Oa, "■ 3 - 

. ,, , , ,, : l ial 0 I --I of] Pharaoh under the authority of the mayor Muimwesc (seeks, 3000). 

§ 11 (B 14, 27) ‘ ■* . 1 I i nno trs (mvm anoarentlv arranged in topographical sequence 

The six mayors here given in consecutive P ara S ra P' s J 8 , number of sacks appended to the name—this is 

from north to south. For that reason and a so on ^ lyof of Memphis itself, see pp. 162. i8». The only 

the first entry of the kind-1 have conjectured that he was mayor o, , 

tikdv alternative is Aphroditopolis, , , 

• »CB>< 7 > A'too-hutd of Pharaoh under the authority of Seti, the mayor of Mt-wEr, (admtntstered) 

S lw the hand of the district-scribe Pentwere. 

i„ jsss s * *• 

title, which recalls the Greek Ttmaypaupvrws. see JEA, XMi, 181, n. o 3. 4 - 

8 13 (B 1 ■ ’4) K/rr/fo-lantl of Pharaoh under the authority of Ipuy, the mayor of Southern She. 

Soulhenf She seems identiea, with the town eiosc to Mi-wd, that was often called simply She. Its mayor, for whom 
see the Synopsis of Test A, under § 43 . is there not named. 

§ 14 (B 16, 9) KhatoAand of Pharaoh under the authority of the mayor of Nmsu (adm.msterc ) y 
the hand of the scribe Sebkhotpe. 

The papyrus makes no other mention of this mayor, nor yet of the scribe here named. 

6 15 (B .6 ’t) Kliato-fond of Pharaoh under the authority of the mayor of Spermeru (sacks, tooo). 

§ For Spenmem see pp. 4 . f- and under , „ in the Synopsis of Test A; its mayo, is menuoned as m charge of 
khtilo -land in § 202 of that text, 

8 16 (B ,7 . 3 ) ttmfo-lnnd of Pharaoh under the authority of NeferiabC, the mayor of Harsperu. 

§ For Marspcm - Hard,! (Cyoapolis) see pp. 50 ». The mayor Nef.rr.be hare evideady mentioned as ahve and 
still in office, is given as dead in A 56, 4^7- For a suggested explanation see pp. 183 . 

§ 17 (B 17, 26) A'/to/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Pkatjana t the overseer of cattle of 
The Mansion in the House of Ptah (sacks, ). 

The temple in q ues,ion was a foundation of harnesses II at Memphi, ^r i, and ^ ov^eer of eanle 1 talja, 
whose name is hem wTittcn in the fuller form Pkntjona, sec the Synopsis of Text A, under § 49. 

g ,8 (B .8, 5) A-too-land of Pharaoh under the authority of the prophct(s) of Arsaphcs, five persons 

(makes sacks, tooo). , e . . 

. t fi , mn )n n t i-l.Tit lt tmolis Magna are meant is clear Iroin IJ iS, fi, see under 9 4 in the 

™: “y Pl ^ ISSttJ; - prophets is thus made responsible for AWIaad. 

S 19 (B t8 18) Khato-hmd of Pharaoh under the authority of R:dmo S e who is dead and who was 
(formerly) overseer of cattle of The Mansion in the House of Amun. 

For this overseer of cattle attached to the temple of Ranges III at Mcdlnct Halm sec the Synopsis of Text A. under 
§ 136, where he is likewise described as deceased. 

§ 20 (B 18, 29) Khato-tend of Pharaoh under the authority of Ratmcsscmhab of Memphis (sacks, 
Nothingmorc is known about tins official, about his rank, or about the sphere in which he functioned. 
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§ 21 (B 19, S) Khato -land of Pharaoh under the authority of the {Overseer) of the King's Apartments 
of the Harem of Mi-wcr. 

For this unnamed superintendent of the Royal Harem at Mi-wEr (Korn Mctlmct Ghurab) sec the Synopsis of Text 
A, under §§41- 48, For the Harem in this place see pp. 45 f 4 

§ 22 (B ig p 18) ATm/a-Iand of Pharaoh under the authority of Hdri, prophet of the House of Amibis, 
lord of Harsperu* 

Nothing more is known about this prophet* but for ftarsperu, i.e. Hardai (Cynopolis), see pp. 50 ff M where will be 
found outside references to its god Anubts, not mentioned in Text A. It is obviously this temple that is alluded to in 
the words ‘on fields of the Mouse of Anubis 1 in B 13, 16; 19, 24* 

§ 23 (B 19* 28) KhatoAznd of Pharaoh under the authority of Huy, prophet of Seth, lord of Spermcru 
(sacks, ——), 

This prophet and his god are frequently mentioned in Text A* see Table III, under fluy (3), but neither occurs 
again in Text B* though mentions of the town are there fairly frequent; besides § 15 above* see (e.g.) 3, 9; j6, 23, 24; 
17, 8* 28 in indications of locality. 

§ 24 (B 20, 7) /C/ia/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Ra f emuia, the Steward of the House of 
Ptah (sacks* 700), 

On this otherwise unknown steward of some temple in Memphis see p. 163. 

§25 (B 2o, 23) ATia/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Ra^messeusikhopesh, prophet of the 
House of Suchus the Shedtite (sacks, iooo). 

That the prophet here named may be identical with the prophet Ra^messeusihikhopshcf recorded as a holder of 
land in A 14* 9* belonging to Crocodilopolis (Sheds), not (e,g.) to R£-n-hon£ (El-Lahun), where Suchus the Shedtite 
was also worshipped (A § 20)* is indicated by the next paragraph (§ 26), where the prophet Simero is in all probability 
the same person as in A § 14. For Crocodilopolis see pp. 42 If. and the Synopsis of Text A* under § 12. 

§ 26 (B 2 1, 7) AT/tato-land of Pharaoh under the authority of the prophet Amencmuia (administered) 
by the hand of the prophet Sunero (sacks, 1000)* 

bor Sunero see on § 25* and for the possibility that the otherwise unknown Amenemuia was an aged colleague see 

§27 (B 21 1 20) A 7 ia/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Fmerehu, who is dead and was overseer 
of cattle of Amun (sacks, 200), 

This official* whose name is curiously identical with the essential part of his title, evidently belonged to the great 
temple of Amen-Re*, King of the Gods, i.e. Itamak* He was doubtless a predecessor of Ra*mcssenaklUc, on whom see 
the Synopsis of Text A* under §111. 

§ 28 (Bzi* 30) Khato -land of Pharaoh under the authority of Hori, the overseer of cattle of the 
Mansion of Usima^re'-miamun in the House of Amun* 

1 his overseer of cattle of Mcdinct Habu is represented in § 135 of Text A as no longer in office, but here he is men¬ 
tioned as in the exercise of his functions. For the probable explanation see pp. 183 f. 

§ 29 (B 22, 7) /CAa/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Pcnhasi, prophet of the House of Mont 
(sacks, 100). 

This prophet Pcnhasi occurs in 29, 20. 27 of Text A, where see § 62 for the temple, or rather chapel (Aim?), of Mont 
in which he served. As is confirmed by B 22, 8, it lay in the Village of Inroyshes, an often mentioned place in Zone II, 
see Table II* No. 49. 

§ 30 (B 22, 10) K/uitoAnnd of Pharaoh under the authority of Pcnpmer, prophet of the House of 
Nephthys (sacks, 100)* 

I wo temples ot Nephthys appear to be mentioned in the Wilbour papyrus, (1) at Su (all but certain), see Synopsis of 
I ext A, under § 28, and (2) at Spermcru, /or. cit. t under § 94. B 22* it shows that the latter was meant in this para¬ 
graph, but the prophet Penpmcr occurs only here* Text A naming as prophet one McrybarsC. 


text b synopsis of paragraph-headings 

g 4 3 . (B 22, .6, MW of Pharaoh under the authority of M*u, prophet of the House of Anton 

(of thc) Harhour (sarf : . ) temple- On its probable location see p. t<> 4 - 

g " :r«“of Pharaoh under the authority of HSri. prophet of the House of rite Lady 

See°I“ !:t Ch of Prat A * "' 

s -—-—^ w ° f 

T b.r”rJX“f Hcrac'leopolitc nomc is clear front the only other ntentioo, Cairo. 
7Wn ti'tntrce 10410, I. 18 (Melanges Maspero, I, 824). 

g 34 (Baa, 3.) AVtofo-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Anherrekh, prophet of the House of 

For^p*u%pl^o^rW^P- 39- Neither its goddess ]M» - I- «* ^ “ "™ Ca *+ * 

g’;r ( B™3, 4) a 0.0-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Henfife, prophet of the Sunshade tvhieh 

Forl^fc «in the Synopsis of Tea. A under § a6. where, however, the prophet named is Amenkha-. 

g 36 (B 23. 8) A'/m,o-land of Pharaoh under the author,ty of Pshedu, prophet of the House of Anton. 

Overthrow er of His Attacker ( sacks ' ' 0 °)' totion in rite Hen.deop.Ute noote. 

The temple and prophet are otherwise unknown. See pp. 164 <• »r its pro . „ f 

g 37 (B 23, .4) KliatoAand of Pharaoh under the authority of tfori, prophet of the ample of Ra - 

messe-miamun (in) P-tjcsy-Hu (sacks, 5 ^)- . ■ 

messe nua y > j j A , ru vlt sec a ] £0 ihe Additions and Corrections ad. 

fc ?r5EjE HbS«^e"ra^ there is mi rea'son for thinking rirtthh temple was idendea, with 
S oHsh,Coded by Ramesses II, which accord,ng to A 5 34 had fields near Prt,esy-Hu. 

§ 38 (B 23, 17) KhatoA and of Pharaoh under the authority of Marye, prophet of the ousc o , mun 

Templlfprep^areno, named elsewhere. All the -.her mentions of Fi-On are in S , and. as pointed out on 
p. , 77 , k mav have lain just over the border of Zone II and within the Memphi • 

g 39 (B 23, 20) Khato -land of Pharaoh under the authority of Neferkhatu, prophet of rite Sunshade 

„ isir„r. S l ( , ramhmTraphe. of this particular Sunshade, for which see A 5 7, ahould be menuoned below in 
& 65. His name was Kaha, 

§ 40 (B 2,. 25) K/tolo-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Wennofrfi, prophet of Bast (sacks «£ 

the same place, see pp, 182 f. f 

g 41 (B 23, 3.) A 7 .«/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Kenyantun, prophet ol the House of 

Amun of Tjayrni (sacks, 100 ). , . . nf 

Thia prophet Bccrm, to be mentioned, though without his name, in ihc ^-paragraph A § ao 7 . l or the temple 
hw godnea P r the point of junction of Zones 11 and III, we the .Synopsis of 1 CXI A, under § 97 - 

§ 42 (B 23, 35) Khatolmd of Pharaoh under the authority of ‘Ashncnifcab. «hc ovenccr of cuttle of 

the House of Arsaphes (sacks, )* . „ , M 

For thia overseer of cattle of the great temple of I Icraclcopolis, see the Synopsis of Text A, under « 4- 5, where on- 

mcnl is made on the various forms in which his name is presented. 
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§43(11^4, ;) AVwro-luiul of IMumioli u ruler the authority of Mtincnufc, prophet of the Mouse of 
Ainfin, Fournier of the Efirth (sticks,-). 

The temple ol the Amftu vvlm bore (ttiw epithet was in OpC, see § <>6 of Text A, where thin MaiicnOfc is described 
only <i* 'cultivator', see the comments in tile Synopsis. 

§ 44 ( 11 ^ 4 , 5) AT/wto-Unil of I'htlnloh tlnilcr the authority of Setem, the overseer of cattle of the 
Mansion of .Mcncpiufi in the Mouse of Ptflll (sucks, 500). 

For this Memphite official and the temple which employed him sec the Synopsis of Text A, under § 140. 

§ 45 (II 24, 7) A'Aa/o-lanil of Pharaoh under the authority of Mori, prophet of the House of ( Anti 
(sticks,-). 

In Text A (see the Synopsis, under § 265) the prophet of this temple in the lovm of IMAnti, presumably a little to 
the north of *Akhwey (Ea-Sirfrfynh), is named WennofrE, 

§ 46 (B 24, 11) Khato-hnd of Pharaoh under the authority of Kanufe, prophet of the House of Bata, 
and the prophet Penhosi. 

Fur Kan fife, the prophet of Ikta at Saku, and his town and god, see pp. 49 f, Penhasi was the prophet of the 
House ofAmGn, Foreteller uf Victories, at Snku, sec Text A, § 270, and his presence here beside Kanufc was doubtless due 
to the fact that the plot in question was on fields of hb own temple (24, 12). For a plot on fields of the House of Bata, 
•ec 3, 4. 

§ 47 (B 24, 14) Kfiato-hnd of Pharaoh under the authority of Karo, prophet of the Sunshade of the 
Keep of c Onay(na) (sacks,-). 

This priest is not mentioned elsewhere in the papyrus, but his temple is named in § ioi of Text A, For further de¬ 
tails concerning the place, which was in Zone II, see the Synopsis of Text A, under § 85, 

§ 48 (B24, 16) Khato -land of Pharaoh under the authority of Hori, prophet of the House of Amun 
Mui-Kham (sacks, ——), 

For this temple at no great distance from, or actually at, Tihna and for its prophet Hori see in the Synopsis of Text 
A, under § 253, 

§ 49 (B 24, 20) KhatoAmd of Pharaoh under the authority of Siedjo, prophet of Fi-Edjo (sacks, — 

Pr-Wtdyl ‘House of Edjo\ was not only the name of the temple, but also that of the Heradcopolite town in which 
it was situated, see p. 36, n. 2* Neither the temple nor its prophet are mentioned elsewhere in the papyrus. As 
already pointed out (p, 165, n. i) f the earliest pronunciation of the name of the goddess was something like Edjoyet, 
sec ZAS, l\% 89 ff. By the New Kingdom the ending -yet had undoubtedly disappeared; it is uncertain how far the 
original dj had yet advanced towards the ultimate sound f, cf. Coptic rmmeTio for Pi-U-n~Widyt "the Land of Edjd r * 
The commonly used Bum, property the name of the much more important Delta town where this goddess was wor¬ 
shipped, rests for the goddess herself solely on the authority of Stephen of Byzantium; all other Greek writers equate 
her with their own Leto, the mother of Apollo. 

§ 50 (B 24, 23) AAa/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Nebnufe, prophet of the House of Amun 
of Mertum. 

For the well-known site of Mertum, the modem Meydum, not mentioned again in the papyrus, see Gauthier, DicL 

geogr^ mi, 48, and above, p, 164, It was not previously known that Amun was its god, and his prophet Nebnufe is 
not named elsewhere. 

§ 51 (B 24, 27) AAfl/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Rafmessenakhte, prophet of the House 
of Homs, lord of H-nesu (sacks,-) t 

Hus temple of the god of H-nesu b not mentioned in Text A, but occurs again in B2, 6; 13, 14, where the kJiato - 
lands lying on its fields are stated to have Iain in the vicinity of die temple. This was situated at Kom el-Ah mar Sa- 
waria, south of Sharunah, sec p, 52. Nothing more is known of the prophet here mentioned. 

§ 52 (B 24, 29) Khata-imA of Pharaoh under the authority of Amenopfi, prophet of the House of 
Seth, lord of Su (sacks,-), 

The god Seth of Su is very well known (Gauthier, Diet . geogr^ V, Gi), and the place of hb cult probably lay fairly 
far to the north of the Hcmcleopolite nomc, if we may argue from its position in the Harris papyrus., It seems highly 
probable that § 28 of Text A named a temple of his consort Ncphthys built by Harnesses II, see the Synopsis ad loe . 
The prophet Amcnopt is otherwise unknown. 
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S, <B a. 33 , of Pharaoh under the authority - « - * H ” U “ ° f 0S1 ™ 

^^ ( j^ ru ^ n> i _ i. ^ittii Curtftnflift ftf Text A.. 


Khant-'Aru. dlsl „, (tom Heeacleopolis and Sidmani, sea die S,nop.,» of Text A. 

On this temple, which cannot ha possibly also in B 9, 2. 

underS 11 It is named after on fields ' +' . , 11— n f »Vip Hnnae nf 

11,10 s ' . , _ l „„,i 0 d rhio imthontv of tin 


un tins —- c ., r. n f, 1 nossiniv also m u y, <-• 

" under the authority of .he -trader **» ° f - H °"“ “ 

® j * 1 1 i_ ■** 1 l; . m^iAni 1-^1 i i 

Amun. 


*3i -- 

*=*■ - 

2; , 3) A'/ifl/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of the control Penpiu of the House of 
X1 *Ciu is not mentioned efsewhere, presumabiy he ... empioyed hy dm great -pie a. Kama. 

. - <- - *> 

8 ZZT«*^ - Pharaoh under the authority of dre eontroiier «ab of the House 

of Ptah. ... k J on belialf of the ancient temple of Ptah in Mem- 

This Hatemhab is no. mentioned elsewhere; presonwbly he worked on hahal 

- ;“rrr;-- 

issSsc teas sffxssr «-— 

§ 5 , (B a; ..) O/O-Iand of Pharaoh under the authority of dre eon,roller Hot, 

0„rX»de iand-owning insdtodoa here „amed-< 0 .„^n, means ^ of ^ 

S 60 (B as, , 3 ) «.o,o-land of Pharaoh under die authority of the controller Wa.p.wer of 

„ ^presumed dm. this unknown controUer, .ike him of|6r, belonged « die eenira. iemple of RC a. Helio- 

g6, ; ^"' 5 ) Kl^i of Pharaoh under the authority of the eontroiier Sebltemhab of die House 
of Re c * 

- p^r 

- £jss5h ^ <«"— Mmed (s " beiow - § 04> and *■ SK0,,d pr “' 

Sb ;r.9) «/I.and of P^^nder the ^ 

Since the following line refers to ^ Isl ^ d } { b to be presumed that this scribe was attached to the temple 

Text A a 9 a locality in Zone ll isce lame n, iw, //. 

§M (B as, a.) Xk <o-.and of Pharaoh under the audiority of Ptahmose. prophet of the House of 

SUCllUS ' ■ u , t, e ft „r Text *\ combined with the place-name in B 25, as (cf. A 95. 3°). » l*» vc bccn 

iTJtt prophets of Anasba see o„ , 0, 

§ 65 (B a 5 , 23 ) Wm/o-land of Pharaoh under the authority of Kaha, prophet of the Sunshade of Ntnau. 
See on § 39* 



EPILOGUE 

RETROSPECT AND TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


1. Summary of Text A 


The commentaries on the two documents contained in the Wilbour papyrus have involved so much 
discussion of petty detail that the student may quite excusably have failed to obtain any clear perspective 
of either text as a whole. For this reason he will perhaps welcome a summary at least of Text A; Text 
B being presumably fresher in his memory will not receive a like restatement. 

Text A is an account of measurements and assessments of land made over a period of about twenty- 
three days in the fourth year of Ramesses V. The entire document is divided into four sections each 
covering a different topographical area and having each occupied the official surveyors only a short space 
of from three to eight days. The general movement is from north to south, Section I starting from some¬ 
where to the north of Crocodilopolis, and Section IV ending a little distance downstream from the modern 
town of El-Minyah. Each plot of ground measured and assessed occupies a line to itself, and a previous 
line exhibiting the form ‘Measured in such and such a locality’ provides the framework lor all references 
to individual plots. These plots, however, are not set forth in topographical sequence, but are entered 
ledgerwise under the heads of religious or secular institutions which were their owners. Prominent 
among such institutions are temples both great and small, both distant and near at hand. In the arrange¬ 
ment of these Text A follows a custom made known to us by the great Harris papyrus, the Theban 
temples being enumerated first, then the Heliopolitan, then the Memphite, and lastly the small temples 
in their geographical order from south to north. One and the same temple may have several paragraphs 
accorded to it, each paragraph representing a particular ‘domain’ (minyt) or collection ot plots united 
by the bond of being administered by a particular official or nome administration or the like. Generally 
speaking, the paragraphs belonging to a given temple form a consecutive series, but to this rule there 
is a curious exception, special paragraphs being devoted to the fields providing the herbage (lor cattle) 
or the food for white goats belonging to the said temple, and these paragraphs are separated from the 
others referring to the temple and grouped together in two series farther on in the assemblage oi para¬ 
graphs constituting a section. After the temples and interrupted only by the various ‘herbage’ and 'white 
goat 1 paragraphs just mentioned come others devoted to various secular land-owning institutions, c.g. 
the landing-places of Pharaoh, the Queen’s house, the Royal Harems in Memphis and Mi-wer (Moeris) 
and each of the four sections ends, or would end if complete, with sets of paragraphs detailing the fields 
belonging to two categories of Pharaonic land called respectively mini- and /(/w/o-land. 1 hese Royal 
lands were entrusted to various high functionaries or priests, each of these personages having a para¬ 
graph to himself. 

Such is the general plan of Text A. Passing on to a scrutiny of the individual paragraphs, we observe 
that they fall into two very distinct varieties of which the distinguishing marks are (i) the multitude or 
paucity of the cultivators mentioned, and (2) the forms in which the assessments are stated. Among the 
paragraphs recording the fields belonging, let us say, to the temple of Ramesses III at Medlnet Jlabu, 
priority is given to paragraphs in which, immediately after the line stating the place of measurement, 
the plot is defined and assessed in some such form as the following (fl): 


Land cultivated by the cultivator X: id, me, 5, me. 50, 

Here the first figure gives the number of nrouras in the plot, the second figure the number of measures 
of corn at which each aroura was assessed, and the third figure the product of the other two (to. : 5 - 50) 
in terms of measures of corn. The unit of capacity rendered in my translation as me,, ix« measures of 
corn, is probably the khar or 'sack' equivalent to z bushels, but there is some doubt about the matter. 
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198 . , , , ,*K„„<a T am definitely opposed to that view) the oipi , which is \ khar. 

and the unit might possibly b j.( th ° ug alternariveforms are ( b) ‘Land cultivated by the hand of 

"JSjtaSS. » anyone P who cultivated a plot, i* substituted another, e.g. 

prophet controller, scribe or ™ n of ” ^ nre importa „t, though only slightly more frequent. 
The characteristics of this first and seeming > y ^ ^ and rcsu i, ant aasess- 

type of paragraph, are (1 ) thc P r “ cn “ 0 lati 4 lack of prominence accorded to the person of the 

men. obtained by ""I byconsiderations, that this cultivator was merely 

cultivator. One has the impression c y institution itself, not an individual tenant or holder 

the agent or the -pr-™ plgro^hs aro here called 'non-apportioning’ for a reason 

cultivating land on his ow n be ■ P g irc j three ratt . s of assessment, namely 5 me.. 

that will emerge shortly. It‘ 0 * wh ;‘ ch are both rare. Text B suggests the probability 

which is exceedingly commo ,« 7 < ’ nrdinarv ‘arable land’, while land assessed 

tll a, the land -_d a. = J;'^f-S^tired land'. The objection 

f !,° T " od “ “ "hotever the unlikelihood that land called 'tired land' would be assessed at so high a 
to this hypothesis , ’ assessed at the different rates may, accordingly, be thought by 

rate, and the ™ n -«' cl ? tu « 0 ‘.‘m be ment^d that we have rare, but certain, evidence .ha, no,all the 
fields here asstied were sown with com, and consequently the assessment in corn merely uses this as a 

kto T tctptt^ su appearance entirely different from that of the WfF' 

r 5«h£ house in .. . (here the name of some nome- 

tS'S3°%^“ Site,o be^that 

l““ch7nicular plot of land par, bemgjaken-Jd.0-or 

S r,:gh e it i?m;1ew T e h „:;:^ r'rrrirelftpptrs^efore deseribing thc —„<s 

of the apportioning paragraphs it will be better to deal with the types of holding recorded. Whereas 
1 non Portioning paragraphs only one cultivator is mentioned between any two measurement bnes- 
\ use this ttP to signify the lines indicating place of measurement—and furthermore is pushed into , 
background by the introductory' expression ‘land cultivated by . .besides often eing re erre 
Jtir P ronoun Wm', the apportioning paragraphs teem with the names and btles of pnvate indindua^ 

said to be cultivating the land on their own behalf, occasionally in company with the 
brothers, and occasionally also, particularly in the case of women or dead persons, through the agency 
of their children. This suggests that the holdings were heritable. All kinds oi occupations are n ^ ’^ - 

Soldiers are much to the fore, but ‘stable-masters’, i.e. men in charge of horses provide 
class of these small-holders. Some entries appear to reflect a right possessed by stable-masters to •> 
claim to land not otherwise occupied at the moment; this privilege, only obscurely hinted at in the 
Wilbour papyrus, seems dearly formulated in a passage ot P, Sallier L Auxiliary so lers o 
race are frequently named. Then there are priests and scribes among the holders ol land, besides rare 
examples of craftsmen such as a coppersmith and a weaver; herdsmen appear in plenty, as well as a ta 
number of bee-keepers. Nor are the holdings confined to human beings. Land dedicated to local 
deities is introduced in the form ‘Apportioned for (e.g.) Amun of the Island’, a form' w nci ten s i o - 
guise the fact that these holdings differ in no wise from those of human beings. _ Then there arc entnes 
ushered in by the words ‘Land donated to the god (or gods) of Pharaoh . . ., apparent y wna P 
vincial foundations in honour of a statue of Pharaoh perhaps in association with some protecting god 

■ Called in «he CommcnUry ffix/.-entrie, D f Type C. * Known for short as f,ff«A-cnlri«. 
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or goddess. Lastly, here loo appear most of the important land-owning institutions named in the 
headings of the non-apportioning paragraphs, so that (c.g.) some land belonging to the temple of 
MedTnct Habu may be found cultivated on behalf of Suchus of Anasha or vice versaalso land belonging 
to temples both great and small may be found cultivated on behalf of mini- or k/talo -land of Pharaoh, 
though here the reverse case does not occur. The last-named species of entries, called in the Commen¬ 
tary posh -entries of Type B, arc obviously of high importance for the interpretation of the entire docu¬ 
ment, and I shall return to them later. 

Turning now to the assessments of the apportioning paragraphs, these are found to be much more 
complex than those of the non-apportioning paragraphs. This is due at least in part to the fact that the 
plots in the apportioning paragraphs are on the whole much smaller than those of the non-apportioning 
paragraphs. In the latter the areas range between i and 80 arouras, plots of 10 arouras being the com¬ 
monest, though others of 5 or 20 arouras are also common. The apportioning paragraphs show actual 
assessments only in connexion with plots of 1 aroura and upwards, and here areas of 5 and 3 arouras arc 
far more frequent than the rest. 1 But there are also a great many plots so small that they have to be 
reckoned in land-cubits, the land-cubit being the hundredth part of an aroura, and the aroura being 
equal to two-thirds of an English acre. The smallest plots that are named are two of 6 and 10 land- 
cubits respectively, the smaller of these being equal to a field less than 14 yards in either direction. 
Commonest among these apportioning holdings reckoned in terms of the land-cubit are those of 12, 24, 
50, and 100 respectively, but there are a few of 200 land-cubits = 2 arouras. 

It has just been said that the apportioning paragraphs show actual assessments in corn only with the 
plots reckoned in arouras. Here there are always three, and may be four, figures in the entry, and of 
these only the last two are in red. Let us ignore the assessments with four figures; they are a sub-variety 
of those with three, expanding the initial black figure into two figures separated by an entirely incom¬ 
prehensible sign resembling _l. The entries with three figures often place a dot before and after the 
first figure, which is black, and it is certain that this figure, as well as the red figure following it, is an 
area in terms of the aroura. The final red figure, which is always the same, is preceded by the sign for 
measure of corn, and is demonstrably the rate of assessment at the standard rate of ij me. per aroura. J 
To give an example, in one entry a stable-master named Ra<mose has as his assessment (the red signs 
are given in italics) .5 J me. l{, and this evidently means that he was the holder of 5 arouras, but of 
these only j- aroura was liable to rent or tax and that at the rate of ij me. per aroura; in other words 
his property was assessed at three-eighths of a sack, or oipi } if the measure of corn ('me.') is taken 
to be the khar or 'sack’, but only | oipi, or about i£ gallons, if by the measure of com the oipi is meant. 
Note that the scribe writes in red only those figures which were of real interest to the assessors. The 
taxable area is always very small indeed, £ aroura, i aroura and 1 aroura being the only common amounts; 
there are five examples of 2 arouras and a single one of 3 arouras. 

To the statement just made the p<J.fA-entries of Type B form an exception; these will he discussed a 
little later. All holdings reckoned in land-cubits were clearly not liable to tax, since they show no figures 
in red, and there is also no rate of assessment in terms of corn. All the more surprising is it that such 
holdings are none the less exhibited in the form of two numbers, the first always smaller than the 
second, sometimes very much smaller. Thus the holdings of 50 land-cubits arc presented as 1 49 » or 
2 48, or 5 45, or 10 40. The procedure is analogous to that of the assessments reckoned in arouras, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that an area given as 5 45 land-cubits was intended to signify. Lhis 
man holds 50 land-cubits, and if liable for tax, he would be taxed on 5 land-cubits, while the remaining 
45 land-cubits would be free of tax. Strange procedure, no doubt, but there seems no other likely inter¬ 
pretation. 


1 In actual fact this particular position docs not occur* hut 
there is a case of land belonging to the temple of Suchus of 
Anasha being cultivated on behalf of the Theban temple of 
Rnnicsacs IV (A 95* 40)* 

1 The highest number* here arc 30 and 40 arouras, but of 
these sizes there is only one example in each case. In the sub* 


variety introducing the sign _1 which is to be mentioned shortly, 
the number* of erouraj mentioned in the firm! black figure arc 
comparable to those of the non-apportioning paragraphs, 

3 There in only one single exception, which will be mentioned 
below- in connexion with the pflfA-cntrie* of Type 
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- 9 , ' „ nother form of assessment, which shows only one figure 

The apportioning paragraphs c\lu i . comes a highly abbreviated group, of which there 

and thatlblack one. certainty signifies ‘being dr,', and .his 

are four varieties. The only one of the lot ^ wag not Uable to tax, because for one reason 

gives the clue to the third form of ®*css j f d |he three other groups possibly mean ‘water- 
or another no justification for u seem that most of the holdings exhibiting 

less’, ‘resting’ and ‘it was not seen \^ knd . lan d- c ubits, [but proof has been found at the last 

jksssk.skssk 1 - 

\ t * f T,i n p n 1 A characteristic example is- 
the name pdj/l-vntry )P , |,„J cuirivated for The Mansion in the House of AmSn (i.c. the temple 

The cultivator Bcocnk. in tt Ltrollrr M=rymr«. to . a/ . me. 

ot Medtnet Hahn) m .he donutm (under the authomy0 ^ Hollse of Osiris, lord of Abydus, 

This entry occurs in an apportioning.par. g ■ P h * , plot is mentioned in the non- 

the Great Cod, Ruler of Eterm^ * “££*J*?* tothe temple of Medtne, Habu and falling 

XnTXShe^oller MerymiKc. Here, after the measurement line refernng ,0 exactly 

the same place as in the apportioning paragraph, we read. 

icaatrassw-WM ofToeA , withbutfew 

To all entries of the type of tins last I'^has^been ^^-ent J of Type A in a non- 

exceptions, and some of dwse ^’ n of ^ B in an apportioning paragraph belonging to another 
apportioning Paragraph has it q » Samples D f double-entry book-keeping, though the reason 

land-owning institution. Uuu . - „ . bus : ness documents hitherto discovered. 

sees b - 

-T "owTZ- entries^the ^ whether the unit 

. To “"t" , ° m^ure of corn) in order not to prejudge the issue is the Mar or the ot pi becomes a 
designatedI me. ( ) A A J ys clear l y uses the sign ft for the Mar or sack, |t 

miX n Lm natural to bcUeve thai the si'gn rendered conventionally mc. lt a different unit smcc .t 

fhis view fllso the number of sticks in the i , /-F .. , . ^ 

uns \icw aiw uic u , 0n eit u er v j ew t h c number of khar in the 1 ype A entr> r 

"" "• in the — lmg line ’ 35 been vcnfied 

by ^^lr.ha “mS'^or ":spitc the use of a different sign, there is very strong evidence 
■ m T Z faetTt for wo quarters me. two dots : placed vertically like a colon arc used, a mode o no,a- 
tlon familiar for the khar , but absolutely unexampled for the rnpi. So strong is this argument, that u 
nuTvlew it is decisive. However, that admirable authority Dr. J. Ccrny (fonnulating hw views abroad, 
where he has been unable to consult the original) has adopted thc opposite opinion, and since present 
circumstances deprive me of thc opportunity to attempt his conversion, the two possibilities must 

. I ■_ ,i arv,™. n rntrv WC 4 If "»■ = Muir, then t? khar reckoned upun 50 me. - 71 
* Multiplying «he rwo red numbers in the 1 ype U entry t%c 

obtain, on the hypothesis thnt me. = oitf the result 2IX1I 

m ■(,£ « oipf, i.e. the quarter of 3i socks. 


1 

• If me. = Muir, then 3} khar reckoned Upon 50 » 1C - “ 75 
on too, i.e, 7! per cent. But if me. — oipf, then 3i khar 
rcckunctl on 50 me, — khar an u| khar = 30 per cent- 
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remain open far the present, Now observe that if me. = hliar and if, accordingly, the amounts of the 
assessments in the corresponding /wj/i-entries are identical, though expressed in different external form, 
then it follows that, whenever the rate of assessment in the non-apportioning paragraph is 5 me., die 
first red figure in the apportioning entry must be the exact quarter of the preceding black one. This 
black figure represents, as we have seen, the whole area of the plot, and always agrees (unless there be 
some exceptional error) with the number of arouras indicated in the corresponding nnn-apportioning 
passage. In the above-quoted examples the area is 10 arouras, of which the quarter (2J, arouras), when 
multiplied by if me. yields 3$ me., the number 3$ being identical with the number of k/iar in the Type 
A entry. Since -), per cent. = -fa the equation which represents this state of affairs for all corresponding 
entries, on the supposition that me. — hhar, is as follows: 

5 « x fa “ * « J i¬ 
ll ere n is the number of arouras constituting the area of the plot, and the equation is a valid one. 

It was shown, however, in the discussion of the assessments in the p5i//-entries of Type B, that when 
the rate of assessment in the non-apportioning paragraphs is more than 5 me. per aroura, the amount 
resulting from the assessment in the Type B entry is no longer the same amount as the 7A per cent, (or 
alternatively the 30 per cent.) indicated by the Type A entry, but either exactly or approximately the 
half of that percentage. To obtain the same amount in the corresponding entries under this condition 
it would be necessary for the apportioning paragraph to give 3 me. as the rate of assessment instead of 
the otherwise invariable 1-3 me., and in point of fact that rate is actually given in a single unique entry 
(A 76, 5). Both the facts and mv argumentation become highly complex at this point, and as I see no 
way of brief!v summarizing them 1 can only refer back to the earlier discussion (pp. 99 ff.). In the course 
of this an interesting theory' put forward by Cerny was explained, though not accepted. On one point 
I believe my own finding to be nearly certain, namely that the form of assessment shown by the Type B 
entry was derived from the amount given in the Type A entry, some errors in the drawing nt the t » per 
cent, (or 30 per cent.) shown by the latter providing valuable evidence. Also my belief (based on the 
hypothesis that me. = kimr) that the amounts in the corresponding posit-c ntries were intended to be 
identical led me to propound the theory that the reason why the Type B entry has given to the assess¬ 
ment the form which we find was in order that this assessment might be presented in the form adopte 
for all holdings of the apportioning paragraphs reckoned in terms of the aroura. 

In the few' paragraphs devoted to the fields belonging to the Harems of Memphis and Mi-wer there 
occasionally occurs a type of assessment entirely different from those described above. These Harem assess 
ments are very unintelligible, and all that need here be said about them is that they are probably some low 
concerned with seed-corn. In other respects the Harem paragraphs are of the non-apportioning kind. 

2. Taxes payable to the Grown or Temple Revenues ? 

This lengthy book is drawing to a close, yet its main problem remains intact, unsolved, barely even 
formulated. That problem concerns the administrative purposes to be served by the figures ascertained 
or decided upon by the officials responsible for the two texts. Could those purposes be revea e in w > 
doubtless we should find ourselves in possession of a fairly comprehensive picture of Late Kamcssidc 
agricultural finance. Unhappily so desirable a revelation has not been \ ouehsaied to me. n t ie P* 1 ^'® * 1 
follow, I shall merely collect some additional illustrative material, and append some rather disjoin let 
considerations of my ow'n. I feel I owe apologies to a number of papyrologic.il frien s an co cagues 
for not having made greater use of the help received from them. If I have refrainc rom a L ' m P 
ing to reproduce their sundry opinions, it is lor three good reasons. In the first p acu t leir V| t-*ws were 
based upon a less accurate account of the papyrus than I am now able to give* In the secon p ace 
suggestions differed among themselves, and I am not in a position to discriminate e ^ ve ^ n l 
Lastly, some of the most interesting hypotheses were communicated orally, and I shou m no n 
easier than to misrepresent them. The circumstances oi the moment not permitting res 1 cornu a v j 
I have decided that, since I am here an explorer in an unfamiliar land, it is better to cave to a er un 
the task of solving u problem beyond my powers, [hor a few additional remarks see l \c os scrip 

L* ll 
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retrospect and tentative conclusions 

. . . mv rn ii ea£mes was to give short shrift to an unfortunate theory hesitatingly 

One service rendered b> ray col . g n *n tries were concerned with the loan and repay- 
put forward, according to whidi • P' dj , a natura l death; this consisted of the supposi- 

ment of seed-corn. Another hypoth^s of mmc h^^ed a n ^ of thc total yield to he 

tion that thc assessments of the non * PP ... .rities agreed that Text A must refer to 

expected by the land-owning _ 1 ^ “"t' ^nd "though I have sometimes dallied with the thought that thc 
taxes or rents of one kind or an ^ . ® recipients, not payers, of thc amounts of thc assess- 

sat : r=rr ~ »- - 

E-. , revenues I shall first discuss these possibilities on general lines. 

1 emplc rtvcniiLS. i mi. q . -Wv,tE pxoficitlv state that the priests were exempt 

Herodotus („, f > ,“ S '• * it a statute co„uor„in g the land 

day.'that Pharaoh should have the fifth; only the land of the priests alone became 

S 2 P. f 7 «) even quoted the Rosetta stone (Greek, L 30) to show that every 
king had to confirm this freedom of the temples from taxation, but the passage, to which I s 
return says nothing of the kind, and Wiedemann’s assertion has been severely and justly enticed 
by W Otto« In connexion with Ramesscs III and the Harris papyrus, E. Meyer affirmed: Uberd.es 
stand aller Tempelbesitz zwar unter der Kontrolle des Konigs, war aber fre. von alien staathchen 
Steuern und Fronden.' 2 The principal basis for such affirmations is afforded by the Charters of Im¬ 
munity granted to the temples by kings of the Old Kingdom and later. Chief among these are the 
Coptus decrees found by R. Weill and fairly recently re-edited, together with new fragments first 
published by Moret, in Scthe’s Urkmden des alien Reiches (i), 280 ft. On the evidence of these it 
asserted by Moret 3 by Kees* and by Pirennc 3 that the temple of Coptus was exempted from taxation. 
I S find in these charters nothing that could justify such an assertion, nor did Sethe, mta careful 
analysis 0 f the content of the best-preserved example. The exemptions conferred turn almost entirely 
upon thc activities of the temple staff and employees, it being enjoined that they shall not be removed 
from their duties in connexion with the temple for any service or corvee on behalf of the State, l h _ 
same holds good of the important decree at Nauri in Nubia {temp. Sethos V the fullest and eldest of 
charters belonging to later times. Here and also in a very fragmentary and badly published inscription 
at Elephantine there is, indeed, a prohibition addressed to officials not to misappropriate temple property, 
but this prohibition should not be twisted into an assertion that the temple was exempt from taxes. 

None thc less the testimony of the two classical authors quoted above, as well as that of the Old 
Testament, may well reflect an administrative ideal to which the Pharaohs did lip-service, though ere 
is evidence enough that in practice they did not always live up to it. To tell the truth none ol the charters 
contains any guarantee that the King himself would not make demands of various kinds upon the temples, 
those charters merely order officials in the King’s employ not to arrogate to themselves the right 0 in¬ 
fringe the temple’s immunity. The Harris papyrus (57, 8-9) expressly mentions the taking tor military 
service of one temple-labourer out often, though Ramcsses III boasts of having abandoned this practice, 
that field-labourers belonging to the temples were conserved is known (rom other sources as well, an 
there is no evidence that this was considered a breach of privileges previously conceded. That food «as 
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n I n Jijs mooogrnpl^ on the Dodthtsthomns {Untmurhungtn* 
II) Sethe did indeed mnintnin (p* 28] Unit exemption from t axr- 
tion h mentioned both in the Elephantine decree und in the 
Famine Stela, but both ure highly obacure and probably 

mean no more thun is stated in thc Icxe. A few ycatu later (1908) 
Otto, op. r/f,, It, 43, »* 2, quotes Sethe us saying thut nothing 
was known about the tcntplcft' freedom from tuxes, 

3 See above alt an unpublished papyrus ol the end of Dyrt. 
XVtn from 'Gurob'; also Bologna ioS^ t 22^3 1 - ZA&, 

ucv> 9 S* 
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occasionally drawn from the temples for the king's own use is proved by P. Bottfaq XVIII (Dyn. XIII), 
where we find about one-tenth of that required for the Royal court taken from the temple of Amun. 1 
The inscription recording the functions of the Vizier, of which the principal copy is preserved in the 
tomb of Rekhmire< under Tuthmosis III, appears to say that this great official dealt with the collection 
of the revenue of the temples, but the expression is obscure and cannot be accepted as indubitable 
evidence that the temples paid taxes.* Several Rainesside passages refer clearly to taxes paid by priests: 
it is true that the Turin taxation papyrus recently edited by me 1 refers to these taxes as from khato -land 
of Pharaoh, and so does the passage translated above on p. 163 from the larger of the two Bologna papyri, 
but it would seem mere sophistry on that account to deny that priests were liable to taxation. Passing on 
to Saitc times, P. Rylamls IX provides interesting evidence both of the taxation of temples and of their 
exemption therefrom; Griffith's translation of the crucial sentences may be left to speak for itself: 4 

. . When that evil lime came the great fanes of Kcmi were made to pay taxes, and this town was burdened with 
heavy taxes: the people could not pay the taxes with which they were burdened and they departed away. And behold, 
though discharge hath been made unto the great fanes of Kemi, they come to us, saying "Produce (your) taxes” until now.' 


Far away in Nubia the native king Aspalut caused loaves to be given to the princess Kheb out of the 
revenues of the temple of Amun of Napata. 5 Our next testimony dates from a couple of centuries 
later, when the Pharaoh Tachos is said to have taken nine-tenths of the temples' revenues to pay for the 
Persian war. 6 Coming now to Ptolemaic times, the Rosetta stone of 196B.C. shows us Ptolemy Epiphancs 
'freeing the temples of (the tax of) the artaba for every arotira of sacred land’ 7 (I. 30), and the Pliilae 
decree (I) issued twelve years afterwards tells how the same king cancelled the arrears due from the priests 
in respect of their incomes and offices and from the temples in respect of the linen they were required 
to furnish.* A decree of Euergetes II (118 B.c.) again proclaims the remission of the tax on sacred land, 
but here apparently only on the arrears and at the rate of 2 artabas per aroura. g 

Not all the payments referred to above are of the same kind, and in particular I have made no attempt 
to distinguish between taxes due from temples corporately and those due from the priests personally. 
Nor did the Egyptians always keep these two things separate: the above-quoted Turin taxation papyrus 
in one place speaks of receipts of corn from the prophets {1,3) and in another place of the 402 sacks 
due from the temple of IvhnOm and Nebu at Esna {3, io-ii), in both cases apparently referring to the 
same sort of tax on khato- land. Taking everything into consideration we seem entitled to maintain that 
the freedom from taxation ascribed to the priests by the two classical authors, as well as the Bible, was 
ideal rather than real. Such was the conclusion reached by Otto 10 for Graeco-Roman times, and wc 
now see that sources external to the Wilbour papyrus present no serious obstacle to Cerny’s hypothesis 


that its assessments refer to taxes payable to the State. 

There remains, however, another possibility which for a considerable time I was inclined to lavour. 


Every temple-wall depicts the K-ing in the act of presenting offerings to the gods, and there is ample 
evidence that he considered himself the owner of all Egyptian property whatsoever. Is it not, accord¬ 
ingly, possible that although the temples owned large possessions in land and no doubt to a large extent 
administered them on their own behalf, yet the Pharaoh reserved to himsel f the right to assess the amounts 
which the temples should exact by way of rent from their underlings ? In that case the assessments ol the 
Wilbour papyrus might refer to the revenues of the land-owning institutions mentioned in the headings. 

In support of this possibility I formerly attached considerable importance to a passage in the Harris 
papyrus which was translated anew in my recent article in JEA, XXV n. In this passage ( Harris , 12, a. 


* Sec now ZAS, LYll, 57^S; also in the autographed plates to 

Scharff's article, Nos. iz. 25. 41. This example, like several 
others to be mentioned below, is taken from J. Baillct, Rfgitnt 
pfuiraottique fn J 5 j %yptc t J, 76; 1 take the opportunity of 

culling attention to this much-ncglectcd hook, which contains 
very useful collections of evidence, and a particularly Rood index. 

• x jS o o Newberry. Tht Lift of Rehh- 

mnrti ( PL j* For the phrase [ibt hnc> sec JEA, XXVII, 75. 

1 See op, eit., XXVI!, 22 fT, 

4 F. LL Griffith, Catrtfoxur ttf the Demotic Papyri in the John 


Ryfandt Library> in, So, 

> ZAS t xxxm, 107-8. 

6 Aristotle, Eamtmucs, tt # 2, 25. 

7 dWAuocv Si T£i Upa Kai TTjf u[rroTfTtty]jM<J'*/F aprrt/hjc ttji 

upctjFpcu rt}? frpuf yijr k.tA* 

1 Scthc, Urkvnrfen tier priech.-rdm, Zeii (li), 202-3- 
w P. Teht. 5, acc Grenfell and Hum, Teh turns Papyri, I, 


pp. 32-3. 

J * Op. rit., ri, 43 ff. 


Otto quotes from hi* own uptcial province 


much more evidence than has been given above. 






uilii ( ;. • either the Heliopoutan or ine--- - - 

only i" > he 1 hcban I'! th«c vcarlv contributions stood under Harnesses Ill's direct arbitrament, 
sage did seem to suggest that these,* Schaedel' of the important fact that the Harm 

In taking this view, however, I forg I * . st)Verc j„ n or , in the case of the minor temples, 

papyrus deals only with the new tounda Where his own gifts were in question, Harnesses 

with the additions made by him to <M food.turns. Where hB «t ^ thencc to 

might, of course, legitimately claim o t . ,, - n-invrus cao he turned back upon myself. 

the,copies. But it now seems only for sueh gifts as were con- 

The Tact that here Harnesses takes to hmrsel (. Schauiu ,s g , of disposal over any 

nected with his own benefaettons, makes ,t ‘WytetaW not p h far as it is 

‘MnXtiiw “ which the King 

authorized the land-owning institutions to receive tan, that raay wcU make us 

Sources external to the what becomes of that 

waver m our judgement. ^ ^ (he famou5 Strik< . papyrus and in the Necropolis Journal 

extreme poverty ojh C * under Ramesses III the workmen engaged in constructing 

belonging to the I unn Museum - in t ] ie s tate granaries for their monthly 

the Royal tomb ve that the Roval finances were much more favourable under the insignificant 

co“ ig“ later. Must we’not, accordingly, conclude that the successors of Ramesses III 

(,) that the late Mr“Targe «xes were still being paid to the State. Quite 

unexpcetetRyTcime across a relief discovered at &hmunSnby R“f^^ 0 ^"?,^of 1 Pharaoh, 

Usima<re(nakhte t the man who hgured so prominently in r _ h circumstance that the 

was a son of the High-priest of Amlin diS r who sleque^ dLpos^ of the latter, 

Ktrrerd^H^H^ 

at t u\ s W cre entirely in the hands of the great sacerdotal family r , 

well explain why so little of the grain of the land was available for Pharaoh h,rose I. g g y 
Borneo s sneak of the delivery of provincial corn into the Granary of Amun,» and P. ChaU Bt* > > . 
in a passage translated above (p. 57), records the collection from the t»payersiin ^ tar 1 
various commodities that were despatched to the Treasury of Amen-Rei lung of the Gods.^ All tins ts 

omhlenf 1 0^ mvsdf however, with the knowledge that I have done all in my power to pave the 
wav for others better qualified, and with that thought in my mind I take leave of my readers. 

than hearing ihc high title of Overseer of \ rophets* 

1 See mv comments lac, at. * 6 Thb llomc wa5 borne by the Overseer of Cfltile of Amcrv 

a Sec ubove, p. 20, with n. 4, J 1 1 ‘ 0 f t h t ‘ Gods, see Synopyis of Text A, under Sun 

^ Lclubvrc, //«!«« dcs grand, pr/lres d Amo* p. 264. - ~ n ; “ ln(lor l * Set- abovo, p. tfi.. 

t Sct Table HI for the iwo prophet* of this name, one of See aboAt p- 150. imcior 5200. 



POSTSCRIPT 

Till? immuHcript d this Commentary wan completed Home six years ago, thoroughly revised in 1943, 
ami linn since been awaiting llie lime when cuiulitiomt would be normal enough for the printing lo 
begin. The interval has been long enough for some of the complicated details to be forgotten, and for 
this reason among others ii seemed prudent to reproduce my text much as it stood when laid aside for 
other work. Here and there, however, alterations have been made, as (c*g.) in the references to the 
lamented deaths of l>r* Ihachcr and Mr. 1 \ L\ Smither; but unless such alterations carried with them 
mollifications of my conclusions, they have not been signalized as such* In a few vital cases, and parti¬ 
cularly where new information led to contradictions of statements that could no longer be conveniently 
changed, notice has been given of the fact in sentences enclosed in square brackets [ ], see (e.g.) p* 29, 
n* 2; p* f>o, n. 3; p, 64, n. 2; p. 167* In such eases, the fresh evidence is discussed either in the present 
Postscript or 111 the Additions and Corrections to follow. This seems a suitable place in which to explain 
the absence of Indexes from the present volume; 1 am happy to announce that a special Index volume 
has been arranged, and that the responsibility for that exacting task lias been accepted by my ever- 
willing helper Mr. R. O. Faulkner, 

Some of the outside sources which throw light on, or at least show connexions with, the topics of the 
Wilbour papyrus have been translated in this Commentary, see pp, 57, 78 f,, 115 f. t 163, But other 
longer documents exist that could not be treated so summarily, and these I have collected in my article 
"Ramessulc Texts relating to the Taxation and Transport of Corn' in JEA, xxvn (1941}, 19 ff., where 
translations and explanations will be found; the texts themselves have for the most part been included 
in my Ramesside Administrative Documents [abbreviated RAD], of which a small provisional instalment 
was issued in 1940, while the book in its full and final form must await completion for a year or so 
longer. Mere I will start my final observations with translations of one or two scraps of papyrus not 
treated hitherto. 

Among these by far the most interesting is an original letter belonging to M* le Due de Valen?ay\ of 
which, thanks to his gracious consent and to the good offices of my friends MM. Vandier, Posener, 
and Weill, I shall publish a full edition in VoL vi of the Revue d 9 Egyptologies while a transcription has 
been permitted for my afore-mentioned book (RAD, pp. 721.) and a translation for this Postscript, The 
letter is unusually clear and free from difficulties of interpretation, as the following rendering wit! show: 

[May] Amfm [favour] Mcnma*rE*nakhte! The Mayor of Elephantine Moron (sends) greeting. (May my lord be) 
in life, prosperity and health, and in the favour of Amen-RJ? f , King of the Godsl [I speak] to A[men-Rc<]-yarakhti 
when he rises anil sets, and to Chnum, Satis and Anukis, the deities lords of Elephantine: 'Preserve the Chief! axing- 
master, give him life, prosperity and health, a long lifetime and a great and good old age; give him favour in the presence 
of Amen-R£<, his good lord, and in the presence of Pharaoh, his good lord, every day, every day- 1 To this effect: 
Ptuntcamun* the scribe of the House of the Adoratress of Amfm, lias come, he has arrived in Elephantine to demand 
the corn which had been fixed for the House of the Adoratress of Amun,* and he said, *Let 100 sacks of barley be given ; 
so said he to me, but there are no fields bearing that amount. And he said to me, 1 They are being demanded from you 
on account of a holding of /cAti/a-land of the geslnih* of Ombi'; so said lhcy J to me, though 1 had not cultivated 
(any) holding of A/ia/u-land jit the gcziTuk of Ombi. As Amun endures, and as the Ruler endures, if there be found 
(any) holding of hhafo-kmd which I have cultivated in the gezlrak oi Ombi, this com shall be exacted from me. It 
is a holding of some private persons* who pay gold 5 into the Treasury of Pharaoh which those private persons have 
cultivated, and they regularly (?) hand over its gold to the Treasury of Pharaoh* and I hav e never touched (any) holding 
there* And they mentioned to me the matter of another holding in the region of Edfu which had not been flooded, and 
it was (only) four arourac that had been flooded in it, and l had placed upon it one man and one yoke (ot oxen), and 
they had cultivated the scrap of field which they found in it. And when the harvest-season came, they brought me 

1 This land-owning institution is mentioned in U3,So* having (JEA, xxvn, 2z JE) the scribe DhutmosC was accompanied cm □ 
field* on which of Pharaoh was situated, sec above, simi la r mi&si on by two janitors, doubtless hefty fellows who eou 

p. 168* use force if necessary. So too in another passage* op. eif., *0 f. 

J For the sense of this Arabic term sec above, p. 27. * Nmfty, sec below in the text. 

1 The pronoun 'they' hints thist the scribe who was the chief 1 i-e. doubtless 'money 1 or the amount of the tux due rorn 
tax-collector d id not conic alone. I n the Turin Taxation papyrus them. 
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206 „ „ . T ... „,. t rniir i, n sincJe piV of it, but I handed it over 

40 aack. or barley from it. and I “mind myaalf by a strong oath, saying. I have not touched 

to the scribe Ptunteamrm. it being 0 “ 5l > 4 * ” inform the Chief Taxing-master. 

a single otpi or a single half-oipe- And 1 hate sen ^ chief Tax i* g _ ma5 ter himself, 

The Menma ( re ( nakhte here addressed "’■** tnmalation 0 f the title r, n A * The name being 

and the purport of the letter sinking^ Xl shows that he held office in the latter part of that king’s 
compounded with the prenomen of RamttJ‘ . A Mcr5n seeks to exculpate himself for having failed 
reign or not long after. 1 he mayor of P • khatoAand in the neighbourhood 

to produce too sacks of corn demanded and suggests that the official sent to collect 

of Kom Omho.J He denies having culm a l hnnds of private persons who paid their dues 

the tax may have been referring to pLons’ (R J«=. is 

directly into the Treasure o l-tr.io sense of not being slaves (bik or hm), and the 

known to have designated P L ‘ rS ° ns ^ appears t o correspond to the iSioKnjTor yij of Greek 

expression for the land which they til t-. ^ ‘ 1 t in t hi s volume* this expression is trans- 

latcd tenanted land , and it is r> I Da nvrus If so, the statement that their payments 

of land in the might lily prove of great importance^ The mayor goes 
were made 1.ret to liheTre^ > admits to have been in his charge, but of these, if h.s 

°„ ,o speak o o lwr fieHs near Wh ' ^ ^ flooded- „ th . Jt thc total yie ld was no more han 

statement maj be believed, y turned over to the importunate tax-collector, whom 

forty sacks. This enure crop, he swMm had been turneU u P Mer o„'s misdeeds. 

we may imagine to have returned to the “ r of verification. It is, however, 

The rights and wrongs of the case are, °il? u Z\d s namely ten sacks per aroura, is one sack more than 
interesting to note that the produce o Yh^ fields, namely te^ P ^ ^ ^ . g wor(hy of 

our calculations led us to thi nk might be the • he renamed was a scribe attached to the 

3 th^ o, = d ^:: 

toT condition that an official of her household should collect 

it from a specified t **-P a J£- . than on account of their intrinsic interest, to some 

I now turn, more in my afore-mentioned article in thc Journal 

m 'the harvest-tax 8 of Year sixty-seven, wh.ch was reported to h,m in Y ear he reigns q 
accordingly, those of Ramesses 11 and Meneptah respectively. Page 2 then continues. 

Year 67, firs, month of the lnundauon season, day .8, Received of .he harvesl-lax of the.in thegmoary 

.received by the [chief] of janitors Ncbamun 

a 1«r C .“(!) mol of die Inundarion (1) season, day placed as load upon .he boa..which. 

in thc house of thc mayor Amenemopg,. - • - * ^nary ^. * 

harvest-tax', which is found also in the Turin Taxation Pttpy- 
1 For this phrase sec above, n, 5, ^ ^ For this (own see above, pp, 44 "* 

> Fbr’' o f°^m P ™’.wd d S?h th^adminislrstion r,f •« j|j m, determined with the S i B " f<yr com.occuraseveral 

ifcofo-lfind. see above, p. 162. times more in the untranslated lines. 'I he word is wdendj 

* See the literature quoted in my notes. JEA, XIX, 21, nn. 2-4. corultctec | with the stem meaning *to bear . be horn . und II 0.11, 

p I9i n , , , 4il a. which knows it only from the slips I made of the present 

Sec above, p. -t. bottom. passage, very plausibly connects it with Coptic ’auic*. 'w' c ' 

7 Gurob Fragments, L - RAD, pp. 30 IT. "interest'. If n note of intermgalion is here added to this tranala- 

* li sttnii safe to ininslate fanv in the iwn 'Gurob 1 docu* t j on j t ^ because there is found in Graeco*Roman texts tnc 
men Is as , han'csl-t^lx , rather than simply as + har^ ^ ci^t , (see above B0 ] c curlier enumpte h doubtful—a word of similar uppenmnee 
p, 14). especially on account of the phrase il n ‘corn of which means no more than produce 1 , ace If^ !l. 142, l. 


j 
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(liven.intereAt m com (?) ot (?) the Ovcracfer of the King'* Apartments... 

...placed an load upon the bout * *,.. [given] to him of the corn of hi* harvest-tax which is sealed 

m the 1 m • 1«t p ■* 

,.[giv|en to him of the com of Iiim harvest-tux which in nealed in the. 

Placed wa load upon the boat of, 

VVhttt remains in even more defective, The collection und transport (to the Capital ?) of the harvest-tax 
of this district near the entrance to the Fayyfiin appear to be the theme, und the expressions used recall 
the Amiens papyrus and the other long text which I have called the Turin Taxation papyrus* The only 
unveilv is a word which possibly refers to interest payable nn taxes that were overdue. 

Another fragment 1 of which only enough remains to enable us to discern its form contained a number 
of lines each beginning with a date, this being followed by the words ‘measured in (such and such a 
place) of the corn of. Probably it was the harvest-tax of various individual holders of land the 

measuring of which was here recorded. 

Slightly more informative is what is left of a third document 2 referring to the harvest-tax here quite 
dearly of individuals, among them a woman; of this I translate the whole: 

,., .,«**•*.» ,.. harv cnL^Uix of.< »«».»*»#•* 

,, .by the hand of the controller (iWkj) Nahihu. *. * *... 

.tuf. J Usihe. HurkWii, Total, 4 .. * * 

. ( ,,* .of Buy consisting of the corn of the harvest-tax of the cultivator Nahi[hu] ; . 

,,, .. .island consisting of rhe corn of the harvest-tax of the cultivator Usihe.. 

..of H-sha-nufc. 4 by the hand of the cultivator Penanhur.... — ... 

.tuf.* PcrE. Inin- Ncfcrhihu.... 

..,... H-sha-nufc 4 of corn of what was brought later 5 from the lady*,, *. . 

.Inl-Tjarc 4 of corn of what was brought later from the house of the herdsman. 

, *.., .Pekhure given to him in Int-Tj&re of the corn of the cultivator..*.. 

The rest is lost. It will be seen that I have been reduced to quoting fragments that might appear too 
exiguous to be of any sendee. Still* the entire evidence ought to be at the disposal of whoever else may 
have the courage to wrestle with the intricate problems of the Wilbour papyrus. 

Up to the last I have deluded myself with the hope that a broad survey of all documents at our disposal 
would make it possible to round off this book with a more or less coherent picture of Ramesside agricultural 
taxation. Rut now that the moment has arrived for this picture to materialize, it obstinately refuses to put 
in more than a doubtful and vaporous appearance. Nevertheless, in order that my promises of some final 
pronouncements may not remain wholly unredeemed, I venture in the following pages to explore a 
possibility of interpretation not hitherto envisaged. 

In the first place it may now be affirmed, with complete assurance, that the Twentieth Dynasty temples 
did pay taxes out of the produce of their fields.. If as lately as on p. 203 this fact was not unhesitatingly 
admitted, it is because the opening protocol of the Turin Taxation papyrus/ 1 our fullest and least ambiguous 
source of information, speaks of the provincial prophets as handing over to the tax-collector trom I hebes 
only 'corn of AAtffodand of Pharaoh' (1, 3)- The Wilbour papyrus has taught us that this kind of land 
was differentiated in Egyptian law of the period from genuine temple-land, despite the indications that 
khalo-Und stood upon fields of this or that god. In the Turin papyrus only one amount of grain from 
Imiotru is explicitly spoken of as ‘corn of A/iaio-land 1 (2, 3), and I therefore allowed myself to be persuaded 
that all the other deliveries there mentioned answered the same description. As against this, it has to be 
remembered that we possess only a portion of the original document, and there may well have been in tJie 
pages that arc lost many other references to corn rightly so described. Also immediately after the mention 
of such corn in 2, 3 there is recorded another delivery that is expressly qualified as harvest-tax and 

there seems good ground for thinking that this contrasted term was technically used only in reference to 

1 Gurnh Fragments, AA =■ RAD , p. 32. J doubtless n later instalment of the tax payable. 

* Guroli Fragment*, M = RAD, p. 33. fc JfEA. xxvu, 22 ft*; a complete transcription will appear m 

* Probably vnd of ti personal name. « A place-name* RAD, pp. 35 fF. 


1 A place-name. 
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208 . , Hprs as fe e ) in the 'Gurob* fragments translated above, 

the returns by private culrivatorsandarnaH-huld ^ h f ions Wn of the House of Mont, lord 

Moreover, further on to the « of Khnttm and Nebu' (3. to-.,, at Esna). and the nenuaatton 

of Thebes' (3. ' 8 ) a " d ° , he mc ri particularly interesting. Par. of the corn from the Esna temple 
of the latter, hitherto nverlooked bj n e, ts parCharacterised as belonging .0 his 'harvest-tax ; presumably 
emanated front the cult,valor S ^‘ nufc ^ Esna tcmplc , and we are reminded of the presence of such 
Sahtndfe was an employee or tenan of ' P Again, theshipments of corn m the Amiens 

cultivators in both kinds of P™g ra P h “ * ° P . d „ ma i„' („n«yi) of one Theban temple or 

papyrus' are always said to ha “^Won to Wm^land. Lastly, the Griffith fragments* afford 
another, and that document ma theSC fragments and the Amiens papyrus refer to the 

testimony pointing in the same dictum . > by the Wilbour, see above, pp. 39 ff - 

collection of the corn-tax by nome-admm.trationsoust asj^ ^ thege collections of corn were 

Such an activity on the part of the nomc ncy ^ utilised only by large temples at a great 

of a governmental kind, and it seems clear th g ,, temples may have exacted the corn- 

distance from the fields whence the corn was „ 2 ,, that 'the appor- 

nx directly from then employees ; e those containinga reference.o a nomc-admmtstra- 

tinning domain paragraphs of the Wdbo p* P> * ’ * les the Siime function that the harvest-tax 

tion, may have “Slfkinds of paragraphs are merely different 

paragraphs performed for “” P ' wc now sce that what was called 'temple-corn' and harvest- 

fnrms of one and the same kmd . To P' associated, and that these stand in a definite an,.thesis 

h 4 , „ ^ ^ ^ -p— y 

R a “^i“p.« to P Se sJate. or "o ^pcrioU was t he ^uivai.nt ofi Svate. nanve,, 

the priesthood of Amen-RiK at Karnak (sec above, p. 204). - , , produ(X , and another 

Rut it is one thing to admit that the temples paid taxes out of their agricultural pae , 
lim it is one b T A n t t u e Wilbour papyrus name the exact amounts ol these taxes, i 

* HSssr is 

«»* h 'S;o'*e non-apportioning 

\ statements of the entire yield of the fie < . a modest figure and the arbitrariness 

it politic to reckon the revenues ot the land-owning insttu . - ' l: c u r{ .f eren ce 

FT ?;™^ c U nossiblv reflected in the mysterious value set on 'tired land ((«/), ' vh,ch ™ tcTL ™ e 

~^ 5 ‘‘w“uTo C uld be a reasonable tax or no, muar be left to eeononusts to 

paragrapns or me ,. r P cheurr b^m v t 7 , m**to*i 

1 JEA, XXVII, 37 ff.; full text in RAIJ, Iff. 

1 JEA, XXVII, 64 IT.; all (hut could be rend by Ccrny ami 
myself of this most important papyrus will he printed in RAD, 

68 ff. Mention is made of it also on p. 161 above, and a valuable 

quotation occurs on my p. 176 . . . 

> Payments of the corn-tax into the Granary of Am tin lire 

explicitly mentioned in the Griffith frafpncntB, nnd arc dearfi' 
implied also in the Turin and Amiens documents. Commodities 

a _ _ - : -J thk, 'TWfllllirV 


implied SIHO m me -- . 

of a different nature exacted as tax were paid into the I rcasury 


of ArnOn, see P. CUetlrr Beatty V. 7, mrnlmtl above. 

P' 57 * i 

4 The other will be fount! in RA f>* 7°- ** 

5 1 he 4 o sacks from 4 orounvs in the Vulen^y letter can 

hurtlly he regarded as u cantradiednn^ wince here the nut-payer 
was handing over the entire produce of certain fields in order to 

pattiutc his default in connexion w ' tls another Holding, 

ft JEA' xxvii, 70 IT.; for the full text, differing anmcwltal ns 

regards the heading, sec RAD f pp^ t*° 
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fields of small area, and it is surely fair to assume that the nature of the said payments was the same in both 
cases. Now in three places’ of the Louvre document wc find an entry of the type (o, 5) 

which we may render, taking the verb hi in a non-committal way, as ' 10 aruuras were acquired at (the rate 
of) two sacks (per aroura)’. All the following entries—and there is a long series of them—mention 1 ■; sacks 


as the invariable rate, and a typical example is 


'5 




* — * 
A * X 


ft 1; 'the soldier 


Pentwcrc, the son of Nefcrronpe, arouras 1 £ (= J aroura) at (the rate of) i j sacks (per aroura)\ It seems 
obvious that jj in must be restored in thought before each of these entries; this word, which I have 
rendered ‘acquired* in order not to prejudice the question whether a purchase or a lease was intended, 2 
cannot be made, so far as I can see, to fit in with any sort of hypothesis maintaining that a tax-payment 
was in view. Applying the conclusion now reached to Text A of the Wilbour t wc infer that there too 
the reference was to a purchase or a lease, and probably to the latter, since the small-holder concerned 
evidently remained in some sort of dependence upon the land-owning institution named in the para- 
graph-heading. Here, then, we again see that the assessments referred, not to actual tax-payments to 
be made, but to items in the revenue of some temple or the like, and this inference constitutes a powerful 
argument in favour of the thesis that the assessments of the Wilbour papyrus are statements of the 
taxable returns from the land as decided upon by the investigating assessors. 

It is true that the word to be supplied in thought with every entry of the apportioning paragraphs of 
Text A is, not jj ini, but ps 'divide*, ‘apportion’. 3 But it has often occurred to my mind that, 
though the latter verb obviously approaches the matter in a different way, its sense is not altogether 
alien from that implied in the notion of a lease. For docs not a lease suggest a division of the profit from 
a given property among two interested parties? A very unequal division of profit, very possibly, but 
none the less a division. In some of the Wilbour contexts one might indeed plausibly paraphrase the 
Egyptian posh by the English word ‘lease 1 . Thus in the example from Text B quoted above, p. 59, it 
appears definitely illuminating to interpret what I have slavishly rendered \khato -land that) was 
(formerly) apportioned for Haremhab* as meaning ‘which was formerly leased to Harcmhab\ 

This brings us back—happily for the last time—to the vexed problem of the relationship between the 
poj//-entries of Type A and Type B, and in this final retrospect I believe myself able to advance a 
solution more probable than any hitherto suggested. In neither of the tvro formulae does it seem possible 
to render the verb pdsh by the English word ‘lease 1 , but in both, on any view that may be taken, the 
notion of a division is very perceptible. Marking back to the illustration ol a typical posh B entry given 
on p. 58 we here see, on our new hypothesis, the cultivator Bencnka paying 2 h x 1 y (= 3 « 1 ) sacks of 
corn as rent on a certain holding to the temple of Osiris at Abydus. r I his holding has an area of 10 
arouras, but the assessors decide that he has to pay on only a quarter of it. But the posh B entry plain!) 
asserts that Bencnka is not cultivating this plot on his own behalf, but on behalf ol a different and much 
more important owner, namely the temple of MedTnet Habu. What the assessors chose to estimate as 

*11 j ■ ' - " * '■***--- 

the profit to be gamed by this 
with the corresponding posh 

land, was assessed at 5 sacks per aroura, yielding 50 sacks in all. But in order 
assessors did not omit to mention that from this yield would have to be deducted 2 \ _ s P a 5 ‘* \ c 
rent to the Abvdus temple. The assessors would lose nothing by such a manipulation 0 gurcs, since 
what was deducted from the one temple’s revenue was added to that of the other. t ie run P* u _ 
the lessor temple seems small—it was 7A per cent, of the estimated profit on the ant it Mas a 
considerably greater than the rents paid by individual freeholders, which sc om amoun c | _ 

than the standard rate of 1 j sacks on £, 1 or t aroura, whatever the size ol t ic 10 \ng mity . 

above, pp. 91, 100). The outstanding riddle to be answered is why one temp c biou 

another to help in securing the cultivation of its fields. J ^ ■' T t hin£ 

The answer which I shall give is conjecture pure and simple, nor sha tty to which some 

better. Vet it docs seen, possible that this procedure may have been due to the difficulty which 


eiy me icmpic <ji ivicunii-t n<iuu. m mn 

iis latter temple from the possession of this plot is recorded in conjunction 
' A entry (p. 57, at bottom). Here the plot, which was of ordinary arable 
Aar arouM arirtlfU no rn « j .i cAin in all. But in order to be scrupulously fair, the 


The other two are the lines b 3; if s, 1. 

For the same verb in an exceptional formula of the nppor* 


tinning paragraphs see above, p* 77* 
> Sec above, pp* t°4 f* 


Uc 


POSTSCRIPT 

. f minc i in cncacinc suitable cultivators of their own. 

«-!*• « “T ."SSta? on “aim on Bencnka’a »vices, and perhaps the rent 

Perhaps the 'emplc o A^dus may^ ^ agcnI:y . Very possibly .he 

paid to it ma> avt c P ure to ^car on land-owning institutions to keep all the fields 

r;!the penalty for failing in this being that well-irrigated land left fallow 
the> posse*, cu ,. ind of Pharaoh. When fields acquired that status they were placed, 

as^tThaTe^ supervision of some important official or local prophet, whose duty it then 

became to arrange for their cultivation. Such a charge might he cither an onerous burden or else a 
grand opportunifv for personal profit: in the hands of a wealthy and powerful personage like Us.ma- 
re f n,khuT great gains might be made out of that part of the ‘corn of khato -land which he had not to 
nnd over to the High-priest at Karnak; on the oilier hand an incompetent provme.a mayor or pnest 
nitrht dread being saddled with such land of this sort since this might prove unproductive, or might 
fail to attract any cultivator, so that there remained a tax to be paid without there being anything to 
nav it with—some such situation may conceivably be read between the lines of the Valency letter, 
wiicn a functionary entrusted with Mam-land was unable himself to cultivate it, he sometimes might, 
like any other land-owning institution, invoke the help of some temple near or far, not excluding its 
original owner, and the khatoAsmd paragraph of Text A would then show a /Gentry in addition to 

its own normal assessment; tor examples oi this see pp. i6q ff. 

So incomplete is our evidence, and so intrinsically difficult are problems of this nature to an Egypto¬ 
logist unversed in practical fiscal administration, that I am keenly aware oi the temerity exhibited m 
the foregoing speculations. On the other hand, the attempt to face up to the questions raised by the 
Wilbour papyrus was a duty not to be shirked. AH that now remains for me to do is to plead with my 

critics for indulgence. 

i CL also the letter Translated above on p. 163* 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS: (i) TO THE PLATES OF 

TRANSCRIPTION 

Wrir the CarrerifotiS given on /*/. 73 (a) of I'ol. I ml! nut be repeated, nor mil it be sought to incorporate 

in the Jollowmg pages alt the further restorations to he found in the Translation ( Vol. /// of this publication ) 

Most of such new restorations concern the figures of the assessments am! are too olrviom to require mention in 
tins place. * 

I he 1 Lite 'hI nme bail been long printed, and the Commentary was far advanced in proof, when a 
discover)- was made which would have occasioned considerable alterations in both volumes. The dis- 



, ...... - - . . -papyrus. Cerny persisted, 

however, in Ins objection, as a consequence of which I decided upon a fresh investigation in the Wilbour. 

It then emerged—what Cerny himself, as well as Faulkner and I, had earlier completely overlooked— 
that the numerals with the hook are found only in certain specific cases, while in other cases normal 
forms without the hook are equally invariable. It was seen, for example, that the forms with hook never 
occur where the word mh-ti land-cubit’ is written or indubitably implied, cf. for example, 11 (with 
ndi-t> preceding) 14, 18; various instances of it and mi in col. 7. Forms without the hook are found 
without exception wherever the unit of measurement is the ‘corn-measure’ /tn or the ‘sack’ ft; so for 
1 in the assessment rate /“*i I so common in the apportioning paragraphs; cf. also after ft the numeral 
' in 72. 2;, the numeral it in 93, 24, the numeral 1 if in 20, 4 and the numeral till in 34, 27. On the 
other hand, it soon became evident that the forms with hook were always found for 2, 3 and 4, though 
only sometimes tor 1, wherever the unit of measurement is the sGte or ‘aroura’, but this rule applies only 
for those simple numbers, and not (e.g.) for nit A 3, x+3, nor for n 111 A 21, 24; n 11 r 1 A 21, 29, &c. This 
rule having been firmly established, the origin of the ligatures in question became evident* the hook 
represents the sign originally ^ (Scthe, Urh. t. 2, 8. 9) for ‘aroura’, see Griffith, Proc. S.BJL xiv, 
410; in Middle Kingdom hieratic this sign is a short horizontal stroke above, but still separated from, 
the numeral, see Mdller, 1 /ierat. Paldogr,, 1, Nos. 683. 684; nothing of the kind has been hitherto noted 
lor Late Egyptian, and in the Wilbour no indication of this description is found with the numerals 
above 4. It thus became certain that in a multitude of instances “ and ” ought to have been 

given in the transcription in place of simple 1, II, im and ini. To note all these cases in the present 
ddilions and Corrections seems unpractical, and the best course obviously is merely to signalize the 
ne%\h discovered fact in the 1 ranslation; hence the abbreviation l arf is there inserted wherever the word 
sdte is indicated by the hook t but ttrouref ts written out ttt full wherever the hieratic employs the full writing 
o/sote, namely ^7' This applies to Texts A and B alike*’ 2 

The new observation sheds fresh light on certain assessments of the apportioning paragraphs, deciding 
one difficult question (see Corr* below pp. 214 f* on pp. 94ff,)* and adding fresh information about Type I a 
(above, pp* 91 IT,); fortunately it has not stultified or flatly contradicted anything that I have written* 

T he details had best lie left for discussion at the appropriate places in these Additions and Corrections, 

A single point must, however, be dealt with here. It was noted above that with the numeral 1 the hook 
representing the aroura is not always found where it might be expected* It is found invariably when the 
first figure in a non-apportioning assessment signifies *1 ar,', e.g* A 16, 8 ; 49, 33; but it is not found in 
certain assessments of the apportioning paragraphs* For example, the first red figure there is often 

A 17, jH; 33. 18 nctuidly write the word for arouni before 2 ur* f e.jr* Li 4, 5; 7* 20; for 3 ur, ( c.jf* II 7, =6; 8* 3; for 4 ar., 
die ligature h»r 3 nr* f writing* exactly antilogous accordingly, e + «* II 9, ig; t je t 21* As in Text A, any one of these numerals 

letter* preceded by a ten is without the hook, e.n* *3* E 8, 31; 23}* 

' With the hook in Text B: for t At., II 9, 18* ig ; for II 8, ji ; 24, Li 8* 15* 













/ k TO THE PLATES OF TRANSCRIPTION 
“* ADD.T.ONS * ND "C.| h °; co ; r ^ nding poait ion WC find - (A 52, 4); S 4 °, 45 i so too 

wrUlcn simply 1, c. fi . 22,2»ff.,'vh'lim'fe ? i 8P ^ . (=, jj _ rj) A 61, 34a. agamst 

without the hook in the fractions ^- ' The rcason f or this exceptional treatment 

9 ‘2 1 ar.’ A 28, 26; “ ‘ 3 i ar ; 5 6 -- 3 1 • 'U 1 ** ' . padded, confusion with the hieratic form of 5 

of the numeral for 1 is probably that, wl 1 1 . d , case8 w here I am still in doubt whether 

hind what’ bin^lp^Sbility ? (see below, the Corrections to pp. 92 f. of the Text) looks in 81, 30, 

89, 16 much more like ,1. 

P1 . , , ,op, A 2, , +7 and three imes » ZS&’gZZ T^e ^ 

't d , b ; ^ n ri s r n l:r d *««*• ** * r been .» 

as always*; superstitious reasons would have forbidden it.ibetng wnttenm red. 

«• 2 t t?c pTace-n“in th'e Correction » the corresponding entry ar. 

pl - ;: 45 c St % IS £5*3* j.* ■=.—■'i - in •* 37 ’ imd see "* 

Synopsis of Text A ad he., ab ° v ^ P ' corrcspon ding entry 19, 35 - , . 

Pl - 4 ,' o ; \l 3 F 0 f a Tnal suggestion as to the exact form in which the heading of § .2 should be restored, 

“ 43 4 >"-0 cf Text A, under , 2, 

„ a. ,1— - • i* * ■,7: “ zs, „ 

at, t. The corresponding entry B 18, .5 shows ^^-^.’^^writing is uncertain. 
h °p,' lT£ .3' TheS^f "^'™cL the corresponding p«k A entry ,9, 22 shows 

2S,’ 14^ Alter the first number into ° and the third into [ „ J, cf. 16, 8. 

Pl. 14 A. 3 >. 52 - The first n y m ^ er < bla ^ is . a n c °8 is- 88 12 and ought so to have been 

Pl. 16 a, 35, 1. The word ^£1 is written in black in 58, 18, 88, 1- ana ougu 

restored here. marginalought to have been printed in red. 

pi: \l X 3 i: 16. InsteatTof □ UT read f- >" ^ 4 °’ 8 ' 

Pl. 2-t A qo, 8. The red initial has been omitted, as well as the before it. 

Pl 24 a! 51! 28. The second red figure should have been read as ,,, not as n. 

Pl. 26 A, 55, 42. The first words are to be read I^Juk s ils In 7 °- r 9 - 

50 48 ’ For a doubtful restoration of the beginning of this Uircsee the Translation 
Pl. 28 a, bo, 11. The second black number should have been read , , not n , see the Lorre 

pp. 92 f. 

Ph 3° a! 6&: 20. The Second biack figure should have beer read °, not 

P1 - is 7 ;; y j: 8 At TJi lfX“d S “'"““‘he -1 ba. «» 

out in the printing. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS: <■) TO THE PLATHS OF TRANSCRIPTION 

ri. 36 a, 7 5r 24. Ai end read ( , nftn )J|! inutertd of nnrt „. 

75, 52. Flic piiih A entry allows that this line referred (u the temple of Medtnct Habu, but how 
exactly the visible traces are to he interpreted remains uncertain. 

1*1. 37 a, 78, 41/. In the restoration at end ft should have been printed in black. 

PI. 38 a, Ho, 3. After ft the red stroke t bus fallen out in the printing. 

PI. 39 a, Hi, 30. The second black figure should be read ” in place of 7 ,' t see above on 60. ir. 

Hi, 33. The second black number is perhaps more probably *f, cf. 96, 2. 

PI. 41 A, 85, 18. In the printing black (- vi) has fallen out after h/y. 

PI. 43 a, 89, 16. The second black number certainly looks like ', 7 , but the proximity of a number of 
entries with _jY makes it wellnigh certain that the same must be read here. 

PI. 44 a, 91, 31. The final figure IJ should have been printed in red. 

91, 42. 43, The second black number is doubtless “, notin both lines; see the Corrections 
below, p. 214 on pp. 92 f. 

PI. 46 a, 94, 41. In the restored figures at the end of the tine, n should have been printed in red. 

95, 39. In the light of the facts recently discovered (sec above, pp. 211 f.) there can be little 

doubt that “ must here be read in place of the note must also be cancelled. 

PI. 48 A, 98. 10. The 1 immediately after ft ought to have been printed in red. 

98, 36. For 7*7 in the Plate of transcription substitute . 

PI. 50 A, B 2 a, x+5. The two numbers for 50 and 10 have been erroneously printed in red. 

B 3, 9. The highly improbable (see above, p. 181) sign for 900 is much damaged, but I cannot 
read it differently. The preceding ) should, however, have been printed in red, and at the end “ is 
certain. 


B 3, 16. The restored (^] should have been printed in red. 

PI. 54 a, B, 7, 3. Above, p. 168 ,1 have conjectured that the enigmatic sign here is J, as possibly also in 
11, 4. The reading is very questionable. 

PI. 55. The number (B 8,17A) ought probably to be changed to (8,1 8 a), see my note to the Translation. 

PI. 55 a, B 8, 34. The first sign is probably not but a clumsily made (I, cf. 8, 6 and the note to 
the Translation on the present line. 

PI. 59 a, B 12, 34, In note a read B 8, 16 instead of B 8, 15. 

PL 60 A, B 13, 15. Restore in the lacuna, cf. B iS, 6. 

PL 62 a, B 15, 14. For the reading of the place-name here see above, p. 184, n. 1. 

PL 65 A, B 18, 11. For note a substitute: ('[•<?© is almost certainly to be emended into (] S( cf. ( 3 J 

in A 6, 14; 20, 44; for entries that almost certainly correspond to the present passage see No. 13 on 
p. 170, above. 

PL 66 a, B 19, 15. For the reading of the place-name here see above, p. 184, n. 1. 

PL 68 A, B 2i, 11. The sign } ought to have been printed in red. 

PL 69 a, B 22, 16, The textual note should be deleted, 

PL 70 A, B 23, 26. From pi hi onwards should have been printed in red and the final title ought to 
have been transcribed J | 4 , see above, p. 182. 

PL 71 a, B 24, 22. The diacritical mark at the beginning should have been printed in red. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS: (2) TO THE COMMENTARY 

p. 5, n. 1. This note requires some modification and elaboration in the light of the facts set forth 
above, pp. 211 f. 

p. 12. For Junker’s new theory of the meaning of the title wr ntito see my Ancient Egyptian Onomastiea, 
Text, II, pp, 267* f. 

p. 54, n. 2. See further below, p. 216, the note on p. 178. 

p. 57, fourth paragraph beginning ‘The two model letters.The conclusion here drawn 

requires reconsideration in the light of the theory set forth in the Postscript, pp. 208 ft. # 
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^ ^onUPTrONS* (2) TO THU COMMENTARY 

76, JT “ £ -* - ** * s s sir^ffiasjx 

-Efer ,ake 0,,r cuc ,rom ,his - “ 

some of the examples quoted (<-•£• ^ ^ gee the Postscript, p. 208 

p. 77. For the probable sens revision in the light of the discovery, made at too late a stage 

pp. 90 ff. All these pages require somerc , s {or , (sometimes only), 2, 3 and 4 (these last 

for my text to be modifie , ^ furnishet i with a hook at the top on the left; see above 

always), when referring th e second and third hieroglyphic examples should have shown , M 1 

pp. 211 f. Thus on p. 91, a » ..ftV-t'ted in the Variety of assessment labelled I. 

place of simply . ■ , but the stat.st.es are no. a.Stated • mentioned, for the hieratic now 

pp. „ f. Ugh.is *T" rne thc obscum sipn'ransenbed as J refers to arouras no less titan the 
shows that dte number followmg the ob wWc h it is not , one might have taken the enttre 

number preceding it. Ii that sign ^ ® direction together with another of y arouras at 

expression to refer to a p 01 o x . difference in form, especially in that given to 

right-angles to it. It now *ems' dte sign for subtraction found in the 

thc si g„ by the thaTtitc second number is always a lower one than the firs,. 

Greek papyri. This, houc , as regartis the six eases which I have quoted lor 5 _J 5. 

The tables (iv) and (v) show that to be true e. p g - - been rcad in every 

On re-examining these I am now convm ced that ^ ^, among these in 9 ., 4* 

occurrence. T he six in question are o,^ , * > ’ teiu i t j 10U gh ] cas certainly, in the 

-s“f f “mC 

The sutisri csnmst bc'^teredaccordi^ngly.but 

tS Tht “rlrnoted for V^ty I (see 
.^ntbi. onpeV thus we have the form without hook in 54, to: St, 40; but with it in 66, .8,8., 2- 3 . 1 . 
the hook is found with 2 both before (53, 2 a) and after (48, ,9) J.3 occursonl) Ix.orc 

to pPM^V^/n^n“H«dl'u plain sailing; none of the four number. 0 .^ 4 ) 

shows the hook and my such complementary pairs uf 

K")^l^ f-er'""*;- - 4 - • -d the 4 is without the hook, showing 

0^—mn : b Here the presence of the ta* ^ mrarhdde wnh jhc 

, * i4 m n a i r ’i "ir 1 ouotit to have been reticle iintl niiins other 

the series of entries 75 . 3 «* “ cxaln 3 plcs | i8l " d as of 2 land-cubits a, thc tup of p. 96 

bill am defective and '3 ar/ ought probably ,0 have been read; the single 
instance of i sec 23 .8) has no hook and consequently 4 land-cubits arc meant. 1 hat some examples 
of Sub-varictv II A are in terms of the aroura is thus established, but thc problem is to discover which. 
At the top of P . 98 fourteen examples of this Sub-variety arc enumerated where the word tor land- 

cubits’ is prefixed, and these examples show thc numbers 6 (17* 35 . ( 28 > 2 44 - 4 ^K ‘4 ‘. ; 

83, 12. 37). while the rest are of 100 land-cubits except 32, 51, which is oi 500. What then ol thc 


' As rcKarUs ihc number 1. this is invarisbly written without 
the hook in the first red number, if I have observed n«htly: 
among examples, which are very frequent, sec 3», 30; S- '»■ 

...II I-- 1 - . .... « *1 (tfe m 


ft; 46, 7, However, ns the initial black w-c iind 
32. 33; 55 . 34* *md ihc iotond of lhe»c L* the more ccrtmn, 0* u 


oceur^ in n pSsh B entry» rtful in umtrolled both by 0u* } ftdUiw'iiin 
mid by the comapondlmt (tfhh A entry. 

a The third cjtnmpk quoted on |>, 07 involve* u mintitkr of 
rcitdiiiKi f« the Cornel ion® uIhivc on 1 * 1 . 4H A t qH, jb. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS: (2) TO THE COMMENTARY 

multitudinous OXOItvplts with the number 5 and those, still numerous though less so with the numbed 

,0 and 20 ? As regards those w,th 5. they are shown so often in dose proximity to entries with " W 

e.g. m the senes 36 .-.3 : 4,, 43-,) that one cannot doubt that they Urn relate to nrouras 1 But ,0 k 
likewise sometimes found in proximity to both ' 3 ar.‘ and far.V e P ai . S .. p. i. , 

analysis would establish the fact that in this Sub-variety of assessment all the multiples of' s short of Too 

6 refer ,o “ i,s - - «* * «*««•» „ of 

p. 97, II. tSf. T he three examples, 97, to. 23; 98,36 here quoted have been discussed above in the 
Correct,on to pp. 93 f. The-charge against the second scribe of inserting the word i,a where ,t does 
not belong now holds only of two examples, but it remains true that he shows an exaggerated liking fur 
the insertion of that word and that we do not find him using mh-U at all. 

p. ri2, » 5 The example here referred to is V ‘South-eastern 

boundary of the land donated to the statue of King Menkheprure' (Tuthmosis IV ) 1 Cairo 14021 see 
Mariette, Mon. divers, Pi. xlvit, a; Lacan, Steles du Notivel Empire, p. 41 with PI xn ’ 

p. H5,l. 16. For this Memphite temple see further, p. 176. The words ‘in Truth'are common to the 

name in the I urm and the Wtlbour papyri, but are absent in the Bologna letter. 

p. 168, I. S from bottom. I*or the House of the Adoratress of Amun see too the Valencav letter 
translated in the Postscript above, p. 205, 

p. 177, with n. 2. Some recent literature not available to me when this page was written places an 
entirely new complexion upon the problem discussed in the note, and suggests that the place-name read 
P-tjesy-Hu in the text should be given as P-tjesy-Haur. The new evidence centres around the Semitic 
god whose name is vocalized by Albright as Hauron. His existence in the hieroglyphs was first revealed 
by a statue of Harnesses ‘beloved of Hauron 1 discovered at Tunis by Montct (Revue biblique, 

April, 1935); the deity is there portrayed as a falcon, be, in the form of Homs. Montct quoted Lacau 
for the information that this god, written occurs four times in P , mag* Harris , vs, 1,7:2* 

1* 2 ( g, but himself added the unfortunate hypothesis that the name of the same god is seen in certain 
spellings of the nomen of King Haremhab; that hypothesis need not, however, be considered further 
here since, after being questioned by Albright in his article The Canaanite God Haurdn (Heron}' in 
Am t Joitrn, Sent* Lang. f un (1936), 2, n. 7, it was finally disposed of by Scthe in Journ* Near East. Stud . t 
(* 945 )i ^34 ^ Among other information due to Albright he pointed out, after Isidore Levy, that 
Hauron must be the same deity as is referred to in the Biblical place-name Beth-Huron, and cited a 
Greek inscription mentioning Aupaiva of Jamnia. Unexpected new Egyptian testimony to the god 
Hauron came to light on certain faience tiles which were acquired for the Brooklyn Museum; first 
published fay Albright in Bull* Am* ScIl Orient , Res* t No, 84, 7 ff. with figs, i, 2, they have now been 

renrnHi in nl-i ri+r-im-n rx It __ ^ . s v / jt it __ a_ 


Harmachis is well known as the designation given by the Greeks to the Sphinx of Gizah (C */,£?* 3, 
4961 ff.) and is also found on the hieroglyphic stelae from that site. That the Brooklyn plaques emanate 
from the excavations there is confirmed by the presence in the excavator's magazine of various stelae, 
still unpublished, likewise naming the god Hauron (Capart, loc, cit,; also Syria n xvm, 405). Yet further 
evidence from Egyptian sources was produced by Poscner in Journ* Near East * Stud* iv (*945), 240 
and included ^ 1 1 l the House of Hryn recognized by Cerny in Sail* iv, vs. 4, 6 = my 

Late-Egyptian Miscellanies^ 91, 14, where the wealth of Memphis is being extolled. This recent informa¬ 
tion (Rec, trav * xvil, 158) goes far to confirm Spicgelberg's opinion that eiAi ^ 

7 urm A t vs, 3, 3 Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, 123 refers to the Sphinx, He read the essential word 
here as Hu\ which is the reading adopted above in the body of the present volume, his grounds for both 
identification and reading being solely the so-called stela of the daughter of Cheops (Porter Sc Moss, 
7 op, BtbL in, 6; Saite or Ptolemaic?) where O ^ occurs twice, once plainly in reference to the 


Sec too in 31, b un example with 5 in the midst of n number of entries of Variety I also with 5, litre of courtc 5 arooni*. 


,ns_ - — ' c , 14 /viicp nt (Jains Wc navL uu *- 

beside the House of H. to the adduce d, but we have to ask ourselves how the 
•Hauron’.' This agrees with the ea f Glzah> The writing of his name with the lion ** , 

Semitic god came to be eqoated rath h,e S|P ’ ^n, as indeed is hinted by the sobs.,tut,on of the 

may well have had something to do with uk _ ^ been a phonetic reason as well. 

human-headed .ion nn the stela J''X'aehis"vv»s a form of Horus, and a, Tarns Hauron was a 
The Sphinx of Glfflh, as lus name Harnuchu names was responsible for the identifica- 

Horns! There can be no doubt that the -onaoe^of ,he^^_ ^ ^ rf is reduced to le ast 

tion. But more than this, in * *■ f he Egyptian falcon-god. The omission of the final 

//., which increases the similarity with the n.m that it was regarded as, and may even 

1 is not without parallels, and there are grounds K W ^ ^ Egyptian 5tand . 
have been, a Semitic grammatical formative a ^ q • p Tem< huorte, No. 1039) beside U-& 

point. , Thus wo find U , ^ 'S&Z & 0 * ~ V* ** 1 «> other 

example quoted in my Amieiil Egyptian / h ' .^reluctance, since that word signifies 

1 confess I part from Hu as a name of the ^ " x ' 8 “‘ io „. the attribute of the 

•Authoritative Utterance’, which ^ ^ j / (!s p r „*) the Sphinx was, see Proc. 

king and of his prototype the god Ajunt, h deleted from the Berlin dictionary 

S.B.A. xxxvm (1916), 93 L Th,s mca * ; : nMn j ous suggestion that the name of Hauron sur- 

(m, 45 . >)■ ^JI^bu^Hawl givelTby Arabic Writers to the Sphinx. This Arabic name means 

•Father of the Terror’, and the in.ttal Abu nugh ll X““ sh ! Pr Didi. However, the definite 
prefixed to the divine name, cf. Abusir = Br-Hsir, adu iism 

art ^i7S nt At h the end of par. 7 the words ‘nothing suggests that this WheUiTtll 

- — Z1 * is ^ b "‘ in, ‘ 

how this town lay a little more to the south than Tihna. .. 

_ . , 1 I x.f Haurdn 1 * but none of that gud 6 name with the dehmte article, 

1 It is not unlikely alsothat inthc Turin pap\russ ou p or the in terchnnge of p Mind pr sec above, p* 15 , 0 * 4 ' 

be understood pi n i, being two other examples of House 
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El-Minyahwl 


MHMUN •< 
HERMOPOLIS j 
El-AsHmuneti: J 


s A 'A-USIrtA<RE<-MIAMUN? 
l\o ANT1H00UP0L1S 
)| Esh-Shekh ilDadah 


Old Egyptian names: NINSU 
Classical names: HERACLEOPOLIS 
Afalrlc names: AKnas 


TJWI \LA 

THIo^jV' 

ESODU ABYDUS' 0 — 
lAxalrah el-Mad}unah. 


KllometTes. 


100 SO 60 4-0 20 


;U. \ KEBTYV 
\Vi \COPTUS 

nr « 


1UNY ^Jf^A/KGrp- 

HERM 0 NTH 15 /o^^£ 0 £' 

ArmanC \ (rf THEBES 
\\c Luxor 


MAP I. 

TO SHOW THE TOWNS AND VILLAGES THE TEMPLES 
OF WHICH OWNED FIELDS NAMED IN TEXT A. 









TPEHU 
O! APHRODITOPOLIS 
.;At fL K 


H-NESU 

-Kom el-Ahmar iaioarls 


hap n 

TO SHOW THE REGIONS IN 
WHICH THE FIELDS NAMED IN 
TEXTS A&B WERE SITUATED 

DATA thatT are merely hypothetical are 
printed In -^ed- 

ALL thejletds mentioned in Text A Lay 
uiithin the jour- Z ones marked with. 
Roman numerals ( I ; II,III ; Iir) .The 
boundaries of tKe Zones are indicated 
by dotted Lines and,being guesswork, 
though not by any means groundless 
guess work,are printed in red • 

TOWNS or villages the names oj- which 
are printed. In red, (e.gyi/vsisSfA )are 
of uncertain Location; they are inserted 
merely to shoo) positions in u>hich_ 
they may ,in the Editor's opinion,most 
reas'oruxbly be sought. The grounds' 
for this opinion are almost ala ay s' 
giuen in the Commentary. 

SITES of tbujns or villages hauing jield- 
ourning temples are underlined with 
a straight Line (eg. NINSU ) if the -fields 
are mentioned in Text A, and arith a 
ujcmy lure (e .g. H-NESU ) if the jcelds are 
mentioned only in Text B. Some sites- 
underlined with a straight line may 
haue fields mentioned in Text B as well 
asTextA. 


Old. Egyptian names: NINSU. 
Classical names: HERACLE.OPOLI5. 
Arabic names: Ahnas. 

Kilometres. 
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TABLE I. TEMPLE SITES 

Note Mint [tliicc-names wilbin »c|u:irv brackets [] arc not actually mentioned in the text, but arc 
certain deductions from the names of the deity or deities, or from ruber data. 

In one or two eases names of deities are substituted for place-names, when the town of the cult is 
unknown; such names are placed in (). 

Under the headings of the I [arris papyrus and the GolenischelT Otiomasticon vertical dots are placed 
between those place-names which arc separated from one another by others. The names in the 
Onomnstictm are here accorded the numbers assigned to them in the Commentary on that document 
in my Ancient Egyptian Otiomasiica. 



Suctions oe f\ WtmouH 



Got. On., 

4> >5~5. 8 

1 

11 

III 

if IV 

l* T Hakims, 61, a. H 


1 

A by d us, f 87 

[CnptusI, § 157* 

Abydua, § *58 

| l lctmonthis, § 249 

Abydus, f 250 1 

* * iM — - — - j_! - - H j 

Coptus, rt* 8 

9 

« 

f 

a 

■ 

£ 

Hermomhis (332) 

t 

i 

C^ptus (34*) 

m 

■ 

■ 

k 

Abydua (350) 


Kn-UdmA^miatnikn , 

1 * 

lIcnnopoMs, § 252 

- 9> 

Hennopalb, b, 3 

■c 

b 

Hennopoli* (377) 


f V 

P-Wadjoi. § yo 

1 

1 a> 

» * 

P-Wadjot, 4 * * ft, 8 

Bi-Wndjoi (380) 

1 


' 

Suku, § or 

I 

Aniishuna, § 159 

* « 

h + 

* ■ 

Saku, § 160 

(Amun Mui-Khunt), 

Ashiina, § 254 
Mcn<onkh f § 262 
( Akhwcy, § 264* 

* ■ 

Solid. $ 268 

(AmQn Mui-Khanr), 
b t f) 

Anushu, ft, to 

■ ■■ 

m m 

blardai, b t 11 

■- A 

K 

Pi-Mui (383) 

■ 9 

Menfonkh (384) 

fhirJiii fjSj) 

SitkO (386) 

■i 

f? § 2.8, see bdovv] h , 

Spcntieru, § 02 

Spermcru, § 163 

A ft 

Spermcru, ft t 12 

■■ 

B 

Spcrmcru (388) 

Hcruelcopolis, jj 4 

* * 

R V 

« # 

Hcruclcopnlb* ft, 13 

I lemcleopolb 

[(Gains Khum^AruJJ, § u 7 

* #■ 

m ■ 

■ T 

* B 

{389) 

+ * 

She, §§ 24. 26 

* 4 

V ■§■ 

4 1 

* * 

She (390) 

Hama, § 25 

4 * 

V I 

1 4 

* ■ 

Rohana (301) 

Kd-n-honth i.e. Cl>Uhun, 

-a a 

a- ff 

a * 

* 


§ 

(Sudiu* the Shedtite), lc, 

a a 

m- m 

9 • 

(Suchus the Shedtitc), 


C'ruvtMliltjpnlif;, § 12 
{Su ?], } i»*‘ 

iH a 

m * 

I! ■ 

ft. 14 

Su f ft, 15 


(Ainuri in the 1 lackland), § 30 

■ -s 

* # 

» 

(Am An in the Back* 


■ 



■ * 

1 

Cf. I’i-JJn'py, § ajB 1 , 

land), ft. 1 f> 
Apbroditopolis, h, 17 

■ * 

Cf Pi-I;ln<py, 29, 7” 

i 

Aphmditopolii 

<393) 

Memphis 

t’i-I.Ia'pj' (397 > 


1 In theory KkhmTm might hr meant, that town having the baric 
Cities a* Coplus, ace Harris (it, o, u, compared with ibid ,, a t & 
Hut the order of die pa nig rap ha in Pi Wilbour spcnkn in favour of 
Co plus, 

2 The I Turn* papyrus place* A by dun and This in front of the other 
temples, in the former ease probably on account of its special! impor¬ 
tance, and in the latter probably because it hangs closely together 
with Mi companion. The town of This ( J'tif ) occurs a bn in the 
Wilbour litfi), but not among the temples. The Wilbour also 
once has Abydiu out of place (§ 234). 

J Wth the cult of Thaih* Perhaps to be placed nr Shckh 'lhftdahj 
the taler Antinuupnlta. 


4 The Harris papyrus, like V. Wilbour except in B to. t(\ uses (he 
definite article ^, not the word for 'home* C"3 I - Hence the first 

element is here rendered as I 1 -, nnt Pi-. 

* Known to be Efi*Sirir*yiih on the cast bank, quite zo kjm, to the 
south of Cynopolis. 

■' For the question whether iht* section belongs to Spcnncru or to 
Su t see p. 14 and § 28 in the Synopsis, 

7 On thi* temple Tice the Synopsis under fit, 

* This place was closely Duaciutd with Heliopolis, and is placed 
in the Hcliopolitan section by both the Wilbour and the Hams 
papyri, see above, p* 12* 





TABLE II. PLACE-NAMES IN THE LINES OF MEASUREMENT OF TEXT A THAT OCCUR IN MORE THAN ONE COLUMN, continued. 


S&cZurnl 


Occtlan H 


StcXUrn III 


Sicticnt El 


TRANSCRIPTION OF HIERATIC | RENDERING IN TRANSLATION 


©/ © f X 

.nQ'fW P©( tH 

otf/w&A & 

© 4 - o V? &{& 

aft\jix£. io ©( JL 

on i iOSx o fX 

oPKi'ST'o’/HSix 

©//,A,ll <=. I 

« □ 

ans in ,—. 

•/Fft)n££SN;lXiJL/XLt 

f =EM?iiiX/sr u 

an«S,L JL% 

snw WnUPi n 


^xPPXP i 


©ci^— On) 
@/nl(iTin 
©y/wJ-lin 
©-ft-PP^Im 

/ (wi 

d^I i ^1 n 

©y/<tso in 

. «s i-o 111 ?>Ll irlin<~jL 
-§“>// L Ull/Ci! 

—>-/PPi>2£ I'9'|5 1 I j s 7/7<-y 

o yi \m//)<- 

?SPP^.'«'X l/w<_X 


©/«lS<Fi?«r¥ jf 




ojte onT’yT 

©f w/lttLATW 

snljSw^i^^ 

©Pfi=,:PPJ 


REMARKS 



Bias. In different Section from Nos. 16 M. 
B/S.io. 


Det $2 3b, IS, see (he Textual Note there. 
No. S3 is bossitrlii a misurrittna oj this. 
Cf 'The Neur Land oj Nunc,Bn,6;Kj,3. 

Notjarjrom No Sj . 

Not jarjrom No. 36. 


Q the Textual Note on Bit,6 . . , 

F. oj No. 106. . . . 

See Syn.A,$iS. . 

Bis; u, there under Mayor oj Mi-uier 
Bib,u,there under Nai/or oj Sfoermeru. 
Bis,!),, associated untie Ninsu, No 9 «. 

[j. No lib . 

B U,l] . 

Bs,b.ll;13,IS. See Syn.AjjS. . . . 


At Sfsermeru.see 6x3,14 and Moio.No I 


Cj. Bai.n.n . 

BlS,lS;ll,AS;16,3S:. ...... 

B3,6;l3,<j;l),lb. See Syn.hJ. . 


Without m,is, 31 .3h , rar on 


lfil3,3l;(lSA, 


See Bs,l(j,Te\tuaL Note c . 

Bl],b, Kj.lQ, associated unth S^ermem . 
(j iTSA. DU,3 ;see aho Bn, 11 ; Ib.ii. . . 
Bij.q. The cartouche end only Aiq ,//. . 


Bib,b;13,h,inhere connected with (Southern) She.. 
E ofSako. Bs,if, IO .11 ;H,j;iyo. ... 

W.ofNin.su,NoCjS. . 


61 

63 

66 

6 5 

66 

*7 

6S 

6 c/ 

70 

7' 
7 4 
; J 
7* 

1316) 73 


Notimfrot/ahtyjor jr£A'&.lWifi$7,cJ.hio,3S unthBib.b., I 
Bs,IS Doubtless a yenerat expression. ... I 

Syn. AJlbl Not in B . 

Bh.io; S,1.AC; IJ.iJi . J 

BlS,tlj;ltAiAI,S.Alsoinpar./ieadinqs l\ih/.3i/bi ill/, t 

Not identical until the biaces in AlS.36(Slrk) ;Bl3,S;l/,16 (hnt J. 1 

6x2,3.. 

Biqjl.rar. hutjiillth ree tunesuntil No./bJ (f.atsoB/S,/i/,/fliS 
Bii.ii.Prolmlrhjd^cTT nesexe OxyrhynchiU.Cf [00 NoyjA. 
Prol/aldy = No iff. Perbajs also, Wi^Al&EB.ixi N.oJ 1 
N.of No. us, Aji,, ha; B. 116 . Sec too under No <jSa. [Nays. 















































TABLE 


RENDERING IN TRANSLATION 


u place-names in the lines of measurement of text A that occur in more than one column 

SexXurn.I SexUlanM SuZixm.ni 


I AlJi-i 

% a 


.'III SUM 

ow'Z.wA I^/Px 
■foEl-lSXPjl! 
© 5>^.l-=l "TL-&§JL 
eio ti~/P 


© AW ~#i<- If <=> I J[a 

‘jZA 


(•)- 

.S^wcn ye'tae'lX—P. 


iiuUfil^ 
iL-nM/nW 
.n?lPX ^ 
®,f=£Ui I ti 1 .'n?UlPj£ 

©/;^JL 

4z-=>J &lkTlintr/ 

a-frHlii'^' ?S§; n'Tjf 

^9 §rl£^ , ~— n^<c 

® n'irx 

©/vL-v/a^AGfOl nlc^X 
e?o<g§; &^X 
©//JV/L^Lt 

®ndL Pits?&. 
-^Au9? 

1/VaJ? 


7Xe Mound of Clt Out ns ter of the Kinjj's 
The Mound oj fntna. . /4*~? 
The Mound j (Mel . . . . ■ 

7$e Mound of fVoJithu. . ... 

7$e Mound oj Ret ... ... 

7$o Mounds oj Roma . ... 

Mound of (Erfheh ('Eternity') . . 
(The) Mound oj the Granary . . 
The Moundof the Eryastulum wrkers 
Mound oj Ra.e('Work.') . . . 

Mound oj Boh ('Straw’) , . . 
The Mound oj Dja’dja'lm . . . 
Jy- idfiu . 

Iu-maryaf . 

The IslamofAmun Manifdd-ofBrtwe-Deeds 
ThelofA. Unitiny-Jiimsdf-mth-Ftemily 
ThelofA. OuerruAruny-[his-)Boundary 
Iu.h-u.rou . 

0}i . 

Na.-hm.un. . 

| Ian-Mut . 

fen- On. . 

T-inenkut . 

Irkak . 

The Bure of Son! . . . . 

TheSMe . 

The Shelter of Sako . . . . 

Bn.-lko.rija. . . . ~ . . 

Unity . 

The House oj Yelr- . 

The house oj Erenufe . . . 

The House formerly oj Tjawati . 
The House oj fsiur . . . . 
The House oj Ptcdcmose . . 
The House oj Meryrc'. . . 

The Houses oj Irkak . . . 

The Houses of (the) Grooms . 
The 'Auren yrout . . 

'Atnah- ( unr. %ale) . 

T-'almjj . 

Tay-'ankhe. ... 

'Aa.rai.CL . 

U-'Antl . 

The Louierf?) Nome . . . . 

The Lake’sBeyinnlny. . . 

The Village of P-Ainu . . 

The Villaye oj In royshes . . 


m 


5 / 6 , zs.aj, etc.; ?« ©//S’jrf F!Kah..J/,/ 3 . . . . 

By.lj. . 

Cj.Bi,u;/Jd/ . 

By,M;S,Jo. . 

Bj/,J 3 . From A SS ,33 urith m,y near No Ji. . 
Bn, 11 (Corn) =o 4 Al^eUrk.E,J,b. . 

Nea r A nasha, set No./Of . 

Bl], 4. . . 

Bjo,i 3 (uar) . 

BlJ,il;JJ,ll. Notjarjrom No. 3 Cj. . . 

See Syn.Ajj.il. . 

Bjs,jo . 

EojNo.no . 

Bio jj (unr). EyfNo.yq. . 

By, 3 S;lj, 33 ;jy,s. See Syn.Bjcji . 

Bio.t;Ji,JS. From 5 / 3,6 near Es-Siririyah. . 

By Ah . 

>5.Wo f No.n. . 

See too No. 3 d. In different Sectionfrom No.SO. 
By,JJ . 

Doulrthss tn different localities. . ■ 

| 5ee too Assyy. . . 


presumably the same house in troth Sections 

B f, 16 ; lie,r/, etc . 

Bl/.jy. See too No.Ji . 

By, 16 . NotJarfrom No IS. . 

Place-name,aho B/3 ,j6,jj,j Butsee(i)As,xi3;6,i8,etc., 

Boo ,3 . [(j)Asos;63,yi,etc\ 

'In. the Fa.uyu.rnij; see No.8J. . 

'In the Western Flank’; see No. m . 

Boy,<j. See Syn.AjjiS. . 

| Connected with No. 131. Perhaps not a place-name.j 
Bis,if. Cj. Pianlehijf. . 

\See 5yn.Ajij;Syn BJacj Wof No. KJ . . , 


































































TABLE III ( concluded ) 


Name 

God and Locality 

Mine-land 

Khato-land 

Temple Land 

Donated Land 

Personal Land 

Remarks 

Manenufe 

Amun Founder of the Earth (in 
Ope 

— 

B 24, 2 (§ 43 )< l > 

A 39 , i 7 (C § 96) 

— 

— 

In Ope, between Zones II and III, see A § 96; in B 24, 3 Ope is named in the line following the 
heading. In A 39, 17 Manenufe is simply a ‘cultivator’. 

Marye 

Amun of Pi-On 

— 

B 23, 17 (§ 38) 

— 

— 

— 

The locality is unknown; for a guess, however, see the Synopsis of Text B, under §38. 

Merybarse (i) 

Nephthys (of Spermeru) 

— 

pA 39, 14 h< GL > ( = 43, 28); A 43, 
25 (§ 116)< GL >; pA 57, 14 h< OL > 

( = 74 , 33 ); A 74, 28 (§ 2o 6) g < l > 

— 

— 

— 

The posh-e ntry A 39, 14 is in a paragraph (§ 95) belonging to the temple of Nephthys of Ra'messe- 
miamun in Spermeru, cf. the headings of §§ 92-5 combined with the mention of Nephthys A 74, 
28. The prophet in B 22, 10 (§ 30) is Penpmer. 

Merybarse (2), 
Overseer of 

Prophets 


pA 10, 8 £< N > ( = 19, 37); 
A 19, 31 (§ 4 °) <n> ; P A 
56, 3 h< n> ( = 72, 23); 
A 72, 20 (§ I98) n 

pA 40, 8 A< N > ( = 43 , 19); A 43, 16 
(§ ii 4)< n >, see Corr.; B 13, 2 
(§ 9 )< n> 




The name only in A § 198; there is no ground for identifying Merybarse (i) with Merybarse (2). 
The two posh-e ntries under mz«£-land erroneously write khato for mine. 

Merytum, 1st pr. 

Re'-Harakhti (in Fleliopolis) 

— 

— 

A 55 , 10 (§ i 44 ) <LN> 

— 

A 34 , 49 n ; 35 , 3 - 5 - 

7 <n> 

Mentioned only by the title wr mm ‘Greatest of Seers’ except in A 34, 49. 

Nata, 2nd pr. 

Seth of Spermeru 

— 

— 

A 63, 27 (§ i 64)< gl > 

— 

For god and locality see under A § 163. The first prophet was doubtless Huy (3) above. 

Nebnufe 

Amun of Mertum 

— 

B 24, 23 (§ 50) 

— 

— 

— 

Mertum = Meydum. 

Neferkha'u 

Sunshade which is in Heracleo- 
polis 

— 

B 23, 20 (§ 39) 

— 

— 

— 

Another prophet, see Kaha above. 

NQfe 

Arsaphes of Heracleopolis 

— 

pA 6, 13 <K) ( = 20, 43); A 20, 37 
(§ 47 ) 

a 4 , y+i (§ 4 ) <n >; 6 , 7 (§ 6)< gl > 



The name is lost in the heading of A § 4 and possibly given as Nefer'o in 6, 13. Five unnamed 
prophets of this temple in B 18, 5 (§ 18). 

Penhasi (1) 

Mont in the Village of Inroyshes 

— 

B 22, 7 (§ 29)< l > 

A 29, 20 (C § 62); 29, 24 (§ 63) •/ 

— 

A 29, 27; 29, 28 •/ 

The locality is named in the line B 22, 8 after the heading of § 29. 

(2) 

Amun Foreteller of Victory (in 
Sako) 

— 

B 24, 11 (§ 46)< gl > 

A 99, 27 (§ 270) 

— 

— 

Associated with Kanufe of Sako in B § 46; the temple is mentioned in the line after the heading. 

Penpmer 

Nephthys (of Spermeru) 

— 

B 22, 10 (§ 3o)< l > 

— 

— 

— 

Spermeru is named in B 22, 11, the line after the heading. For a different prophet, see above, 
Merybarse (1). 

Pentwere 

Temple of Ra'messe-miamun 
Beloved of his Army 

— 

B 22, 27 (§ 33)< l> 


“““ 

— 

In the Heracleopolite nome, see Cairo, J. (V entree 39410, 1 . 18 {Melanges Maspero, 1, 824). 

Piu 

Suchus (of Anasha) 

— 

B 25, 17 (§ 62)< l > 

— 

— 

— 

The place-name in B 25, 18 suggests the neighbourhood of Anasha, see A 94, 22. See also under 
Ptahmose and Hori (8). 

P'onpor 

Suchus (of a Fayyum town) 

— 


A 15, 3° (§ 2i)< L >; 15, 35 (§ 22) •/ 

— 

A 1, x+i4< GL >?; 8, 
53 <ol> ; 15 , 37 <ol> 

Certainly not far from El-Lahun. 

Pra'emhab 

Amun of the Island, which is in 
The Houses of the God 



CpA 25, 5 ( = 39, 35 ); A 39, 34 
(C § 98); pA 35, 12 £ GL ( = 39, 
38 ) 


A 27, 20< gl > 

Found also in A 36, 41 administering fields for the Despatch-writer of Pharaoh, posh-e ntry, Type C. 

Pshedu 

Amun Overthrower of His 
Attacker 

— 

B 23, 8 (§ 36)< l > 

— 

— 

Somewhere in the Heracleopolite nome. 

Psiur 

Unknown 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A 18, I2< gl > 

— 

Ptahmose 

Suchus (Sebk-Re') of Anasha 


B 25, 21 (§ 64)< l > 

pA 83, 19 r< L > ( = 94, 26); pA86, 
34 r <«•> ( = 94, 41); pA 88, 15 r< L > 

( = 94 , 32) l pA 88, 33 r< L > (= 94, 
29); A 94, 9 (§ 256); 94, 15 

(§ 257) / 

A 82, 33< l >; 90, 27< l > 

A95,15 <GL> ;95, i 8< gl >; 
97 , 3 i<gl> 

1 

Probably 1st prophet, see A § 257, as well as in charge of the foundation of Ramesses IV (A § 256). 
That this temple is referred to in B § 64 is indicated by the place-name B 25, 22, see A 95, 36. 
Second prophet, Hori (8); another prophet above, Piu. 

Ra'messenakhte (1), 
1st pr. 

Amun King of the Gods (of 
Karnak) 



A 21, 17 (§ 5i) N ; 25, 22 (§ 58)< n >; 
44 , 2 (§ h 7 )< n >; 45 , 4 i (§ i22) N ; 
75, 2 (§ 208)< N >; 76, 28 (§ 2i4) N 

A 33 , 3 ° <n> 

A 23, 4< n >; 32, 5 i< n >; 
36, 32 n 

See Lefebvre, Histoire des grand-pritres, 177 ff. In A §§ 51. 117. 208 he belongs to Karnak; in §§ 58. 
122. 214 he has charge of the temple of Ramesses V. 

Ra'messenakhte (2), 

Horus of H-nesu 

— 

B 24, 27 (§ 51) 

— 

— 

— 

H-nesu = Kom el-Ahmar Sawaris, see p. 52. 

Ra'messeusikhopshef 

Suchus Shedti (of Crocodilopolis) 

— 

B 20, 23 (§ 25)< l > 

— 

— 

A i4,9<“->; i 4) 10 •/; 
14 , 11 / 

As owner of land in a paragraph (A § 17) belonging to Crocodilopolis, see § 12 with Corr. For 
another prophet see Sebkmose. 

Sebkhotpe 

(Arsaphes of Heracleopolis ?) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A 6, x+8. x+ii< g l> 

In a paragraph (A § 6) belonging to Arsaphes of Heracleopolis. 

Sebkmose 

(Suchus Shedti of Crocodilo¬ 
polis ?) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A 15, 9< gl > 

In a paragraph (A § 17) belonging to Crocodilopolis, like Ra'messeusikhopshef above. 

Siedjo 

Buto of Pi-Edjo 

— 

B 24, 20 (§ 49) 

— 

— 

— 

Doubtless in the Heracleopolite nome, see Cairo, J. d’entree 39410, 1 . 22 {Melanges Maspero, 1, 824). 

Sunero 

Suchus the Shedtite of Croco¬ 
dilopolis 

— 

A 21, 12 (§ 5o)< GL >; B21, 7 (§26)< gl > 

A 12, 20 (§ i4)< GL > 

— 

— 

God and locality are given by A 10, 18 (§ 12), see Corr., PI. 73 (a), and pp. 42 ff. 

Wennofre (1) 

Seth of Pi-Wayna, also of Bast 


CpA 40, 7< gl > ( = 43, 19); 43 , 18 
(C § ii4)< GL >; B 23, 25 (§ 40) 

A 39 , 4 i (C § 99 ); 40 , 5 (§ 100) / 


A 40, 10 

Said to be prophet of Bast in B § 40, but from the contexts in Text A doubtless also prophet of Seth 
at Pi-Wayna (Zone II). For the location note in B § 40 that some fields are near Pi-Wayna, others 
near Su. 

„ (2) 

'Anti of U-'Anti 

— 

— 

A 98, 27 (§ 265); 98, 29. 31. 33 
(C § 265) •/; 98, 34 (§ 266) •/ 

— 

A 98, 36< gl > 

U-'Anti lay to N. of Es-Sirirlyah, but S. of El-Kes, see p. 52 and the Synopsis of Text A, under 
§265. 

Name unknown, 

SefeJM-priest 

The Mansion of Ra'messe- 
miamun (in Medlnet Habu) 



A 49, 4i (§ 127); A 78, 45 (§ 220) 

i 



In A 89, 4 (§ 240) Setem is a personal name; the bearer is not a prophet. 




THE PROPHETS NAMED IN THE WILBOUR PAPYRUS 


ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS: (§ 34) = named in the heading or sub-heading. (C § 62) = cultivator in this non-apportioning paragraph. pA6, 10 = posh-e ntry of Type B in this place. pCA 25, 5 = named as cultivator in this posh-e ntry. 

pA 59, 19 h — named after ht at end of this posh-e ntry. pA 81, 43 r named after rmnyt at end of this posh-e ntry. / = referred to only by a suffix-pronoun. ( ) = something omitted that is needed or expected. 
G = name of god or goddess. L = name of locality. N = name of the prophet himself. G, L, N are only noted when there could be a doubt about their presence. 


Name 

God and Locality 

Mine- land 


Khato- land 

Temple Land 

Donated Land 

Personal Land 

Remarks 

Amenemope 2ndpr. 

Unknown 

— 


— 

— 

— 

A 56, 42; 56, 43 / 

Deceased. Site of his temple unknown. 

Amenemuia 

Suchus the Shedtite (in Croco- 
dilopolis) 

— 

B 21, 

7 (§ 26) 

— 


— 

See Syn. B, under § 25. 

Amenkha' 

Sunshade which is in She 

— 


— 

A16, 9 (§ 26); A 16, 14 (§ 27) / 

— 

A 16, 25; 16, 26-8 / 

Another prophet, see Henufe below. 

Amenmaniu 

Unknown 

— 


— 

— 


A 37, 2 < - GL > 

His fields lay N. of Pi-Wayna in Zone II. 

Amenope 

Seth of Su 

— 

B 24, 

29 (§ 52) 

— 

— 

— 

Cf. B 13, n N , red; 13, 10 names Su. 

Anherrekh 

(Hathor), Lady of Aphroditopolis 

— 

B 22, 

3 i (§ 34 ) <0> 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'Ankha< 

Amun, Lord of Thrones of the 
Two Lands 



— 

— 

— 

A 66, 8 

Locality uncertain, Thebes itself not excluded. Temples of Amun with this epithet in She (A § 24) 
and in the Backland (A § 30); the same epithet also in posh Type C, A 78, 14; 85, 17. 

Harmose 

Ptah 

— 

B 25, 

9 (§ S8)< L > 

— 

— 

— 

‘Son of Penamun.’ Locality unknown. 

Henufe 

Sunshade which is in She 

— 

B 23, 

4 (§ 35 ) 

— 

— 

— 

Another prophet, see Amenkha' above. 

Hori (1) 

Suchus the Shedtite (in Croco- 
dilopolis) 

A 19, 33 (C § 4°) <l> 

A 21, 

8 (§ 49 )< l > 

pA 6, 10 10, 19 (§ I2) L ; 11, 7 

(§ i 3 ) / 

— 

A14, 22< g >; 14, 23 
•/< G >; 15, 5 ? <g> ;i 8 , 

For the locality see pp. 42 f. and Corr. to 10, 18 (PI. 73(A)). The attribution to Suchus is hardly 
doubtful except in A 15, 5, where ‘son of Meryre'’ is added, possibly in order to differentiate. 

„ (2) 

Amun, Lord of Thrones of the 
Two Lands, in the Backland 

— 


— 

A 17, 2 (§ 30) 


9 

To N. of Zone I, but above the level of Aphroditopolis, see Syn. A § 30. 

,, (3) 

Amun Mui-Khant 

— 

B 24, 

16 (§ 48) 

A 93, 20 (§ 253); 93, 23 (C § 253)< gl > 

— 

A 90, 26 gl ; 95, i6 GL 

At Tihna, see p. 54, n. 1. 

» (4) 

Hathor, Lady of 'Akhwey 

— 

B 22, 

21 (§ 32)< g > 

A 98, 24 (§ 264); 98, 26 (C § 264) / 

— 

— 

At Es-Sirlriyah, see p. 53. 

,, ( 5 ) 

'Anti (in U-'Anti) 

— 

B 24, 

00 

OCD 

tn 

V 

— 

— 

— 

For the locality in Zone IV see B 24, 9, compared with A 98, 28 (§ 265), where, however, the prophet 
is Wennofre (2), see below. 

„ (6) 

Anubis of Harsperu [ = Hardai] 

— 

B 19, 

18 (§ 22) 

— 

— 


Harsperu = Hardai (Crocodilopolis), see p. 51. 

» (7) 

Temple of Ra'messe-miamun in 
P-tjesy-Hu 

— 

B 23, 

14 (§ 37) 


— 

— 

For the locality see pp. 177 f. and in the Additions and Corrections. 

,, (8), 2nd pr. 

Suchus (Sebk-Re') of Anasha 




pA 81, 29 r< L >( = 95, 4) i pA 81, 43 
r <L> ( = 95, 7); pA 91, 37 r <L> 

| ( = 95 , 1 °); A 95, 1 (§ 259); 95, 

! 3.6.9.12 (C § 259) 



For Anasha see Syn. A, § 254. The first prophet was probably Ptahmose, see below. 

Huy (1) 

Amun, Lord of Return? 




— 

— 

A IO, 4< gl >;io, i i< G I*> j 
10, i3< GL > 

God guessed from fields of A 10, 13 lying near this god’s chapel somewhere in Zone I. 

„ (2) 

Osiris Khant-'Aru 

— 

B 24, 

33 (§ S3) 

— 

— 

— 

For the god see A 19, 37; B 6, 4. Zone I. 

,, (3) 

Seth of Spermeru 

PA59, 20 h f ( = 72,27); 
A 72, 24 (C § I99) G < L > 

pA 59, 19 b 0<L> ( = 74 , 24) ; pA 63, 
38 £<“•> ( = 74 , 24); pA 63, 41 
A<®-> ( = 74, 21) ; pA 63, 46 fc< GL > 

( = 74, 14); A 74, 11 (§ 205 ) GL ; 

! B 19, 28 (§ 23) 

A 38, 40 (§ 92); 39, I (§ 93) •/; 55, 1 

(§ 141) ssm-hw^ ; 62,38 (§ 163)/?; 
pA 63, 44 r. h-f 


A 39 , 3 ° 

In A 62, 38 the pronoun appears carelessly substituted for name and title of Huy. In A § 141 the 
locality is indicated in 55, 2. Second prophet, see Nata below. 

Kaha 

Sunshade of Heracleopolis 

— 

B 25, 

23 (§ 65) 

— 

— 

— 

Another prophet, see Neferkha'u below. 

Kanufe 

Bata of Sako 

— 

B 24, 

11 (§ 46)< l > 

A 38, 36 (§ 91) ! 99, 11 (C § 268) ; 99, 
13.15.17.19.21/; 99, 22 (§ 269) / 

A 77, io< GL > 

A 77 , 5 i G<L> ; 89 ,i 5 < GI ->; 

99, 24; 99, 25-6 / 

Sako = El-Kes, Zone IV, see pp. 49 ff. Also in A101, 15 (§ 276) in charge of the House of Queen 
Twertenro. In A99, 11 the name is simply Ko. 

Karo 

Sunshade of the Keep of 'Onayna 


B24, 

14 (§ 47 ) 

— 

— 

— 

In Zone II, see Syn. A, under § 85. 

Kenyamun 

Amun Tjayef (Tjayna) 

— 

pA 64, 37 h f( = 74, 37); A 74, 34 
(§ 207) l < n >; B 23, 31 (§ 4i) N < L > 


— 

— 

In the posh-entry /must refer to the prophet, not named in §§ 170. 171. 207, and in the last described 
simply as ‘the prophet’. 

Kha'emtir, 2nd pr 

— 

— 


— 

— 

A 82, 25 < GL > 

— 

It is unknown in what temple he served. 

Kha'emwese 

Ptah, the Great, South of His 
Wall 

— 


— 

A 58, 2 (§ 146) 

— 

— 

At Memphis. 

Mahu 

Amun of the Harbour 

— 

B 22, 

16 (§ 3i)< L > 

— 

— 

— 

For the probable location of the chapel see p. 164. 





